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The Editor is requested by the Council to make it known 
to the Public, that the Committees and Authors alone are 
responsible for the facts and opinions contained in their 
respective Keports and Papers. 

It is hoped that Members will be so good as to send to the 
Editor, the Rev. W. Harpley, Clayhanger Rectory, Tiverton, 
not later than 16th January, 1886, a list of any errata they 
may have detected in the present volume. 
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18 RULES. 

13. In the intervals of the Annual Meetings, the affairs of the 
Association shall be managed by a Council, which shall consist 
exclusively of the following Members of the Association, excepting 
Honorary Members, and Corresponding Members : 

(a) Those who fill, or have filled, or are elected to fill, the offices 
of President, General and Local Treasurers, General and Local Secre- 
taries, and Secretaries of Committees appointed by the Council 

(b) Authors of papers which have been printed in extenso in 
the Transactions of the Association. 

14. The Council shall hold a Meeting at Exeter in the month 
of January or February in each year, on such day as the General 
Secretary shall appoint, for the due management of the affairs of 
the Association, and the performing the duties of their office. 

15. The General Secretary, or any four members of the Council, 
may call extraordinary meetings of their body, to be held at 
Exeter, for any purpose requiring their present determination, by 
notice under his or their hand or hands, addressed to every other 
member of the Council, at least ten clear days previously, specifying 
the purpose for which such extraordinary meeting is convened. 
No matter not so specified, and not incident thereto, shall be 
determined at any extraordinary meeting. 

16. The General Treasurer and Secretary shall enter on their 
respective offices at the meeting at which they are elected; but 
the President, Vice-Presidents, and Local Officers, not until the 
Annual Meeting next following. 

17. With the exception of the Ex-Presidents only, every 
Councillor who has not attended any Meeting,- or adjourned 
Meeting, of the Council during the period between the close 
of any Annual General Meeting of the Members and the close 
of the next but two such Annual General Meetings, shall have 
forfeited his place as a Councillor, but it shall be competent for 
him to recover it by a fresh qualification. 

18. The Council shall have power to fill any Official vacancy 
which may occur in the intervals of the Annual Meetings. 

19. The Annual Contributions shall be payable in advance, and 
shall be due in each year on the day of the Annual Meeting. 

20. The Treasurer shall receive all sums of money due to the 
Association ; he shall pay all accounts due by the Association after 
they shall have been examined and approved ; and he shall report 
to each meeting of the Council the balance he has in hand, and 
the names of such members as shall be in arrear, with the sums 
due respectively by each. 

21. Whenever a Member shall have been three months in arrear 
in the payment of his Annual Contributions, the Treasurer shall 
apply to him for the same. 
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22. Whenever, at an Annual Meeting, a Member shall be two 
years in arrear in the payment of his Annual Contributions, the 
Council may, at its discretion, erase his name from the list of 
members. 

23. The General Secretary shall, at least one month before each 
Annual Meeting, inform each member by circular of' the place and 
date of the Meeting. 

24. Members who do not, on or before the day of the Annual 
Meeting, give notice, in writing or personally, to the General Secre- 
tary of their intention to withdraw from the Association, shall be 
regarded as members for the ensuing year. 

25. The Association shall, within three months after each AnpTial 
Meeting, publish its Transactions, including the Eules, a Financial 
Statement, a List of the Members, the Eeport of the Council, the 
President's Address, and such Papers, in abstract or in extenso, 
read at the Annual Meeting, as shall be decided by the Council 

26. The Association shall have the right at its discretion of 
printing in extenso in its Transactions all papers read at the Annual 
Meeting. The Copyright of a paper read before any meeting of 
the Association, and the illustrations of the same which have been 
provided at his expense, shall remain the property of the Author ; 
but he shall not be at liberty to print it, or allow it to be printed 
elsewhere, either in extenso or in abstract amounting to as much as 
one-half of the length of the paper, before the first of November 
next after the paper is read. 

27. The Authors of papers printed in the Transactions shall, 
within seven days after the Transactions are published, receive 
twenty-five private copies free of expense, and shall be allowed to 
have any further number printed at their own expense. All arrange- 
ments as to such extra copies to be made by the Authors with the 
Printers to the Association. 

28. If proofe of papers to be published in the Transactions be sent 
to Authors for correction, and are retained by them beyond four days 
for each sheet of proo^ to be reckoned from the day marked thereon 
by the printers, but not including the time needful for transmission 
by post, such proofe shall be assumed to require no further correction. 

29. Should the Author's corrections of the press in any paper 
published in the Transactions amount to a greater sum than in the 
proportion of twenty shillings per sheet, such excess shall be borne 
by the Author himself, and not by the Association. 

30. Every Member shall, within three months after each Annual 
Meeting, receive gratuitously a copy of the Transactions. 

31. The Accounts of the Association shall be audited annually, 
by Auditors appointed at each Annual Meeting, but who shall not 
be ex officio Members of the Council 

3 2 
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BTE-UWS AND STANDING ORDEBS. 



1. In the interests of the Association it is desirahle that the 
President's Address in each year he printed previous to its 
delivery. 

2. In the event of there heing at an Annual Meeting more 
Papers than can he disposed of in one day, the reading of the 
residue shall be continued the day. following. 

3. The pagination of the Transactions shall be in Arabic 
numerals exclusively, and carried on consecutively, from the begin- 
ning to the end of each volume; and the Transactions of each 
year shall form a distinct and separate volume. 

4. The General Secretary shall bring to each Annual Meeting 
of the Members a report of the number of copies in stock of each 
* Part ' of the Transactions, with the price per copy of each ' Part ' 
specified; and such report shall be printed in the Transactions 
next after the Treasurer's financial statement. 

5. The General Secretary shall prepare and bring to each 
Annual Meeting brief Obituary Notices of Members deceased 
during the previous year, and such notices shall be printed in the 
Transactions. 

6. An amount not less than 80 per cent, of all Compositions 
received from existing Life-Members of the Association shall be 
applied in the purchase of I»Jational Stock, or such other security 
as the Council may deem equally satisfactory, in the names of 
three Trustees, to be elected by the Council. 

7. At each of its Ordinary Meetings the Council shall deposit at 
interest, in such bank as they shall decide on, and in the names of 
the General Treasurer and General Secretary of the Association, all 
uninvested Compositions received from existing Life-Members, all 
uninvested prepaid Annual Subscriptions, and any part, or the 
whole, of the balance derived from other sources which may be in 
the Treasurer's hands after providing for all accounts passed for 
payment at the said Meetiog. 

8. The General Secretary, on learning at any time between the 
Meetings of the Council that the Genewd Treasurer has a balance 
in hand of not less than Forty Pounds after paying all Accounts 
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which the Council have ordered to be paid, shall direct that so 
much of the said balance as will leave Twenty Pounds in the 
Treasurer's hand be deposited at Interest at the Torquay Bank. 

9. The General Secretary shall be authorized to spend any sum 
not exceeding Ten Pownds per annum in employing a clerk for 
such work as he finds necessary. 

10. The General Secretary shall, within one month of the close 
of each Annual Meeting of the Association, send to each Member 
newly elected at the said Meeting a copy of the following letter: — 

Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Scien^f LUeratu/re, 

and Art, 

SiE, — I have the pleasure of informing you that on the of July, 

, you were elected a Member of the Association on the nomination 
of 

The copy of the Transactions for the current year, which will be forwarded 
to you in due course, will contain the Laws of the Association. Meanwhile 
I beg to call your attention to the following statements : — 

(1) Every Member pays an Annual Contribution of Half a Guinea, or a 
Life Composition of Five Guineas. 

(2) The Annual Contributions are payable in advance, and are due in each 
year on the day of the Annual Meeting. 

(3) Members who do not, on or before the day of the Annual Meeting, 
g^ve notice in writing or personally to the General Secretary of their inten- 

' tion to withdraw from the Association are regarded as Members for the 
ensuing year. 

The Treasurer's Address is— Edward Vivian, Esq., Woodfield, Torquay. 
— I remain, Sir, your faithful Servant, 

Hon. Sec, 

11. The reading of any Report or Paper shall not exceed twenty 
minutes, or such part of twenty minutes as shall be decided by the 
Council as soon as the Programme of Reports and Papers shall 
have been settled, and in any discussion which may arise no speaker 
shall be allowed to speak more than ten minutes. 

12. Papers to be read to the Annual Meetings of the Association 
must strictly relate to Devonshire, and, as well as all Reports 
intended to be printed in the Transactions of the Association, and 
prepared by Committees appointed by the Council, must, together 
with all drawings intended to be used in illustrating them in the 
said Transactions, reach the General Secretary's residence not later 
than the 24th day of June in each year. The General Secretary 
shall, not later than the 7th of the following July, return to the 
authors all such Papers or drawings as he may decide to be unsuit- 
able to be printed or to serve as illustrations in the said Transac- 
tions, and shall send the residue, together with the said Reports of 
Committees, to the Association's printers, who shall return the 
same so that they may reach the Greneral Secretary's residence not 
later than on the 14th day of the said July, together with a state- 
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ment of the number of pages each of them would occupy if printed 
in the said Transactions, as well as an estimate of the extra cost of 
the printing of such Tables, of any kind, as may form part of any 
of the said Papers and Reports ; and the General Secretary shall 
lay the whole, as well as an estimate of the probable number of 
Annual Members of the Association for the year commencing on 
that day, before the first Council Meeting on the first day of the 
next ensuing Annual Meeting, when the Council shall select not a 
greater number of the Papers thus laid before them than will, with 
the other documents to be printed in the said Transactions, make 
as many sheets of printed matter as can be paid for with the sum 
of 60 per cent, of the subscriptions for the year of the said 
probable number of Annual Members, and any part or the whole 
of such balance, not derived from Compositions of existing Life 
Members, or from prepaid Annual Subscriptions, as may be lying 
at interest, as well as that which may be in the Treasurer's hands ; 
this * sum * shall be exclusive of the extra cost of the printing of 
such aforesaid Tables, which have been approved and accepted by 
the Council, provided the aggregate of the said extra cost do not 
exceed 6 per cent, of the said subscriptions ; exclusive also of the 
printers' charge for corrections of the press ; and also exclusive of 
the cost of printing an Index, a list of Errata, and such Resolu- 
tions passed at the next Winter Meeting of the Council, as may be 
directed to be so printed by the said Winter Meeting ; and the 
number of Papers selected by the Council shall not be greater than 
will, with the Reports of Committees, make a Total of 40 Reports 
and Papers. 

12. Papers communicated by Members for Non-Members, and 
accepted by the Council, shall be placed in the Programme below 
those furnished by Members themselves. 

14. Papers which have been accepted by the Council cannot be 
withdrawn without the consent of the Council. 

15. The Council will do their best so to arrange Papers for 
reading as to suit the convenience of the authors ; but the place of 
a Paper cannot be altered after the Programme has been settled by 
the Council. 

16. Papers which have already been printed in extenso cannot be 
accepted unless they form part of the literature of a question on 
which the Council has requested a Member or Committee to 
prepare a report. 

17. Every meeting of the Council shall be convened by Circular, 
sent by the General Secretary to each Member of the Council not 

less than ten days before the Meeting is held. 

• 

18. All Papers read to the Association which the Council shall 
decide to print in extenso in the Transactions, shall be sent to the 
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printers, together with all drawings required in illustrating them, 
on the day next following the close of the Annual Meeting at which 
they were read. 

19. All Papers read to the Association which the Council shall 
decide not to print in extenso in the Transactions, shall he returned 
to the authors not later than the day next following the close of 
the Annual Meeting at which they were read; and ahstracts of such 
Papers to he- printed in the Transactions shall not exceed one- 
fourth of the length of the Paper itself, and must he sent to the 
General Secretary on or before the seventh day after the close of 
the Annual Meeting. 

20. The Author of every paper which the Council at any Annual 
Meeting shall decide to print in the Transactions shall be expected 
to pay for all such illustrations as in his judgment the said Paper 
may require. 

21. The printers shall do their utmost to print the Papers in the 
Transactions in the order in which they were read, and shall return 
every Manuscript to the author as soon as it is in type, but not 
before. They shall be returned intact, provided they are written 
on loose sheets and on one side of the paper only. 

22. Excepting mere verbal alterations, no Paper which has been 
read to the . Association shall be added to without the written 
approval and consent of the General Secretary ; and no additions 
shall be made except in the form of notes or postscripts, or both. 

23. In the intervals of the Annual Meetings, all Meetings of 
the Council shall be held at Exeter, unless some other place shall 
have been decided on at the previous Council Meeting. 

24. When the number of copies on hand of any ' Part ' of the 
Transactions is reduced to twenty, the price per copy shall be 
increased 25 per cent. ; and when the number has been reduced to 
ten copies, the price shall be increased 50 per cent, on the original 
price. 

25. The Association's Printers, but no other person, may reprint 
any Committee's Eeport printed in the Transactions of the Associa- 
tion, for any person, whether a Member of the said Committee, or 
of the Association, or neither, on receiving, in each case, a written 
permission to do so from the Honorary Secretary of the Association, 
but not otherwise; that the said printers shall pay to the said 
Secretary, for the Association, sixpence for every fifty Copies of * 
each half sheet of eight pages of which the said Eeport consists ; 
that any number of copies less than fifty, or between two exact 
multiples of fifty, shall be regarded as fifty ; and any number of 
pages less than eight, or between two exact multiples of eight, 
shall be regarded as eight ; that each copy of such Eepnnts shall 
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have on its first page the words " Keprinted from the Transactions 
of the Devonshfre Association for the Advancement of Science, 

Literature, and Art for with the consent of the Council of 

the Association," followed hy the date of the year in which the 
said Report was printed in the said Transactions, hut that, with the 
exception of printer's errors and changes in the pagination which 
may be necessary or desirable, the said Reprint shsJl be in every 
other respect an exact copy of the said Report as printed in the 
said Transactions without addition, or abridgment, or modification 
of any kind. 

26. The General Secretary shall, within one month after each 
Annual Greneral Meeting, inform the Hon. Local Treasurer and the 
Hon. Local Secretary, elected at the said Meeting, that, in making 
or sanctioning arrangements for the next Annual General Meeting, 
it is eminently desirable that they avoid and discourage everything 
calculated to diminish the attendance at the General and Council 
Meetings, or to disturb the said Meetings in any way. 

27. The Bye-Laws and Standing Orders shall be printed after 
the " Rules " in the Transactions. 

28. All resolutions appointing Committees for special service for 
the Association shall be printed in the Transactions next before 
the President's Address. 

29. Members and Ladies holding Ladies' Tickets intending to 
dine at the Association Dinner shall be requested to send their 
names to the Hon. Local Secretary on forms which shall be pro- 
vided ; no other person shall be admitted to the dinner, and no 
names shall be received after the Monday next before the dinner. 

30. Members admitted by the General Secretary during the 
interval between two Annual General Meetings, and who decide 
when admitted to compound for the Annual Contributions, shall 
be entitled to receive the publications of the Association during 
the Association's year then current, provided their compositions are 
paid not later than the last day of January, but shall not be thus 
entitled if their compositions are paid between that date and the 
next Annual General Meeting of the Association. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 

As presented ai the Getwral Meeting^ Seaton, Jidy ^Istj 1885. 



In pleasing contrast to the opening sentence of their Eeport 
last year, the Council have the gratification to state that only 
three members have been removed by death since the last 
Annual Meeting, as compared with seventeen in the previous 
year. The members lost to the Association by withdrawals 
and erasures have been counterbalanced by the new members 
enrolled, so that the List of Members continues to maintain 
its strength. 

The Twenty-third Annual Meeting was held at Newton 
Abbot ; it began on Tuesday, July 29th, and was continued 
on that and the two following days. The Council met at 
2 p.m. in the Courtenay Hall ; and at 4 p.m. the members 
were formally and heartily welcomed to Newton Abbot, on 
behalf of the inhabitants, by W. J. Watts, Esq., J. p.. 
Chairman of the Newton Local Board, whose good wishes 
were cordially reciprocated on behalf of the Association by 
the Hon. Secretary and Mr. Pengelly. After the reception 
the General Meeting was held, at the conclusion of which a 
large number of members took part, by the kind invitation 
of the Eev. G. and Mrs. Warner, in a reception at Newton 
College. It was speech-day there, and the proceedings 
included an organ recital and some excellent singing by the 
school choir. 

In the evening, at '8 p.m., the President, the Eev. T. E. E. 
Stebbing, delivered his Introductory Address to a large 
company in the Courtenay Hall. 

On Wednesday, at 11 a.m., the reading and discussion of the 
following programme of Eeports and Papers was commenced : 

Ninth Report of the Committee on Scien- \ , t>^^^uA^„ j>^^.,„ „ „ . „ , „ 
tific Memoranda . . . . ^ • '^"'"^'^ ^^o> ^■^■^- '■^■^- ■ 

Seventh Report of the Committee on ) j^ ,p 7?7..,n^*j,., 
Devonshire Verbal ProvinciaUsms . P' ^- ^^^^^^^V- 

Seventh Report of the Committee on ) /> ^ 
Devonshire Folk-Lore . . ^\^' J^o^- 

Sixth Report of the Committee on Barrows R, N. Worthf f.g.s. 
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Fifth Report of the Committee on Works | j^ ^,„^ , ^ ^ 
of Art m Devonshire . . . , \ ^ ' 

Fourth Report of the Committee on Land ) ^ jyindeatt 
Tenures ( * 

Third Report of the Committee on the p p g ^ 
Meteorology of Devon — 2nd senes . ) "^ 

The Literature of Kent's Cavern — Part V. W. FeTigelly, F.E.S., f.g.s. 

Notes on the History of Highweek . . Bev. S. G. ff arris, m.a. 

Remarks on Old Teign Bridge . . . J. B. Davidson, M.A., F.S.A. 

Some Ancient Roads in South Devon . Richard W. Cottoiu 

Kent^^Cavem and Glaeial or Pre-Glacial j ^_ p^^^^^y^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

°" VS^L^^STeLioStoJ^r'!'"'""^ ! ^- ^- ^— . -•. --• 

On Palaeolithic Implements and a Roman \ 

Coin found at 6room, in the Valley of > E. Parfitt. 
the Axe ) 

Sir Francis Drake: his origin, arms,and deal- ) „ ^^ ur^n, -a. r^ ,. 
ings with the Plymouth Corporation . p- -^- *^^^^> ^•^•»- 

Some Recent Revisions of Plymouth History Bev. J. E. Risk, m.a. 

Lord Treasurer CliflFord . . . , E, WindeatL 

Herman Merivale, c.B Very Rev. C. Merivale, t>.d. 

"Was St. Boniface an Irishman? . . Rev, Canon Brownlow, M.A. 

On Recent Excavations at Buckfast Abbey J, Brooking Rowe, f.s.a., f.l.s. 

The Black Assizes in the West . . . Frederick Willcocks, m.d. 

Noteso^^h^s^oonnected with Devonshire j ^ p^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

A Contribution to the Comparative Meteor- 1 

ology of Torquay, Teignmouth, and > W. C, Lake, m.d. 
Sicfinouth ) 

On an Explosion, supposed to have been ) 

aerial, which was heard in East and \Rev. W. Downes, b.a., f.g.s. 
South Devon on January 13th, 1884 . ) 

On Earthquakes in Devonshire . . . E. Parfitt. 

Highweek — Gleanings from a Parish Chest Rev. 8. Q, Harris, m.a. 

Notes, Grenealogical and Historical — being 1 

a second Essay towards a History of > Charles Worthy. 
Bideford ) 

The Court Rolls of the Manor and Borough ) 

of Paignton, Devon, with some notes > John Laiie, f.c.a. 
on the Tenures of the Manor . . ) 

Some Notes on the Early Municipal History ) „ ^ ,«- /i. „ « 
of Plymouth p. iv. yvorm, f.g.s. 

Fauna of Devon — Hemiptera Heteroptera, | r» d ^^^ 
or Plant Bugs .... l\E' P(^m. 

Notes on Notices of the Geology and ) tt;. p^,^,;;,. „ „ ^ „ 
Paleontology of Devonshire -fart XI. { ^- ^^^^%» ^-R-S-, F.as. 
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In the evening the Annual Dinner was held at the Globe 
Hotel ; a large number participated. The President occupied 
the chair. The Dinner Committee had zealously discharged 
their duties^ and satisfaction with the arrangements they had 
made was generally felt and expressed. 

On Thursday, at 10 a.m., the reading of Papers was re- 
sumed, and continued until 3 p.m., when the concluding 
General Meeting was held. Many of the members subse- 
quently inspected the ornithological collection of Mr. J. C. 
Hele, of the Knowle ; these and other members having 
during the day visited Wolborough and Highweek Parish 
Churches, and Bradley Old Manor-house. In the evening 
there was a reception of the Association at Forde House by 
Mr. W. J. Watts. The visitors were most hospitably enter- 
tained, and were highly gratified by their inspection and 
examination of that historically interesting old mansion. 

On Friday there was a very enjoyable excursion to Lust- 
leigh Cleave. A party numbering upwards of a hundred 
were conveyed in carriages provided by the Local Committee. 
These left Newton, at 10 a.m., and proceeded first to Stover 
House, the seat of the Duke of Somerset, where, by the kind 
permission of his Grace, the pictures, &c., were open to view. 
Thence the party went on towards Bovey Tracey, near which 
another halt was made, and a walk taken over the ancient 
Miocene Lake-bed to Bovey Coal Pit, where Mr. Pengelly 
favoured the party with an interesting discourse, in which he 
most lucidly explained this extremely interesting geological 
section. 

The drive on being resumed was continued through Bovey 
Tracey and on to Lustleigh. After a two hours' stay at 
Lustleigh, the party were driven during the afternoon to 
Bovey, then across the open Heathfield, through Chudleigh 
Knighton, along the lovely valley of the Teign, and through 
Chudleigh to Ugbrooke Park, the charming seat of Lord 
Clifford. The visitors were received at Ugbrooke House 
by his Lordship, and hospitably entertained with refresh- 
ments, after which they were conducted by the noble lord 
over his mansion, and shown the exceedingly interesting 
and valuable collection of tapestry and paintings which 
it contains. 

Ugbrooke was left about 6 p.m., and the drive back to 
Newton through Kingsteignton, in the cool of the evening, 
was accomplished in rather under an hour. Thus ended a 
delightful day's excursion, and a highly successful meeting. 

It having been decided that the next Meeting should be 
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held at Seaton, the following were elected officers for that 
occasion : 

President : Sir B. Slimuelson, F.R.S. Vice-Presidents : W. 
Brodrick, Esq., b.a. ; John T. W. Bacot, Esq. ; G. Evans, Esq., 
F.R.C.S. (Chairman of the Local Board of Health, Seaton); 
J. Hine, Esq., F.R.I.B.A.; Eev. C. A. Le Geyt, B.A.; J. M. 
Martin, Esq., C.E., F.M.S. ; J. H. Merrington, Esq. ; A. W. 
Oakley, Esq. ; Paxton W. Parkin, Esq. ; H. A. Pattinson, 
Esq., L.R.Z.C.P., M.R.C.S. ; J. S. Scarborough, 'Esq., j.p. ; Eev. 
T. E. E. Stebbing, m.a. ; J. R Tanner, Esq., S.C.L. ; Major A. P. 
Traherne. Hon. Treasurer : E. Vivian, Esq., M.A., Torquay, 
Hon. Local Treasurer: J. H. Merrington, Esq., The Cctstle, 
Seaton, Hon. Secretary : Eev. W. Harpley, M.A., f.c.p.s.. Clay- 
hanger, Tiverton, Hon. Local Secretary: Douglas R Close, 
Esq., 1, Violet Terrace, Seaton. 

In the spring of the present year Sir B. Samuelson, under 
the pressure of important public engagements, tendered his 
resignation of the office to which he had been elected, and 
your Council, in the exercise of the powers committed to 
them, proceeded to fill the vacancy. Their choice fell upon 
R F. Weymouth, Esq., M.A. d.Lit., of Mill Hill, Middlesex, 
who, having expressed his willingness to accept the office, 
was duly elected at a Special Meeting of the Council 
convened for that purpose. 

The Council have published the President's Address, 
together with Obituary Notices of members deceased during 
the preceding year, and the Eeports and Papers read before 
the Association; also the Treasurer's Eeport, a List of 
Members, and the Eules, Standing Orders, and Bye-Laws; 
they have since added an Index, kindly prepared by Mr. P. 
O. Hutchinson, and a Table of Corrections. 

A copy of the Transaetions and Index has been sent to 
each member, and to the following Societies: The Eoyal 
Society, Linnaean Society, Geological Society, Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Eoyal Institution 
(Albemarle Street), the Society of Antiquaries, Devon and 
Exeter Institution (Exeter), Plymouth Institution, Torquay 
Natural History Society, Barnstaple Literary and Scientific 
Institution, Eoyal Institution of Cornwall (Truro), the Library 
of the British Museum, the Bodleian Library (Oxford), and 
the University Library (Cambridge). 

With the volume of Transactions was also published and 
issued to members Part I. of Devonshire Domesday Book, 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROPERTY OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

July Slst, 1886. 







£ s. d. 


Funded Property, Consols 


• • 


400 


♦Balance in Treasurer's hand (17th July, 1885) 


• • 


62 15 6 


Arrears of Annual Contributions (valued at) 


• • 


12 1 6 


"Transactions" in Stock, 1863 ... 85 copies at 2s. Od. . 


8*10 




1864 ... 98 


3s. Od. . 


14 14 


• 


1865 ... 94 „ 


2s. 6d. . 


11 15 




1866 ... 72 


3s. Od. . 


10 16 




1867 ... 70 


6s. Od. . 


21 




1868 ... 45 


6s. 6d. . 


14 12 6 




, 1870 ... 22 


6s. Od. . 


6 12 




1871 ... 21 


6s. 6d. . 


6 16 6 




1873 ... 29 


6s. Od. . 


8 14 




1874 ... 36 „ 


8s. 6d. . 


15 6 




1875 ... 15 


10s. Od. . 


7 10 




1876 ... 17 


15s. Od. . 


12 15 




, 1877 ... 20 


9s. 6d. . 


9 10 




1878 ... 8 


12s. Od. . 


4 16 




1879 ... 25 


7s. Od. . 


8 15 




1880 ... 25 


12s. 6d. . 


15 12 6 




, 1881 ... 32 


6s. Od. . 


9 12 




, 1882 ... 52 „ 


10s. Od. . 


26 




1883 ... 57 


8s. Od. . 


22 16 




1884 ... 70 . „ 


12s. Od. . 


42 


Index to do. (extra copies), 1884 ... 50 ,, 


Os. 6d. . 


1 5 


"Devonshire Domesday," Part I., 170 ,, 


2s. Od. . 
', Hon. Sci 


17 


£771 4 6 


('J 


Signed) W. HARPLEY 


:retary. 



" When the number of copies on hand of any part of the * Transactions ' 
is reduced to twenty, the price per copy shall be increased 25 per cent. ; and 
when the number has been reduced to ten copies, the price shall be increased 
60 per cent, on the original price." — Standiiig Order , No. 24. 

The " Transactions " in stock are insured against fire in the sum of £200. 
The vols, published in 1862, 1869, and 1872 are out of print. 



• The balance in Treasurer's hand (£62 15s. 6d.) is indebted to Life Compositions, 
i518 15s. + Prepaid Annual Contributions, £21 = total, £39 15s. 
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SELECTED MINUTES OF COUNCIL, APPOINTING 

COMMITTEES. 

Passed at the Meeting at SeatoUy 
JULY, 1885. 



8. That Eev. Professor Chapman, Eev. W. Harpley, Mr. W. 
Pengelly, Mr. J. Brooking Eowe, and Rev. T. K. R. Stebbing be a 
Committee for the purpose of considering at what place the Associa- 
tion shall bold its Meeting in 1887, who shall be invited to be the 
Officers during the year beginning with that Meeting, and who 
shall be invited to fill any official vacancy or vacancies which may 
occur before the Annual Meeting in 1886 ; that Mr. Pengelly be 
the Secretaty ; and that they be requested to report to the next 
Winter Meeting of the Council, and, if necessary, to the first 
Meeting of the Council to be held in July, 1886. 

9. That Mr. George Doe, Rev. W. Harpley, Mr. H. S. Gill, 
Mr. E. Parfitt, and Mr. J. Brooking Rowe be a Committee for the 
purpose of noting the discovery or occurrence of such Facts in any 
department of scientific inquiry, and connected with Devonshire, 
as it may be desirable to place on permanent record, but which 
may not be of sufficient importance in themselves to form the 
subjects of separate papers ; and that Mr. J. Brooking Rowe be 
the Secretary. 

10. That Mr. P. F. S. Amery, Mr. George Doe, Mr. R. Dymond, 
Rev. W. Harpley, Mr. P. Q. Karkeek, and Mr. J. Brooking Rowe 
be a Committee for the purpose of collecting notes on Devonshire 
Folk-Lore ; and that Mr. George Doe be the Secretary. 

11. That Mr. R. W. Cotton, Mr. R. Dymond, Mr. P. Q. Kar- 
keek, Sir J. H. Kennaway, Mr. E. Windeatt, and Mr. R. N. 
Worth be a Committee for the purpose of compiling a list of 
deceased Devonshire Celebrities, as well as an Index of the entire 
Bibliography having reference to them; and that Mr. R. W. 
Cotton be the Secretary. 
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12. That Dr. Broshfield, Mr. A. Champemowne, Loid Clifford, 
Mr. R Dymond, Mr. A. H. A. Hamilton, Mr. G. Pycroft, Mr. J. 
Shelly, and Mr. R. N. Worth be a Committee to prepare a Report 
on the Public and Private Collections of Works of Art in Devon- 
shire ; and that Mr. Dymond be the Secretary. 

13. That Mr. J. S. Amery, Mr. G. Doe, Mr. R. Dymond, Mr. 
F. T. Elworthy, Mr. F. H. Firth, Mr. P. 0. Hutchinson, Mr. P. Q. 
Karkeek, and Dr. W. C. Lake be a Committee for the purpose of 
noting and recording the existing use of any Verbal Provincialisms 
in Devonshire, in either written or spoken language ; that Mr. F. T. 
Elworthy be the Editor, and that Mr. F. H. Firth be the Secretary. 

14. That Mr. J. S. Amery, Mr. J. B. Davidson, Mr. G. Doe, Mr. 
R. Dymond, Rev. W. Harpley, Mr. J. S. Hurrell, Mr. P. 0. 
Hutchinson, Sir John B. Phear, Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, and Mr. R. 
N. Worth be a Committee for editing and annotating such parts of 
Domesday Book as relate to Devonshire ; and that Mr. J. Brooking 
Rowe be the Secretary. 

15. That Mr. P. F. S. Amery, Mr. G. Doe, Mr. P. 0. Hutchinson, 
Mr. E. Parfitt, Mr. J. Brooking P^we, and Mr. R. N. Worth be a 
Committee to collect and record facts relating to Barrows in Devon- 
shire, and to take steps, where possible, for their investigation ; and 
that Mr. R. N. Worth be the Secretary. 

16. That Mr. J. S. Amery, Mr. G. Doe, Mr. R Dymond, Mr. T. 
C. Kellock, Mr. J. B. Paige-Browne, Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, and 
Mr. E. Windeatt be a Committee to obtain information as to 
peculiar tenures of land, and as to customs of Manor Courts, in 
Devonshire ; and that Mr. E Windeatt be the Secretary. 

17. That Mr. Blackler, Mr. F. H. Firth, Rev. W. Harpley, 
Mr. E. Parfitt, and Mr. R. C. Tucker be a Committee for the purpose 
of making the arrangements for the Association dinner at St. Mary 
Church, 1886 ; and that Mr. R. C. Tucker be the Secretary. 

18. That Mr. James Hamlyn, Mr. E. E. Clyde, Mr. E. Parfitt, 
and Mr. P. F. S. Amery be a Committee to collect and tabulate 
trustworthy and comparable observations on the climate of Devon ; 
and that Mr. P. F. S. Amery be the Secretary. 



PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 



( Words or letters inserted in square brackets are intended as a guide to the 

pronunciation of the words preceding, ) 



Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is possible .at times for one who 
has to address an audience upon a subject selected either for 
him or by himself to approach his task with a degree of 
enthusiasm that makes him somewhat impatient of prefatory 
matter: he longs to rush at once in medias res. Such is my 
case this evening. As a Devonshire man, and one who has 
for many years devoted to philological pursuits such scanty 
scraps of leisure as could be secured* amid the duties and 
cares of an arduous profession, I have hoped to interest 
my hearers in a topic that blends and intertwines the 
fascinations of Devon and Philology — the Devonshire Dialect 
as illustrating and illustrated by other dialects and languages. 
And though to the splendid beacon-light which here in the 
West of Eogland has been kindled and maintained by Mem- 
bers of this Association and former Presidents it is but a 
yaffle 0* ude [laugh and Fr. eu nearly] that I am able to 
contribute, and that too without tiny attempt at eloquence, 
any endeavour to charm the ear with periods polished and 
rotund, I yet claim and demand that you shall share my 
enthusiasm in studying the language of our forefathers. For, 
to judge from the analogy of the northern part of the island, 
it was not only the peasantry in former days who spoke the 
special dialect of our county, but more or less it was used 
by all classes. In our own time indeed even the peasantry 
are forgetting the local mode of speech ; but if in Scotland 
of old learned clergymen such as William Lauder and Bar- 
bour, bishops of noble family like Gawain Douglas, heralds 
like Sir David Lindesay, Lyon King of Armes, wrote in 
** braid Scots," which we know our Scottish king James I. 
familiarly understood, it is at least probable in a very high 
degree that our ancestoi*s, if thqy had bequeathed to us a 
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local literature from early times, would have left it arrayed 
in some such linguistic costume as the Exmooi' Scolding and 
Courtship^ Mrs. Gwatkin's Devonshire Dialogues, or Nathan 
Hogg's Poems, 

Now when we read these little volumes, but especially the 
clever and humorous productions of the late Mr. Baird, the 
peculiarity that most forcibly arrests our attention is perhaps 
the Pronunciation, so widely different from that which is 
current in good modern society throughout the island. Let 
us therefore deal first with Pronunciation. And giving pre- 
cedence to the vowels, we at once notice that notwithstanding 
our familiarly speaking of the " broad " Devonshire Dialect, 
changes that have been made — corruptions, if you please — 
have really been in the direction, not of broadening, but of 
narrowing the sounds. 

Take vat^rid for example (= forward). The original sound 
of this word I take to have been foreward [store, hard]. 
Here the ward, which in current English has undergone a 
slight narrowing [corrf], and in German has become warts 
[care], has in the Devonshire Dialect thinned off into ivid, 
from which finally the w has disappeared. 

Take the verb would, the past tense of will. This is one 
of the Mixed Verbs in which besides change of vowel as in 
the Strong Verbs the Weak Termination d was also added, 
and wolde [Ger. woUte], or with the u sound [bulldog], as is 
the usual modern sound, was the result. That the vowel was 
short as in the German woUte we know from the Ormulum to 
have been the fact for at least six centuries and a half: it 
was not long as in told, sold, from tell and sell. But in the 
Devonshire Dialect this wolde, besides losing the final vowel 
and the I, has, like the second syllable of forward, dwindled 
away to wid ; nay, it becomes thinner still sometimes — weed, 
made by Nathan Hogg to rhyme with the participle zeed. 

In like manner the O.Fr. juste [dzh, now zh] has given us 
jvjSt [dzh, iv^t], but is the Dev. Dial, jist ; nonsense is non- 
sins ; can, kin ; must, miss ; from, vrim ; thai, thit ; whoever, 
uiver ; upon, apin; yes, yiss or iss; curious, Jcaryiss [Ft. 
queue nearly] ; purchase, the second syllable of which was 
the O.Fr. chacer [tsh\ now chasser, is purchis. It is unneces- 
sary to multiply examples, but it is right to add that zich 
for such is not one. This word preserves the true ancient 
vowel of the A.S. and E.E. sunk, though every other element 
of the word has been modified or thrown away. 

Another thin sound that is very frequent in the Devonshire 
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Dialect is u as in butes and shuz. The true Devonshire sound 
of this vowel seems to me to be more nearly the French m 
than u. Prince L. L. Bonaparte considers it to lie between 
the two. Mr. A. J. Ellis affirms that he has heard both 
sounds in different parts of Devonshire, and as he possesses 
wonderful accuracy of ear, I suspect he is right, though his 
observation is not confirmed by my own. Well, this sound 
in a large number of words is substituted for the fuller oo 
[Ft. ou, Ital. and Ger. u\. Thus, to quote a few examples 
only, the A.S. hoc (book), dd (do), mdna (moon), ndn (noon), 
gds, Idcian (look), edw (you), which I believe to have been 
sounded as in modern English, except that all of them had a 
long vowel, have become in Devonshire hik^ du, mune, mine, 
guse, luky yu; the O.N. tdk [cloJce], which is our took, has 
become tuk ; the Fr. prouver, mouvoir, cmisdn, have become 
pruve, muve, cushin. In words derived from earlier French 
forms with u such as user, cruel, flUte, curieux, the vowel in 
Devonshire in all probability has remained almost unchanged, 
as in yuz, cruel, vlut, curyiss ; for it was at a very early period 
that the French changed the full Italian u, with which these 
words were doubtless sounded in the Latin originals, into the 
thin u which is now so familiar. 

But it may be urged that there is certainly one large class 
of words in which the Devonshire Dialect gives a broader 
sound, as in taich, aich, clain, baist, ait yer mait, laive, pur- 
saive, &c. True these are broader sounds, that is, you have 
to open your mouth wider in sounding them than teach, each, 
eat your meat, and so on ; but it is these latter forms which 
are the corruptions, though fashion has set her seal upon 
them, and Devonshire has preserved the genuine older pro- 
nunciation. If I may be pardoned for alluding to my own 
investigations, I may claim to have proved this — and the 
proof is admitted by some who were very unwilling to accept 
it — in my work on Early English Pronunciation. It is there 
shown that though in Chaucer and other early English poets 
words may be spelt with the same termination, they may yet 
be sounded differently, just as even now here and there end in 
the same three letters, but the sound is not the same. In 
those poets we find queens, kene,grene, ben^ (part.), se7ie (part.), 
wene, bitwene, &c., rhyme together, all of these being spelt 
with een in modern English, while lene, mene (noun and verb), 
bene (noun), dene, &c., all of which we now spell with ea, 
also rhyme together, but as a rule refuse to rhyme with the 
former class. So it is with words in eke: cheke, leke, seke, 
biseke (now beseech), weke (noun), laeke, are one class yielding 

c 2 
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a large number of rhymes, while speke, hreke, ivrtke form a 
second ; and these latter, now spelt with ca, retain in Devon- 
shire their former sound, as indeed hreke does universally. 
But I will not weary my hearers with further details on this 
point, or inflict on them the whole of my thin octavo just 
now. 

In a few instances no doubt a vowel is broadened in the 
Devonshire Dialect. Thus i is made ai [Fr. hair] in oblatge, 
v{a)ine = 6ne, l(a)ive = life; or a [fate] becomes ai as in 
aigJU = eight. And so the negative prefix un, which in earlier 
times was apparently sounded as in German, and as the short 
u is habituaUy sounded now in our midland and northern 
counties, is broadened in Devonshire into on, as in onjist, 
ondu, onlike ; the change being precisely the same as seems 
to have taken place in the Friesic onvrillich for unvnllich, 
onwaocen for unwaxen, onriucht for unriucht, &c., such forms 
being very common in that Low German dialect. 

StiU I contend that in the Devonshire Dialect vowels are 
much more frequently thinned than broadSned. And this is 
nothing rare. To quote a few examples. The word for 
mother in Skt is m§,tri, Zend mS,tS,, Lab. mater, Grk. jmaTtjp 
in the dialect most widely spoken, but in Ionic and Attic 
Greek it was priTrip [may, tare], which again in Modern 
Greek is attenuated into meteer. And uniformly in Modern 
Greek tj which was e [there] is now e [here]. Again star is 
found in its true form apparently only in the oldest Skt, 
that of the Vedas, and in Zend, but has reverted to it in 
Modem English. In later Skt. it has lost the initial sibilant, 
and become tdrd. In Greek and Latin it prefixes an a, 
aarrrip, astrum, or, in Latin, takes the termination -la, stella 
for ker-la. But the root vowel is altered from a to the 
thinner e both in aa-Trip [there] and stella, and so also in the 
Goth, staimo and Ger. stem, and is thinner still in the Germ, 
derivative Gestim. The root of the Latin simi'lis {^same" 
like) is found in the Skt. sama, Engl. same. The not un- 
familiar name Aldis appears in the eastern counties as Aldvs, 
and is originally Eald-h'&s. And the locative case plur. in 
Skt. regularly ends in -shu, which in Greek is represented by 
•o-i, the Skt. naush^L for example being letter for letter the 
Greek vaixri. And in a very large class of words in our 
language the change of a [father] into a [fate] has taken 
place, as name from A.S. nama, take from O.N. taka, prepare 
from Fr. preparer, landgrave from Ger. Landgraf, parade from 
Spanish parada, volcano from Ital. volcano, and so on. 

In many cases (as in the Latin similis) the attenuation of 
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the vowel is due to the addition of a syllable containing a 
thin vowel, and to the tendency then to assimilate the former 
vowel to the latter (the change which in German we call 
umlaut). Thus when -kin is added to John, the derivative is 
not Johnkiny but Jenhin or even Jinhin; and as when to 
Angle, which seems to be the earliest form of our national 
name, is added the termination -isc, the adjective so formed 
is not Anglisc or Anglish, but Unglish, or, as it has been 
widely pronounced for several centuries, and is now almost 
universally sounded, Inglish, - To add yet two examples, 
firkin stands for fourth-kin, as being the fourth part of a 
barrel or chaldron, and kilder-kin (of which I cannot accept 
Wedgwood and SkeaVs etymology) is really a diminutive of 
cauldron or chaldron, these being only different forms of the 
same word, which is derived from the Latin caldarium with 
an augmentative ending. 

How the Devonshire Dialect tolerates the hiatus that occurs 
when the shortened form of the indefinite article is used 
before a vowel, as a egg, a ail, (i.e. an eel), a angel, a evil eye, 
it does not seem easy to explain ; but one may remark that 
in Spanish and Italian, which differ from French in this par- 
ticular, the same hiatus is permitted: as in Spanish una 
espada, una aguja ; in Italian una armata, una ala. 

Bat one phenomenon occurs in the Devonshire Dialect, as 
also in that of Wiltshire and Sussex, and probably other 
southern counties, which must not be lost sight of. It is the 
division of a long vowel so as to form two syllables ; as in 
oilr, hare, bodns, intier, myell. In the Exmoor Courtship 
we find me-al, me-an, me-at. In Mticksg Lane, one of Nathan 
Hogg's " Po-ams," we have the distich : 

" Willi, now I think I shant be vrong 
Ta zay et ez a myell long." 

And again : 

" Tha last now lives pin ower heel." 

Why this is of interest is that the same division of a long 
vowel occurs every now and then in Chaucer. For example : 

" Oifiers Mars to don his sacrifise"; 
" Ne how that lych wak6 was yholde.** 

And in later poets too at times ; as : 

" And what his father fifty years told," 

which occurs in Toumeur's Seven^er's Tragedy, And in 
Shakspere's Tempest, Prospero says to his daughter Miranda — 

" Twelve ye-ar since, Miranda, twelve year since, 
Thy father was the duke of Milan," 
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it being impossible to scan the former of these lines except 
by dividing the first " year " into two syllables. So also in 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona — 

" But qualify the fire^s extreme rage." 

In Marlowe's Edward the Second, aye must be made two 
syllables to scan the line — 

"ilye, if words will serve, if not, I must ; *' 
and Jiands in each of the consecutive lines, 

" Edw. Lay horands on that traitor Mortimer ! 
E. MoRT. Lay ha-ands on that traitor Gaveston ! " 

It is to a similar division that we owe the curious pronuncia- 
tion of the first numeral one as vmn, and in Devonshire also 
oats is sounded wuts. The change is this : the A.S. dn [lawn] 
having closed into one [Fr. a.\im6ne], and then assuming the 
close English o [hone], the sound which the word still retains 
in the three compounds alone, atone, and only, then dividing, 
like Nathan Hogg's bo-an, becomes o-on, and so wun. 

Lastly as to vowels, e sometimes assumes a kindred semi- 
vowel to precede it, while u absorbs its preceding semivowel. 
Thus here becomes yur; hearing,' y wring ; eveiiing, yevlin; 
heathfield, yeffel. Similar to this is the change of i [mar^ne] 
in Skt. into the semivowel in composition when another vowel 
follows, as when iti + dha becomes itydha [Ger. Ja\ Analo- 
gous to the woixls in which an initial w is absorbed by an u 
[too] following, as ude for wood, umman for woman, are 
numerous words in Icelandic. Thus ulfr (where the r is 
only the nom. masculine termination) is the Gothic vml/s, 
A.S. wulf, Engl, wolf, &g. The verbs va'Sa, which is the A.S. 
wadan, Engl, wade, and vefa, which is the A.S. v:efan, Engl. 
weave, have as their past tenses first per. plur. 6*6um ^oathe\ 
and dfn^m [over] respectively ; and vella [2^;efl?Zock] and mr^a 
in like manner, which are the German wallen and werden, 
make ullum and m^'^um; the initial w, which in Modern 
Icelandic is sounded like our v, but was probably our w at an 
earlier stage of the language, has disappeared. 

Next to refer briefly to the aspirate. This, as everybody 
knows, has almost vanished from French, Italian, and 
Eomonsch, and is quite unknown in Spain, Portugal, and 
Greece. The true Devonian follows these excellent prece- 
dents to a great extent, very commonly omitting the h where 
it ought to be sounded, while elsewhere it inserts* it when 
unauthorized for the sake of emphasis. It is on the dis- 
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tinguisbed authority of Mr. Baird that I affirm, that if a 
friend of yours seems to hinterveer way you, and tu hack in a 
manner that you deem honjist, it is perfectly hatup'n an haisy 
to you to administer a gentle and dignified rebuke by calling 
him a hass I 

In the consonants we find a tendency to prefer the sonant 
or flat to the surd or sharp, especially in the three classes of 
words represented by vlower for flower, zyder for dder, and 
zhtire for sure. This preference for the sonant letter seems to 
have been formerly characteristic of aU the Southern dialects. 
It is not so with the sibilants — ^to judge from the spelling — 
in Eobert of Gloucester's Chronicle, written about the close 
of the thirteenth century ; but such forms as vor, byvore, vayr, 
vorst (= first), vast (=fast), lyve (=life), wyve (=wife), vour, 
vourty, &c., are found on every page. In the Ayenhite of 
Inwyt, written in the Kentish dialect in the fourteenth 
century, the fiat sibilants also are as common f^ in the West 
of England, though Dr. Morris states that *Hhe modem 
Kentish vernacular has dropped this peculiarity." But it is 
curious to observe that the substitution of v for / characterizes 
one of the old Greek dialects — the Macedonian. The Greek 
3 [veeta] is almost identical with our v; and in the names 
BiXiTTTrog for ^iXiinrog, and BepviKfj (the name of Herod 
Agrippa's queen, as given in Acts xxv.) for ^epevU^, we have 
just the same phenomenon as is exhibited in the Devonshire 
vour and vive for four SLudflve. 

The guttural or gutturals formerly existing in English, 
and still familiar in German, Scotch, Welsh, Spanish, Modern 
Greek, &c., have been variously dealt with in Devonshire as 
in other parts of the island. As in laughter, A.S. Meahtor, 
PL Du. lach, Ger. Lache and Oeldchter, the now recognised 
pronunciation substitutes an / for the guttural ; so in Devon- 
shire we have auft for ou^ht, and stfe for sigh. But in many 
instances for the guttural, and in one word (after) for/, an r 
is substituted; of course pronounced with well reverted 
tongue — arter, darter, ort {aught), nort, thort, cort, " vrit bort ez 
wit tort,'' and so on. I have only noticed one instance of an 
r simply intrusive ; namely, wisterd for worsted. For worsted, 
according to both Wedgwood and Skeat, takes its name from 
the village Worsted (that is, Worth-stead), in Norfolk ; and 
the second syllable contains neither an r nor any sound that 
an r could replace. Of a simply intrusive d in conjunction 
with the kindred consonants there are several examples — 
comder, twirdlin, purdlin uv a cat, quardlin (i,e. quarrelling), 
and so on. Apparently also there is an intrusive / in atUbum 
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as an epithet of hair ; but in fact the I is radical, the word 
being derived (as Dr. Murray will show in Part II. of his 
great Dictionary) from the Lat. alburnus ; so that it means 
originally not golden, but whitish. 

But one instance of the addition of a consonant must not 
be passed over. It is found in the phrase " vor enny keendest 
theng " {ExmooT Courtship), This keendest, which has assumed 
an illicit final t (such as we find in amidst, amongst, whilst), 
was in its earlier form kynnes, the genitive of hin ; i.e, kind 
or sort The literal meaning of " vor enny keendest theng " 
is therefore " for a thing of any kind." Many such phrases 
are to be found in our Early English writers, the word kin 
being spelt either wit^h a y (the earliest form), or a u, or an i, 
and not infrequently the adjective preceding was also in the 
genitive to agree with its noun. Thus in Layamon we have 
"a summes kinnes wisen;" that is, "in a fashion of some 
kind," or, as we should now say, "in some kind of fashion ;'* 
"nones kunnes assaylyng" {Castle of Love) — "assault of no 
kind," or, in the modern idiom, "no kind of assault."* 

More common however than either the addition or the 
insertion of consonants is their omission. Thus v is dropped 
in zar for serve, I in unny for only ; thus also r is dropped in 
foce, scace, heace (= hearse), pobss'n, .weth a wile, Thesday and 
cus, [Fr. ewrieux, nearly] as standing both for course and coarse, 
the two words being confounded. The omission of r in all 
these words is before the sharp sibilant, and differs in that 
particular from the use in the Langue d' Oc of nost* home for 
notre homme, that is, mon mari ; and from such forms in the 
dialect of Gascony, as aute for autre, rende for rendre, live for 
livre, poude for potere, late Latin for posse. But in hoce 
(= hoarse) it is current English that is corrupt, as shown 
by A.S. hds [hawl], O.N. hdss [Ital. au], O.H.G. heis, Swed. 
lies. Da. hces [ face], Dutch, heesch. Similarly, where there is 
apparently a h lost in rammle for ramble, as in various 
English dialects, the b does not originally belong to the 
word, but is, as Prof. Skeat shows, a euphonic insertion like 
the /3 in ajm^poTogA Ramble is in fact derived from roam by 

* This idiom is pretty fully discussed in a note in my edition of the Castle 
of Love, on 1. 855. 

t It is now just thirty years— so the years fly away — since I wrote a paper 
for the Philological Society, explanatory of such insertions, to show how there 
is almost a physiological necessity for them. Dr. Richard Morris has justly 
remarked tnat **the seat of euphony is in the vocal, not in the acoustic 
organs;" and it requires but little study of these vocal organs to discover 
that the breath is stopped from passing through the nose by the elevation of 
the velum palati in sounding all letters, both vowels and consonants, except 
only the three nasal liquids m, ng, n, which difler only in this particular 
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the addition of an Z, which conveys at once a diminutive and 
a frequentative sense — to keep on roaming a little. .The 
same termination is found in sprinkle from A.S. sprencauy 
justle or jostle from joust, trample from the Germ, and Platt- 
Deutsch trampen, hustle from the Old Dutch husten, gruntle 
(a word found in Villiers's Rehearsal) from grunt. And as to 
the intrusive b we find it also in mumble from mum, shambles 
from A.S. scamel== stool, and in tremble, Fr. trembler from late 
Latin tremulare. 

The Devonshire Dialect drops a t occasionally, as in ack, 
fack, tiex, bess, a^kshly, girielvoks, kurrek; but much more 
frequently a d, as in behine, vine 0=Jind), roun\ poun\ han\ 
lan\ harly, ha7inel, &c. Just so the Fr. pronoun en had in 
early times a final t, ent, which t represents the d of the 
Latin inde, from which the word is derived. 

Numerous other instances of euphonic change are furnished 
by our native dialect — lebn, zebn, lebner for eleven, seven, levener 
( = luncheon), bumbye for bye and bye, hapmy for halfpenny, 
dree happerd a nits for three ha'p'orth of nuts, dripmy bit for 
threepenny hit, wiss'n for wouldst not, kiss bring for canst bring 
— but time will not admit of my dwelling on these. But the 
forms idd'n for vi not, and wadd*n for wa^ n^t must be alluded 
to as closely analogous to certain changes of letter in Greek, 
where Homer, Pindar, and Herodotus give us oSixri, KCKaSimevov, 
and iSfiev for ocrimii, KeKaa-jiievov, and la-jiiev; only here it is 
the S that is radical, and the change has been in the other 
direction. 

There is, however, one curious metathesis that must detain 
us a little longer. It is where r changes places with an 
adjacent vowel. Examples are urch, urd, curst, burches for 
rich, red, crust, breeches ; firnt, pimt, pimce for front, print, 
prince; urgment for regiment; burd and cheese', burmstoan, 
purty, apurn, girt (i.e. great), purtect, pursayve, purmote ; and 
so on. But in Greek in like manner we have side by side 
Kparepo^ and Kaprepo^, Opaa-og and Qapaog, fjim/SpoTov (with 
the euphonic /3) and rjjuLapTov, KpaSld and KapSia. Nor is it 
very easy to determine which is the older form. Take the 
last pair. The form KapSla is supported by the Latin cor, 
cordis, Goth, hairto, O.H.G. herza, A.S. heorte, Icel. hjarta, 

from 6, g (hard), and d. If therefore we are passing from one of these con- 
sonants to another, as in going from m\jo I or from n to r, among other changes 
we have to close the passage through the nostrils. This at once changes m 
into hy and when for ravimle we say ramble, we have in reality effected thje 
transition from m to I more easily when we have made it in two steps instead 
of one. So av-pos becomes &p5p6s, and the Fr. ipin (for ^ine) with the 
diminutive -?e added becomes jingle. 
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PI. Du. hart, EngL heart But the Skt. is hrid, and in Old 
Irish Dr. Whiteley Stokes gives us the two forms cride and 
cradion. One thing only is clear, that not Devonians alone, 
but the Indo-European races generaDy (for 1 believe r is 
found in all Indo-European alphabets), have found it some- 
what easy to mix up this letter with its vowel. But it is 
specially notable that in Sanskrit, and in Bengali also, this 
transposition is fully recognised. In that part of Sanskrit 
grammar which treats of Sandhi (that is, Euphonic Com- 
bination) rules are given on the subject. I will not trouble 
you with the rules, but here are a few examples. Mi, to go, 
gives richchhati, he goes, bjit drchchhat, he went. Kri, to do 
or make, jri, to grow old, give us the futures kartdy he will 
do, and jaritd, he will grow old. Kriy to make, and kri, to 
scatter, both form the causal kdrayati, he causes to make, or 
he causes to scatter. So drish forms a verbal adjective 
darshaniyahy chrit chartyah, krit kirtyah, vrish vi^ishyah or 
varshyah. And pitri, father, mdtri, mother, nri, man, form 
the plurals pitarah, mdtarah, narah, or in the older form with 
s, pitaras, mdtaras, naras, identical with the Greek Trarepeg, 
luLaT€p€9 (^ol), avipeg. But the resemblance of the Devon- 
shire Dialect to these Indian languages is all the more striking 
if the opinion is correct, which is held by modern philologers, 
that the phenomenon is to be ascribed to the peculiar sound 
of the Sanskrit r in this class of words. It waS not, accord- 
ing to this view, the trilled dental r, as in ride, rapid, or the 
guttural r, as in French and the Northumbrian hurr, but just 
the same reverted r as is so familiar in our county, the tongue 
being curled back towards the back of the palate, as in their, 
lord, Dartmoor. 

But it is time to leave Pronunciation, though the subject is 
far from exhausted, and proceed to the Accidence of Devonian 
grammar. 

Here turning first to the pronouns, zum aumin, especially 
that last syllable, present a considerable difficulty. My old 
friend, Mr. Elworthy, has it in his very competent hands, and 
zoce I am strongly tempted to leave it there, and yet may 
summon courage to deal with it vurder aun. 

Now Nathan Hogg has left it on record that wan awm 
comd to ware I zot. The history is interesting, but it is the 
form of expression awm that needs one brief remark. It is 
of course equivalent to of them, but it does not stand for of 
them. The final m stands for h£m, the dative plural of hs, 
which came to be used indifferently as dative or accusative. 
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And if we read — 

"A vigger jump'd, ha zeed'n du% 
An naw'd 'n " — 

what is this *n that occurs twice? The question admits 
of a brief answer. It was originally a word of four letters, 
hine [Imn^t], the accus. masc. sing, of Ae, for which in ordi- 
nary English the dative him is now substituted. This hine 
lost the final e, lost the aspirate, lost its first vowel (these two 
constituting the root in a modified form), and 'n alone re- 
mained, a fragment of the termination. This tempts one to a 
brief digression. We have one word in the language of five 
letters, of which, as some philologers have supposed, only one 
is radical — the word drake. The Latin anas, of which the 
stem is anut, claims kindred with drake as to the first letter 
d only ; the -rake, Ger. -rich, as in Tduberich, indicates the 
male bird. So Latham and others have anatomized drake, 
not satisfactorily ; but it remained for an ingenious French- 
man, Pellissier, to point out in a work on the French language 
a French noun, in which not a single letter of the root 
remains — ^the word oncle. But this is an absurd mistake. The 
word is derived from the Latin avuncultos, itself a diminutive 
from avus. In avunculus, if the v was sounded like our w, 
its disappearance before the kindred u is just similar to the 
formation of our Devonshire ude and umman already dis- 
cussed. If it was sounded like our v, we again find analogies 
in Jiead (Devonshire haid) for Middle English heved, from 
A.S. heafod, and lord (Devonshire hard), from M.E. loverd, 
A.S. hldford. At all events the v slips out, and auncul'iis 
remains. Then the change that takes place is just the same 
as when Clavdius assumed the form of Cloditis, plaicstrum 
that of plostrum, or when the Latin cauda became the Italian 
coda, and the Latin causa, the Italian cosa, and the French 
chose. And so when we compare the standard French of the 
present day with that which is still called the Langue d*Oc 
and spoken in the South of France, we find the dative of the 
article au is in Langue d'Oc aou, gauche is gaoucho, and so on. 
In fact the o in oncle is the root, all three letters of the root 
compressed into one. 

Now it is familiarly known that a variety of terminations 
consisting of or beginning with vowels, that were in constant 
use in A.S. (as in steorr-a star, tung-e tongue, wud-u wood, 
lufi-an to love), all, like hine which we have just dealt with, 
in M.E. became a simple e, and finally this also was lost at 
least in the spoken language, as in these very words, star^ 
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tongue, wood, love. But in Devonshire we find one word, a 
demonstrative adjective, which to this day preserves the M.E. 
ending, the word thicky. This was in A.S. the def. art. fol- 
lowed by Uca for the masc, Uce [caper] for the fem. and 
neuter. Hence thilke [caper], which losing the I and thin- 
ning, as 80 commonly, the final vowel, becomes thicky. There 
is. we all know, existing by the side of this, another form in 
which the final vowel is abraded, thic (or thek, as it appears 
in the Exmoor Courtship). 

In the adjectives it is notable that we have a few double 
comparatives and double superlatives. To students of lan- 
guage it is of course a familiar fact that near is really the 
comparative of the A.S. riedh or nih, which we now pro- 
nounce nigh; so that nearer is a double comparative. More 
obviously still biggerer is such. And forma in A.S. and 
O.Friesic is a superlative meaning first, the m having the 
force of a superlative exactly as in the equivalent Latin 
primus. But to this forma a second superlative termination 
'ost is added, and so fore-m-ost is formed, a double super- 
lative. We have in standard English several such forms; 
and Devonshire can boast one of its own — leastest. 

This doubling of a termination to convey the same force 
twice over is happily named by Dr. Latham " excess of ex- 
pression." We find it not only in double comparatives and 
double superlatives, and in forms more complicated still, like 
innermost, nethermost; we have also double feminines like 
sang-str-ess ; participles with a double termination in vulgar 
English, as drownded, and the newfangled abomination sod- 
dened; double diminutives, like the Scotch lassiekin, which 
is exactly the Latin puellula; and double plurals. For 
example, analogous to mouse mice, cow changes its vowel, 
and forms the plural ky (A.S. cy ). To this an n is added as 
in ox oxen, and the double plural kine appears. Analogous 
to goose geese, and foot feet, was hrd^or ^rew\ brd^er, which 
in A.S. was a dative sing., but in E.E. was used as a nom. 
plur.; but it seems to have been forgotten in course of time 
that brether was plural, so " to make assurance doubly sure " 
an n was added, and the double plural bretheren or brethren 
was the result. But what is curious is that in one of the 
commonest of these words Devonshire claims to possess a 
keener insight into language, and commonly rejects the 
superfluous letter. For the noun child, like a large class of 
words in German and in Icelandic, forms the plural by 
adding -er. In ordinary English -en is superadded, as in 
numerous forms in Dutch, and in M.E. there existed lambren, 
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calveren, eyren (eggs) ; but Devonshire, like the Northern 
Dialect of English, which it very rarely follows, nsuaUy 
prefers the simple plural childer, though childem is also used. 

This plural termination -en, which was much used in M.E., 
as ujiclen, sustren [Ger. suss] (sisters), hosen, fon (foes), been 
(bees), &c., has almost died out in Devonshire. Yet there is 
one such in Mrs. Gwatkin's Devonshire Dialogues, and with the 
termination added not to a word originally English, but to 
one of French origin, rosen: a tetty o' rosen (a bunch of 
roses), and pots o* rosen. 

But we have not yet done with "excess of expression." 
In A.S. were certain genitives of pronouns which in Modem 
English have become her, our^ your, their. To all of these we 
add, when we use them (as the French grammarians would 
say) disjunctively, another genitive termination, s. The final 
r was already a sign of the genitive, as often in German, and 
to a small extent in Dutch and Icelandic ; but we have made 
double genitives, hsrs, ours, yours, theirs. 

Now let us return to min. The grouud is sufficiently 
cleared ; it will be enough that I simply state the conclusion 
at which I have arrived. The word is equivalent to them, or 
to the hem which, as we have seen, is often represented only 
by *m, as in aul aw 'm. Then, as we now know that pro- 
nouns may take a double inflexion, such as the double 
genitives just dealt with, and that nouns may form double 
plurals, like childem, my theory is that in min we have a 
double plural, though it is termination only. The word pro- 
bably never existed in its full form, which would be hemen 
or hemin ; but the last two letters were added after the first 
two had already disappeared. 

(Several days after the last paragraph was written I made 
a discovery, and in the course of writing this paper I have 
made more than one such, with mingled surprise, amusement, 
and vexation. What to the writer seemed original has after 
all not been original. Experience shows that it is very easy 
to have ideas lodged in the mind, the source of which we 
have utterly forgotten, and in course of time the thoughts 
themselves are lost sight of, overlaid — as though by Darwin's 
earthworms — with a layer of other matter; and then some 
day when we are digging we come upon some substance a 
little beneath the surface which we fancy we have never seen 
before, and we plume ourselves, it may be, on the happy 
result of our ingenious and painstakin<( search; when after 
all it is only a mineral that is already known and described 
in the books. Four years ago Mr, Elworthy read a paper 
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before this Association, in which he maintained — on the 
basis of facts furnished by my learned friend and late 
colleague, Dr. Murray — the very view for which I have just 
been contending. He was so kind as to send me a copy, and, 
with a greater or less degree of attention, I read it, and 
in course of time utterly forgot it ! Ought then the last few 
paragraphs to have been entirely struck out ? I think not ; 
for to the very best of my consciousness and belief I was 
exploring on wholly untrodden ground, and any argument 
becomes the more cogent when it is thoroughly re-examined 
and remodelled, with old facts marshalled in a new array, 
and fresh facts introduced. But this must be clearly avowed, 
that whatever merit there may be in this little discovery 
belongs to Mr. El worthy and Dr. Murray, to be divided 
between them in whatever proportions are just. I disclaim 
it altogether. Besides, in the paper referred to it is shown 
by several quotations from the old poem of Sir Ferumbras 
that the form hemen, or hymen, that seemed so necessary as 
an earlier form of min, actually did exist ; nay, in one passage 
the very word men itself; and this old poem too is in tlie 
Devonshire dialect. So the argument is clenched, and the 
origin of this curious form remains in the region of con- 
jecture no longer.) 

Passing on now to the verbs, we notice first, in the verb 
to be, how pure the Devonshire dialect has remained from 
northern admixture. In A. S., as in German and Latin, two 
defective verbs, partly overlapping, unite to form the verb 
substantive (not to mention a third was, wes, or mis, which 
supplies some of the past tenses). The root of one of these 
two appears in Skt. in the form as, in Grk. as e? (as in earri, 
€(TiuL€v), in Latin as es (as in est, estis, essem), in Gothic as is, in 
A. S. as is, and so on. The root of the other is in Skt. &M, 
Grk. <l>v, Latin fu, and so on. The former of these often 
loses the initial vowel, as in Lat. sum for esum, sim for esim ; 
and it is from this root that the pres. ind. in A. S. forms the 
plur. we synd or syndon, ge synd or syndoti, M synd or syvdon. 
From the other root the plur. we, ge, M, bedd, or bed, is derived, 
which in M. E. became i^e, ye, they, been, or be. But the 
former root es often, under certain circumstances dependent 
on the place of the accent in the Old Teutonic, changes its 
final sibilant into an r, as in the Latin eram, and, pray observe, 
in the pres. ind. in Icelandic, which runs thus : em (or er), 
ert, er ; plur. erum, eru^, eru. Now the Icelandic, which 
when we speik of times long ago we usually call Old Norse 
(though the changes in the language during nearly a thousand 
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yeai-s have been so slight as hardly to justify the use of a 
distinct name), was the native tongue of those invaders who, 
under the name of Northmen or Danes, carried on so long 
and bitter a conflict with our Saxon and Anglian forefathers. 
The Angles, at least those who oQCupied the district north of 
the Humber, probably already spoke a dialect not very remote 
from the 0. N. ; and when a large body of Scandinavian 
invaders came and settled iu their midst, these could not but 
impress a marked character on the Northern English dialect 
as a whole — the dialect, that is, which was spoken from the 
Humber to the Forth — confirming it in its resemblance to 
the Norse. Hence, to specify only a single detail, the 
Northern English has for the plur. of the pres. ind. of the 
verb to he, aron, or aren, or am, or are. Devonshire is loyal 
to the Southern mode of speech, and says always es he, yxi he, 
they he, 

Agfdn, in the A. S. verb the plur. of the pres. ind. regularly 
ended in -aS. As the centuries rolled on, they brought 
changes, which I need not weary you with, except to* say 
that in the Southern English this simply changed into 
-eth, or lost the vowel, stUl retaining the -th. In Eobert of 
Gloucester, of the thirteenth century, and in the Kentish 
Ayeribite of Invnt, of the fourte^th, this is the regular 
termination. In Chaucer this does not occur ; for he wrote 
in the Midland dialect, in which the -a^ was overpowered 
and expelled by the -on of the impert and of both tenses of 
the subj. Chaucer's plur. was we, ye, they, tellen, or telU, or 
telle with the final e mute. But in the Devonshire dialect 
the ancient ending has not wholly vanished, and thus we can 
account for the apparent solecism in " like giants ait Hh!' 

Now when some of us went to school, we were taught to 
divide verbs into Regular, such as love loved; and Irregular, 
such as run ran, shine shone. It is the fashion now to call 
those that form the past tense by a change of vowel Strong 
Verbs, and those that add d or ed Weak Verbs. Just so in 
Greek there was a strong and a weak past tense, the strong 
called the Second Aorist, the weak the First Aorist. In 
both ancient Greek and modern English we find all newly- 
formed verbs follow the weak inflexion — (pi\oaro<f)€(o 
€<f)i\o(r64>rj(ra, and electrify electrified. And in many instances 
in Greek a verb in the early writers used the strong aorist, 
and in later the weak. The same tendency is found in the 
Devonshire dialect. Instead of knew, threw, drew, ran, sang, 
stuck, shook, fell, &c., we find naw*d, draw'd, drade, rind, 
suing d, stik'd, shak'd, valVd [Fr. p(tZe], and so on. 
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In Dutch, Flemish, and High Germ, there was and is to 
most past participles a prefix ge-, which is not found in the 
Scandinavian languages. In like manner it appears never to 
have existed in Northumbrian English ; while it was com- 
monly, not always, used in Midland and Southern Early 
English. Now the vulgar pronunciation of this prefix at 
Berlin is not ge-, but ye-/ and* doubtless at some period the 
English ge- underwent a like change, after which it was 
further simplified into y- or i- (as constantly in Chaucer and 
his contemporaries), and next into a mere a- [-America] before 
it finally vanishes. This as a participial prefix has entirely 
disappeared from the now current English; but in Devon- 
shire there are innumerable such forms — a-com/d, a-got^ a- 
told, a-vound, a-skalded [Ft. "pdlejy and so on. But I need 
not enlarge the list. Your Committee on Devonshire Verbal 
Provincialisms is diligently collecting examples. 

It was remarked just now that the old infinitive ended in 
-n, which in Chaucer's time was obsolescent. In like manner 
ago is the later form of agone ; and so in many instances a 
final n is lost in Devonshire. Thus we find a-be for been, 
a-lade for laden, I'm mistake, ef I'd a-like, where can they be 
go to ? n being omitted. Similar to these are in Early English 
writers y-do for done, i-falle for fallen, unknowe for unhaown, 
he hadde be for he had been, to have take for to have taken, 
i-schrefoe for shriven, and so on. But while we notice this 
peculiarity in a few Devonianisms or in a fourteenth century 
poet like Chaucer or prose writer like the author of Merlin, 
we perhaps fail to notice that there are in current English 
many instances of the very same apocope. This may be 
accompanied by a change of vowel, or the past indicative 
may be used as a participle ; but the -n is thrown away, as in 
let, hung, run (Chaucer's i-ronne), sung, swum, burst, shone, for 
Iceten or gelceten, hangen or gehangen, &c. 

But there is another participial form that claims attention, 
which is commonly denounced as a vulgarism in whatever 
part of England it is met with, and nevertheless is by no 
means so corrupt a form as that which fashion has long sanc- 
tioned : I mean -in for -ing in the pres. participle. In Skt. 
the pres. and fut. participles active form their Anga base — 
you will forgive my not stopping to define the term — in -ant, 
as tudant striking, adarU eating. In Greek the pres. act. 
part, and certain others form their stem in vr, pronounced 
nd, as — I quote the genitive — rvTrrovro^, pronounced by the 
Modern Greeks teeptondos, SeiKvvvrog pronounced dheekneendos. 
In Latin we find nt in the pres. part, act., and 7id in what 
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some grammarians, I think justly, regard as the pres. part 
pass., as amaTvs dmantiSf amartdus amainda amandum. In 
Germ, the termination is -end, in A.S. -^nde ; while in IceL it 
was and is -andi (as kallandi [ipaddling] calling, hrennandi 
burning) ; and hence in the Northern dialect of Early English 
we find -ande, while in the Southern -inde became a common 
form, of which, as in all other words ending in an unac- 
cented e, that e became mute. But notice that in all these 
forms the n is followed by a d. At this point therefore the 
verbs give, bear, love [loop] have for their participles givind, 
bearind, lovind [loof] ; and obviously it is a smaller change 
merely to omit the d and so get givin\ bearin', lovin', than 
both to omit the d and also change the nasal liquid nd (to 
adopt the Skt. method of naming the letter) into ngd [oing]. 
Yet the rigd form, giving, bearing, loving, is now deemed 
correct, and is authorized and alone tolerated by that 

"usus 
Quern penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi." 

The dialect of our county has gallantly fought for five 
centuries or more for the less corrupt form, but has fought in 
vain. One cause which has favoured the change of -iwrf into 
'ing is no doubt the fact that there existed at the same time 
two considerable classes of nouns, chiefly verbal nouns, ending 
one in -ung (which is also so common a termination in 
German) and the other in -ing, and a confusion of the three 
terminations was the result ; just as in Devonshire we find 
vrite used not only for the verb ifrrite and the noun fright^ 
but also for the adjective right. 

Before taking leave of this class of words — meetin, veelin, 
vjaiinin [hard], tinkrin, hammerin, vHxikin [Fr. pdle], aadn, 
watchin [father], drappin, lamin, and so on through all the 
verbs in the language — it may be permitted to observe how 
easy it is for anyone who attempts to write in a local dialect 
to adopt erroneously the customary mode of spelling, either 
from mere force of habit, or from failing to observe some of 
the local peculiarities. Mrs. Gwatkin always writes these 
words with -ing; Mr. Baird does so occasionally, but much 
less frequently in his Second Series (1864) than in the earlier 
Letters and Poems (1860). I suspect his later observation 
was the more connect. In like manner Mrs. Gwatkin writes 
why, when, where, etc. : Mr. Baird never does, and I venture 
to think he is right. The wh which is so distinctly sounded 
by the Irishman or the Scotchman, but for which the majority 
of Englishmen now substitute the simple w, is, I believe, 
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never pronounced by the class of whom Nathan Hogg is so 
brilliant a representative. 

From Accidence we pass on to Syntax. And here the 
first point to be noted is that the familiar rule which demands 
a nominative case for the subject of a verb seems to be in 
Devonshire honoured almost as much in the breach as in the 
observance. The accusative seems actually to be preferred, 
but not those forms now used as accusatives, but which were 
originaDy datives, him, them, whom; nor has ms ousted J, 
that modest uniliteral pronoun, which is always conscious of 
standing for number one, and can assert its individuality 
under the most inauspicious circumstances. For we Devon- 
shire uses iiaoT es; for example, '' WeU, thort I, VjS shall ha 't 
bam-bye, and zo es had, with a sissarary." And again, Rab 
is telling Bett of some of his domestic wealth that may serve 
ere long to promote their nuptial bliss : ** I Ve a gude doust 
bed-tye, and a tester-bed, and a banging brass kittle that es 
may swap for what gudes es may lack." But we is also used, 
as in the same connexion, " Well than, we 'U zee to raise the 
wind to buy a pig." She, as a nominative, gives place to 
hw : " Her squat down upon the bank, and her put back her 
head, and made fast her eyes : ' How delightsome,' her zaid, 
* is the soft wind that blows 'pon my vace/ " Thee is substi- 
tuted for thou: "'Sweet lamb,' her zaid, 'art thee dead? 
Wilt thee never open thee eyes again ? ' " But in Nathan 
Hogg's Sairyiss Poams we find thou also. 

" Wat diet ikow yer, lihow littl vloVr ? 
Why zich a spot diat crave ] ** 

And again — 

« Iss ! Uttl vlow'r, 1 11 iver think, 
As thow rayturn'st aych yur, 
Thit thov) beest zent ta bare ta mee 
A zmile uv luv viim hur." 

But, as in current English and in French, the plural pronoun 
is more commonly used than the singular, even when addressed 
to a single person, being sometimes yu [nearly Fr. yewa;], 
sometimes ee. Here is you as a nominative — 

" Ft* '11 vine et tha gurtist misteak yuVe a-meade, 
Ef yw git hinterveerin way wan tuther's treade." 

And ee is familiar in " du ee " and " doan't ee!* And as an 
accusative we have you in, " Gaffer, did I iver tell you, that 
measter was drunk lass Vriday, and vall'd into the mud-pool. 
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and that Dame and I lugg*d en out ? " But the pronoun here 
is emphatic, otherwise ee — which of course stands for ye — 
would be preferred, at least after a verb, as in " I zeed ee du 't." 
But you is originally accusative and dative: ye alone is 
the nominative. We have therefore in the sentences just 
quoted a complete confusion of cases, which, I need haidly 
observe, obtains very generally in standard English, as weU 
as in the Devonshire Dialect. Is any such confusion to be 
found in other languages ? The French je, in Old Fr. jeo or 
jo, is simply another form of ego ; but when the pronoun id 
separated from the verb, it is not je that is used (except in 
the solitary phrase je sou8sign6\ but ynoi^ derived from the 
Latin accusative me. The change of vowel is the same as 
when the Latin regem, after being cut down to re, as in 
Italian and Spanish, then, like a large class of similar words, 
admits the sound of o or ou [Fr. soza], and becomes rmii 
[i^ere], and afterwards roi, as now pronounced. Moi then is 
clearly accusative, and yet used as a nominative, disjunc- 
tively, as the grammarians call it. The reverse of this is 
found in Languedoc, where Uou (which is the Latin ego^ 
Portuguese eu, Italian io, Spanish yo, and French je) is regu- 
larly used for moi, and not as je. In like manner in O.Fr. 
que, and in Italian che, though derived from the accusative 
quern, are often used as nominatives ; and in Portuguese 
quern [Fr. g'wmtuple] may be a nominative, as, Q^em era eu ? 
Who was I ? So the Latin m^d for me, which the analogy of 
the Sanskrit ablatives mat, " from me," and twat, " from thee," 
shows to be originally an ablative, is used in Plautus more 
commonly as an accusative than as an ablative. A like con- 
fusion, not of cases but of genders, is found in the French 
leur. The Latin genitive plural, illm^um illarum illorum, is 
the origin of the O.Fr. lor, which became leur. The feminine 
form is lost, and leur, like the Italian loro also, is used for 
both genders. When eus [It. j&t^ropa] is used in O.Fr. as a 
feminine, this is only an apparent confusion of genders, the 
modern eux being masculine ; for, as Orelli has well shown 
in his Altfranzosische Grammatik, the Latin feminine singular 
ilia becomes ele (later elle) ; this ele loses the final e, then 
assumes an s to form the plural, and the els that results 
becomes etcs [It. ^'wropa], as the liquid I becomes u in in- 
numerable instances. 

But from the language of Ville-Hardouin, and the Roman 
de la Hose, let us come back to our Devonian forms of 
speech. And before leaving the pronouns, it is worth while 
to observe that in many other cases besides the one expres- 
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sion already quoted emphasis decides the form to be used. 
Him, when uneraphatic, is en or 'ti, as we have already seen : 
" Why, the mother and darter rag en and scan en whenever 
they come atwart en'' But if emphasis is needed, Devon- 
shire uses he: "I wish zumbody wid mawl he ; " " Hur drade 
sheep's eyes ta ^ ; " " Hur defied he and his law ; " " Jist ax 
a hey So for the feminine : Betty describes old Mall, who 
was a terrible termagant, as " trimming up my Measter," and 
then describes him in turn as " wringing up his vist to Aer, 
and swearing he 'd have her before her betters, and trounce 
Aer" — the pronoun her three times. But if emphatic — 

" I '11 wurk a charm to tackle tkeJ* 

Now just as there is confusion in the use of pronouns, so 
we find when we turn to the verbs. From the Sanskrit 
verbal root a8 = he, which I have already had occasion to men- 
tion, is formed the present indicative 1st singular asmi = I am, 
where the additional syllable is obviously connected with 
the oblique cases of the 1st personal pronoun, my, nie in 
English, md, me, m/it, etc. in Sanskrit. The same root as 
assumes the forms es in Greek and Latin ; and in Greek we 
might therefore expect es?ni = Sanskrit asmi; but instead of 
this — just as in Icelandic va^mdl is pronounced vammdl — 
we have e/x/i/ = J am in the Doric dialect, which, undergoing 
a slight additional change, became el/uLi [Amy] in other paries 
of Greece. In Latin the same es, with the same consonant m 
added, becomes estim, and then (as above remarked) loses the 
initial vowel. In Icelandic we get the same biliteral root ; 
but in the Ist person singular of the present indicative, 
whei-e Latin drops the e and keeps the 5, Icelandic drops the 
8 and keeps the e. Hence we get Icel. ek em=Lat. ^um. 
Similarly in Mceso-Gothic we have ik im, and in A.S. ic eom, 
which in modem times has become modified into I am. The 
analogy then of these other languages makes it plain that of 
the two letters of the word am, the first is the modified root 
of the verb, the second is the modified pronoun of the first 
person. Apart from such analogy the word would be in- 
capable of explanation, there being no other* instance in 
English of this termination m, familiar as it is in the Latin 
verb. But what of the Devonshire Dialect? As above 
pointed out, it prefers to use he in the present tense, and it is 
doubtless because am was less familiar that its exact signifi- 
cance was forgotten, and so it came to be used with other 
pronouns besides /, as thow'm, we*m, yu'm, they'm,, I 
suspect that an entirely difierent explanation would have to 
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be given of such French provincialisms as j^avons for j'ai 
in Le M4decin Malgr6 Lui and elsewhere. 

A diflFerent account must be given of the addition of the 
final s in verbs, not only in the third person singular, but in 
other parts also of the present tense, as / writes for I write ; 
Zais I ; In es gose; Yu hares et wp wull both in body an min'; 
Tha drums wis a bating ; They lukes in my veace; How they 
laffs to be zure. Now in A.S. four parts out of the six of the 
present tense end in ^ (th). Thus the tense I love in A.S. is in 
full as follows : 

ic lufige we lufiaS 

\>\ji lufast ge lufia^ 

he lufa« hi lufia« 

This S (th) very readily changes into 5 (precisely the process 
which is reversed by persons who lisp), and thus we have 
the three persons of the plural ending in the slame s as the 
third person singular. Every one remembers how Shakspere 
uses this old form in the beautiful song — 

" Hark, hark, the lark at heaven's gate sings, 
And Phoebus gins arise 
His steeds to water at those springs, 
On chalic'd flowers that lies" 

This use is not rare in the Folio Shakspere, though com- 
monly altered by modern editors. Numerous examples are 
quoted in Dr. Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar, and it is 
common in Devonshire also. 

Various Idioms, some of which hover on the borders of 
Syntax, next claim attention. 

One of these is the use of the conjunction that to strengthen 
and confirm another conjunction. It is usually thinned ofif 
to thity and in the use referred to it forms the phrases 
how thity wen thit, ware thit, ef thit, in case thit (like the 
Fr. en cas que or dans le cos que), thin thit. Our friend 
Nathan Hogg will furnish an example or two. "I ax'd 'n 
ware thit he wiz gwayn." And Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte, who I am in a position to assure you does not 
habitually employ our western mode of speech, when en- 
quiring of Nathan in what village or town he could hear the 
broad Devonshire Dialect for himself, puts his question thus : 
" Bit cud yu tul ma wur thit I cud yeret spauk ?" Again — 

" Tiz strange wat vules there bee in Hve, 
Now thic thare vulish zexVs wive, 
Zed Roger'd drink^d a cupple quart 
A zyder moar thin thit ha ort." 
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Again, Nathan went to see " The Wile Baists," and among 
them observed some pelicans swallowing fish — 

" An the man zed as how thit auff*n they can, 
Wen they veels viiry hungary, zwaller a man." 

And elsewhere, "Aiv'n if thit I cude." Now exactly the 
same usage is found in Early English. The very first line, 
for example, of the prologue to the Canterbury Tales begins 
with such a reduplicate conjunction — 

*' Whan that Aprille with hise shoures.soote 
The droghte of March hath perced to the roote" * 

The Schipman is described, who had a large spice of the 
pirate in his composition, and we are told how he made his 
unfortunate prisoners " walk the plank " — 

" If \>at he faught and hadde the hyer hond 
By water he sente hem hoom to euery lond " 

In the description of the Pardoner we read — 

" Ne was ther swich another Pardoner 
For in his male he hadde a piiwe beerf 
Which \>at he seyde was oure lady veyl 
He seyde he hadde a gobet of the seyl 
That seint Peter hadde whan \)at he wente 
Up on the see til Ihesii crist hym hente " 

Elsewhere in Chaucer we find how that, what that, though that, 
why that, er that, &c. It would be easy to multiply examples 
of a form of expression that was common 500 years ago. 

But indeed we find how that even in the English Bible of 
1611, as in 1 Cor. i. 26, "For ye see your calling, brethren, 
hmi) that not many wise men after the flesh ... are called;" and 
the Revised Version retains this archaism. The Devonshire 
Dialect however goes a step further than haw thit, for we 
also find as how thit, and sometimes thit as how, a form that 
Nathan Hogg uses. 

The that in all these cases seems redundant, but words 
habitually omitted are also to be met with. A pronoun is 
occasionally dropped, as in " Iss, did," for " Yes, he did ; " but 
most commonly it is it whose services are dispensed with. 
At the beginning of a letter expressed in the elegant sim- 
plicity for which our friend Nathan is so celebrated we read : 

* The quotations are made from the Ellesmere MS. 

t That is, "in his trunk he had a pillow-case" The word occurs also in 
the Devonshire Dialogues, where Robin is boasting ot his possessions — **A 
tester bed, peel, a.nd peel-bearSy a pair of canvas sheets, bran new," and so on. 
But in Chaucer's time the word rhymed with ?iere, not with there. 
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" This com'th haupin et '11 vind 'ee in gud .hulth, ez layves 
mee at presint/' that is, as it leaves me. In Mucksy Lane — 

*' Pin tap the badges hud's a-graw'd 
Za thick thit hang'th acrass tha rawd ; ** 

that is, " so thick that it hangs across the road." And akin 
to Mucksy Lane I may quote the famous definition once given 
in court to enlighten the Bench and the Bar as to the nature of 
pilm : " Mucks a-drowed and zo vleeth," that is,. " mud dried, 
and so it flies about" — not a bad definition of pUmy which 
everybody here knows means dust. Again in the little poem 
Ghvayn Horn we read — 

" Bit wat thic horn tum'th out yu zee 
Uv cus 'tis hard ta tul ; 
Tho wan thing's saf ez saf kin be— 
Depend'th apin yerzul : " 

that is, " it depends." So zimmith is used for it seems, yer 
go'th for here it goes. And it happens that this again is an 
ancient idiom. It is found in Icelandic, as mik Ipyrstir, it 
thirsts me, i.e. I thirst, m^r [Fr. meiuihe] ofby'Sr^ it is horrible 
to me, mdr heyrist [they] it is audible to me, i.e. I hear. It 
is found in English as early as King Alfred, in whose trans- 
lation of Orosius (Sweet's edition. Part i p. 42) we read, 
"On ^aem dagum waes )?aette," "in those days it was that," 
&c. And it is not infrequent in Chaucer, at least with im- 
personal verbs. We now say it happened, like Fr. il arriva, 
the Ger. es geschah, the Old Saxon it shag; but Chaucer 

writes — 

^'Bifil that in that seson on a day.'' 

So him was lever means " it was more agreeable to him ; " or 
as King Alfred phrases it, " )?8et him leofre wsere." (Sweet's 
Oros., Part i. p. 44.) " Love if the list,* is " love if it pleases 
thee." "Foyne if hym list,' "let him fence if it pleases 
him." So in the Morte Arth., wonder thought me, " it seemed 
a marvel to me." Methinks is the only word in Modem 
English in which the same idiom appears, the exact meaning 
being ''it seems to me." Those of my hearers who are 
versed in this branch of linguistic study wiU, I am sure, 
pardon my explaining for the sake of those who are less 
familiar with the subject, that there were in A.S. two verbs 
^pincan and ]>encan, of which ^pincan means to appear, '^encan 
to think ; the latter (which is identical with the German and 
Dutch denken) having changed its vowel from e to i, while 
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the fonner has undergone no vowel-change in the solitary 
expression in which it still survives, namely, methinks. These 
impersonals are now largely obsolete, being sui)erseded by 
some other form of expression, or by the personal use of the 
verb. Thus Chaucer's "What nedeth wordes mo?" would 
now be, " What need is there for more words ? " The nedeth, 
or later nedes, being transmuted from the verb need with the 
termination -ea into the noun need with the verb is, and two 
previously superfluous words being inserted. Spenser's sen- 
tence, ** It vmUd pity any living eye," would now be, " Any 
living eye vxmld pUy!' It repents me has quite given way to 
** I repent" " It likes me," " it dislikes me," are now ** I 
like," " I dislika" " If it please you " — an expression which 
is the literal translation both of the French ** s'il vous plait " 
and (as the position of the ist shows) of the German ''ge- 
falligst " — is now only used in formal speech : the familiar use 
makes the yov, nominative instead of accusative, and the verb 
personal instead of impersonal — "If you please." This 
change was already beginning in Shakspere's time, for (as 
Dr. Abbott has pointed out) both forms exist — "So please 
him come," and "If they please;" and while the common 
phrase was " Woe is me," we find in the Tempest, " I am woe 
for 't" Where a noun is used instead of a pronoun, as in 
" So please your highness," there is no inflexion of the noun 
to guide us, but from the antiquated form of the expression 
one cannot but infer an antiquated syntax also, and that 
" highness " is meant to be the dative case. 

But we have not yet done with this zimmith, or the verb 
zim, or (as I myself have more commonly heard it pro- 
nounced) sim ; that is, seem. This verb is used not only in 
the sense of to appear, but also to think. Can this be ex- 
plained ? Yes ; the change of " It sims to me " into " I sim " 
is precisely of the same character as the change of " It pleases 
me " into " I please," only this latter is fashionable in modern 
times, the other is provincial and unfashionable. But there 
is one point more. In Greek (as every Greek scholar knows) 
there is one verb that bears exactly this same double mean- 
ing, and signifies both / think and / seem ; but in this case 
we cannot be sure that the history of the meaning is the 
same as in the Devonian / sim, for both senses of SoKeta are 
found in the earliest literature of Greece ; namely, in Homer's 
Iliad, In apKw however, as used by -^schylus in Prom, 
Vind,, 639 for ap^eF— " I suffice " for « It suffices that I "— 
we have a clear case of the personal use of the verb substi- 
tuted for the impersonal, such as one cannot but suspect in 
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SoK€(t), and find unquestionably in many of the expressions 
cited just above. 

Let us next turn to a certain expression of time. We all 
remember how in the Gospels our Lord says, " I have com- 
passion on the multitude because they have continued " — I 
take the liberty of translating with the true English idiom 
here, rather than follow the Greek idiom in using the present 
tense "they continue" — "with me now three days." This 
word " days " is of course the accus. in English, as indicating 
duration of time; the rule is the same also in Latin and 
Greek. But, strange to say, in both Matt. xv. 32 and Mark 
viii. 2, where these words of our Lord are recorded, the 
majority of the most ancient MSS. give the " days " in the 
nom., ^/mepai; not, as in later MSS., j^/xepa?. About the 
meaning there can be no question; simply the phrase is 
elliptical. We need to supply some part of the verb to be 
and a relative pronoun : " ITiere are three days duririg which 
they have continued with me." Can then our western dialect 
exhibit any usage at all analogous to this ? Yes, imperfectly 
analogous ; that is to say, with a partial ellipsis, the ellipsis 
being partly supplied. It is a form of expression I have 
often heard ; but I prefer as usual to fall back on the 
authority of printed books. Nathan Hogg writes — 

" Last Thesday wiz week, as you naws, brither Jan, 
The yung squire ta Tor Abbey becom'd twenty wan ;" 

that is, " Last Thursday was a week since the day on which 
the young squire," &c. Both here and in the Greek in the 
Gospels a phrase of the nature of a relative adverb needs to 
be supplied. 

One remark leads to another. " Tha yung squire ta Tor 
Abbey," for ''at Tor Abbey." Here we have a genuine 
Devonianism. "Ur 'th a-been stayin ta Plympton;" ''ta 
lass " for *' at last ;" " aul ta wance ;" 

" Thin tbare wid turn up zich a rattle, 
As ef whole urgmints waz ta battle." 

■ Of this use of to — or in Devonshire ta^ [Henrietta] — for at, 
we have just the converse in Icelandic and the other Scan- 
dinavian languages, as compared with A.S. and English, in 
the use of at instead of to with the infinitive mood of verbs ; 
as to make, or as the Scotch say to gar, is in Icel. at gera, Dan. 
atgjore, Swed. at gora [g = Engl. y ; o as in German]. 

* With the change of vowel here, and in the Dutch and Flemish te, we 
may compare se for so in Mali Meidenhad, 
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But in other Teutonic languages to is in many instances 
employed where we use a^, no motion being implied. Thus 
in German, zu Hofe dienen, to serve at court ; das Waiserthaus 
zu ffalle, the Orphans* Home at Halle ; and corresponding to 
the Devonshire ta lass we have zvletzt. So also zu Hause^ 
at home, which in Old Saxon is to kAs, in Du. te huis, and in 
Old Flemish te huus [goose]. 

The mention of this Dutch huis compels me to return for a 
few moments to Pronunciation. For who of us does not know 
the peculiar Devonshire mode of sounding Iww, now, cow? 
The recognized pronunciation of these words is with a sound 
which it is very difficult to analyse, but it seems to begin 
with S [hot] and glide into oo [boot]. The same diphthong (as 
it is commonly but inaccurately cialled) in Essex, and com- 
monly in London, begins with ee [there] and finishes with oo. 
But in London another mode of sounding it is with ^ [hat] 
to start with, gliding as before into oo. Similar is the Dutch 
sound in beginning with ^, but it finishes with u [Fr. tt^]. 
But what of our Devonshire owi As well as I can analyse 
it, it begins with 03u [Fr. smuv] and glides into the Devon- 
shire u. It is the most remarkable sound in our dialect. 

And in several of these expressions there is yet another 
point of resemblance to Devonshire — the omission of the 
article. In current English we say "to court" when we 
mean "to the king's court," and so in German and the kin- 
dred dialects, as in the Old Saxon of Reineke de Fos — 

" Ok kwemen to hove fele stolten gesellen ;" 

that is, " Also there came to court many proud people," and in 
Old Flemish te hove in exactly the same sense. But in Devon- 
shire, if a man speaks of going out of a house into the court 
adjoining, he will say "ta kuart:** "Ha went ta hmrt ta 
vetch tha hood." So also inta houfze, into the house ; " hom 
ta vaurr dove" home to the fore door ; " hur went and kim- 
mitted tha wier tavlame,** 

Again, in current English we use the verb tell always as a 
transitive verb with the thing told (that is to say, the infor- 
mation communicated) as its direct object, expressed or under- 
stood (very often in the form of a noun sentence), and with 
the person to whom the thing is told as the indirect object, 
expressed or understood. But in Devonshire tell is often in- 
transitive, as, "Go owt an yer min tul;" i.e. talk. And in 
the Devonshire Dialogue, "Her used to teM to her flowers." 
Precisely analogous to this is the use of Xeyco for \a\S> in late 
Greek; as for example in the Gospel of John, c. xiv. 10, in 
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the. best MSS. Xeyw is so used, accompanied indeed by a 
cognate accusative, but intransitive. So also in the forensic 
use of the word, as in Soph. O.T, 545, and Acts xxvi. 1. 

There remain yet a few points that ought not to be passed 
over in silence. The origin of prepositions is one of the most 
difficult problems the philologer has to deal with. In seeking 
to trace their earliest history the investigator soon finds him- 
self involved in a thick mist, where it is impossible to see 
any object clearly and well defined. In such a mist it avails 
little to throw the reins on the neck of imagination, and 
gallop madly along the path of wild conjecture. The species 
of legerdemain practised by some etymologers really justifies 
Voltaire's sarcasm when he wrote that Ki and Atoes were 
names of an ancient emperor of China, or rather they were 
different forms of one and the same name ; for a philologer 
would simply change the K into A, and the i into toes, and 
the transmutation is complete. Now suppose a reader of the 
Ayenbite of Inwyt meets with the sentence, **]?is we bezechi]? 
toppe alle J>ing," he may see clearly that the meaning is, 
" This we pray above all things ;" but how can toppe come to 
mean above ? He may go to Donaldson's New Cratylus, and 
learn the force and significance of every letter of every pre- 
position in Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, and may perhaps 
believe what he reads ; and he may plod through the chapter 
in which the use of certain nouns as prepositions is discussed, 
where he will find it proved to demonstration that Sik9] and 
Xapt? are only different forms of the same word, like Vol- 
taii'e's Ki and Atoes, and much truly will he have learnt 
about the Old Kentish phrase " toppe alle thing." Suppose 
now, when he has recovered from his bewilderment, he 
betakes himself to Nathan Hogg by way of distraction (as 
the French say) after his Donaldsonian toils, he will find on 
the first page, " Tha Daysy tap tha Grave," and will recognize 
the word at once. Elsewhere he will find '*pin tap the 
badges," and again '*pin tap uv tha vier," the phrases tap, pin 
tap, and pin tap uv being evidently equivalent to one another 
and to the thrice-recurring toppe of the AyerMte of Inwyt, But 
moreover hei finds pin used without tap, as ''pin me wurd ; " 
^pin axin tha vally;" and he also notices apin similarly 
used, as in " apin crassin tha stray t." He now has no diffi- 
culty in discerning that apin is the Devonian form of upon, 
thstt the definite article is understood, and that tap or toppe 
when used as a preposition is really the familiar noun top with 
an ellipse — upon the top o/being the full and complete phrase. 
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Another elliptical expression is outel dares. Here, as with 
tap, of is understood, as it is also in cnU doors and indel 
doors. But what does outel mean ? It means " the out deal 
of;" that is to say, "on the outer side of." In outel the d 
has disappeared, absorbed in the final t of out, while in indel 
it remains. Deal, from A.S. ddlan, to divide, signifies pri- 
marily a part, and from this radical notion all the other senses 
of the word can be easily traced. In this case a part of the 
door comes to signify one side of the door as opposed to the 
other, and then the portion of space which is on the one 
side or the other side of the door. 

Certain verbal forms are worth a brief notice. From the 

French ho-ld, we have derived the verb to holla, which is 

sometimes confounded with the adj. hollow on the one hand 

and with the interjection and verb halloo, A.S. eald, on the 

other. Such is Professor Skeat's view. But in Devonshire 

holla is cut down to holl. From the adj. stiff we have the 

verb to stiffen. In Scotch the adj. has the form steeve, as in 

the lines — 

" A fiery ettercop, 
A fractious chiel, 
As het as pepper. 
An as steeve as steel ;" 

and this very form steeve is used in Devonshire as a verb, the 
verbal termination being dropped. So in Scotch in the adj. 
and verb deave = deaf and deafen. We have all heard how 
the notorious Viscount Dundee found time one day amidst his 
cruel persecution of the Covenanters to call, as a matter of 
curiosity, upon an old lady whose age far exceeded the ordi- 
nary limits of human longevity. His name Claverhouse 
was commonly contracted in the Scottish mode of speech 
into Claver'se, and clavers means noise or din. So when he 
asked the old lady, who seems to have entertained as little 
affection for Presbyterian zeal as she had respect for perse- 
cuting fury, what difference she observed between the days of 
her childhood and those of her age. she replied, " Then there 
was ane Knox that deaved us a' wi* his clavers, an noo there 
is ane Claver'se that deaves us a' wi* his knocks." But we can 
find an analogue to this steeve for stiffen without travelling 
north of the Tweed. For do not our poets familiarly cut off 
the termination of open and use ope as a verb ? In two other 
instances indeed a termination is dropped by which we change 
a noun into a verb, and the Dev. Dial, uses the noun itself 
as a verb. Thus hap is used for happen, and carr for carry. 
But while we now think these vulgarisms, they are more 
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defensible than ope for open ; for ope has no separate existence 
either as adjective or noun. And when again Tiaw {i,e. know) 
is used for knowledge, the verb for the abstract noun, as when 
we read of Tom Chidley in Mucksy Lane — 

" Tarn's na/w et wadd'n quite za smal 
Ez nat ta tul a bite vrim seal/' 

may we not adduce most respectable authority in favour of 
such a form ? In French, le manger et le hoire ; in German, 
das Lesen und das Schreiben, who does not know the idiom ? 
and what Greek scholar is not familiar with the use of an 
infinitive as a noun ? The ladies present know how un- 
necessary it is to quote examples. They are to be found in 
Thucydides and Demosthenes passim : ergo let Nathan Hogg 
be bracketed with Thucydides and Demosthenes henceforth 
and for evermore ! 

A few words about tother. The pronoun that is originally 
the neuter of the definite article. It peased to be confined to 
the neuter long before its use simply as the article was dis- 
continued. For instance, in the Authorized Version of the 
New Testament we find " that Christ " and " that prophet " 
(John i. 21, 25) for "the Christ" and ''tJie prophet." It is 
obvious therefore that "that other" is merely an old form 
for "the other;" and the "that" in this phrase, when its 
meaning as a mere article became obsolete, simply transferred 
its final t to the next word, and so we have " the tother." But 
occasionally we have " tother " with no " the " preceding it, 
as "wan go'th yer, and tother go'th there," and "they zeed 
wan tother." In this case we have the " other " retaining as 
an initial the solitary letter which was the neuter termination 
of "that." Just so in the Old Flemish of Eeinaert de Vos — 
that is, Eeynard the Fox — we find such forms as by twater for 
by the water, and int water for in the water, the t written some- 
times with the former word, sometimes with the latter, but 
being in any case just the final letter still surviving out of the 
neuter article dat 

Before concluding this Address, it seems desirable to say a 
few words on an objection that may have arisen in some 
minds to the proposition, so ably defended by my learned 
friend Mr. Elworthy, that numerous peculiarities of our 
dialect are of high antiquity, relics of the ancient mode of 
speech, rather than mere corruptions of standard English. 
The notion that they are all corruptions certainly has the 
charm of simplicity; it cuts through every difficulty, like 
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the sword of Alexander through the famed Gordian knot. 
And then do not eminent philologers affirm the great rapidity 
with which language changes, unless stability is imparted to 
it by a literature and a somewhat advanced civilization ? 

In Max Mliller's Lectures on LangiLoge we read: ''The 
historical chang;es of language . . . have transformed the 
language of Virgil into that of Dante, the language of 
Ulfilas into that of Charlemagne, the language of Charlemagne 
into that of Goethe. We have reason to believe that the 
same changes take place with even greater violence and 
rapidity in the dialects of savage tribes. ... In the few 
instances where careful observations have been made, it has 
been found that among the wild and illiterate tribes of 
Siberia, Africa, and Siam two Qr three generations are suffi- 
cient to change the whole aspect of their dialects.'* 

But is not this statement somewhat highly coloured? 
"The whole aspect of their dialects" is obviously a vague 
expression, and it is a -perfectly ascertained fact that there 
are great families of languages in Africa, the members of 
each of which, though it may be many centuries since their 
forefathers formed little communities living side by side and 
speaking the same language, yet retain the same general 
characteristics, with strong resemblances of grammar and 
vocabulary. Nay, as to one such characteristic, namely, 
syllabation, the Professor himself says, " In South Africa all 
the members of the great family of speech, called by Dr. 
Bleek the BS-ntu family, agree in general with regard to the 
simplicity of their syllables. Their syllables can only begin 
with one consonant," &c. I learn also from one of the 
missionaries of the Baptist Congo Mission, that in all these 
languages, extending as far north as Cameroons, and eastward 
as far as the Indian Ocean, " there are certain family marks " 
in inflection and construction. One of these languages, the 
Kishikongo, is spoken over an area of some 50,000 square 
miles, and yet continues one and the same language for 
generations, and that too without the aid of any literature. 
It by no means illustrates the "violence and rapidity" of 
change of which Max Miiller speaks. 

And then the southern dialect of English was spoken over 
a much smaller area than 50,000 miles — less than half that 
extent of country — and had in its favour the antiseptic force 
of both civilization and literature from the time of King 
Alfred downwards. There was also the powerful influence 
of the witenagem6t (or parliament in later times), the scir- 
gem6t, and the weekly market; for whenever people peri- 
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odically assemble, they must of necessity maintain the use 
of the same language in order to be mutually intelligible. 
In one word — ^for time forbids me to enlarge — I believe the 
changes which our language has undergone have been very 
slow, and nothing is more certain than that the local speech 
of our country preserves a large number of genuine archaisms. 
And these are well worth recording. The English Dialect 
Society is doing good work in trying to embalm these lin- 
guistic curiosities before the spread of national education has 
utterly blotted them out ; and I congratulate this Society on 
the ability as well as zeal with which several of its members 
are labouring in the same direction. They will assuredly get 
their meed of praise from future generations. 



#l)ituarp Notices* 

COMPILED BT THB BBV. W. HABPLBT, HON. BBOBBTABT OF THB ▲880CIATION. 

(Read at Seaton, July, 1886.) 



I. 

William Hornsey Gamlen was bom at Tiverton on February 
7th, 1814, and was educated at Blundell's School in that town. 
He lived at the family estate of Hayne upwards of fifty years. 
He early identified himself with all works of usefulness in 
the town and neighbourhood. In 1843 he was elected Mayor, 
and a few years later he was created a permanent magistrate 
of the Borough. During Mr. Gamlen's Mayoralty a proposal 
was brought forward to introduce the " New Police " into the 
town in place of the old *' watchmen." Mr. Gamlen was strongly 
in favour of making the change, and endeavoured to bring 
the Town Councillors to his way of thinking, by reminding 
them of a crime which had shortly before been committed in 
the town. A man had been set upon one night by some 
ruf&ans in one of the principal streets, and had been mur- 
dered, and his body had then been dragged away and hidden. 
The neighbours said at the inquest that they had heard cries of 
** murder " from the street, but were so used to them that 
they took no notice. Mr. Gamlen urged that this case, and 
the state of things which it revealed, seemed to afford suffi- 
cient proof that the new police system ought to be introduced. 
The Councillors were equally divided on the question, and Mr. 
Gamlen decided it by giving his casting vote in favour of the 
change. 

In 1864 Mr. Gamlen left Tiverton and took up his abode 
at Brampford Speke, where he soon gained the affectionate 
respect of a large circle of friends. 

He was one of the earliest members of the Association, 
having joined it at the first meeting in Exeter in 1862, He 
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was soon elected a member of the Council, and in 1875 filled 
the oflBce of Vice-President. He was rarely absent from the 
annual meetings, which he greatly enjoyed, and was regular 
in his attendance at the meetings of the Council. 

At the meeting at Totnes ill 1880 he contributed a paper 
entitled "Agriculture in North-east Devon Fifty to Sixty 
Years Ago," which was printed in the volume of Transaetions 
for that year. 

He died April 6th, 1885, at his residence at Brampford 
Speke, and on April 9th his remaina were carried to Tiverton 
and interred there. 

II. 

BoBERT KiTSON was the youngest son of the late Mr. W. 
Kitson, of Hengrave, Torquay, and was a member of the firm 
of Vivian and Kitsons, bankers, Torquay. He was educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he took his b.a. degree in 1866. 
He proceeded to the degree of m.a. in 1874. 

Mr. Kitson filled many honorary offices in the town. He 
was the Treasurer of the Torquay Local Board of Health, 
Chairman of the Torquay Market Company, and Treasurer of 
the Torquay Errand Boys' Association. He held similar 
offices in, or was connected in other ways with, the St. 
Raphael's Convalescent Home, the Torquay Cricket Club, the 
House of Best at Babbacombe, the Seaman's Shelter, and the 
Torbay and South Devon Club. Despite his failing health, 
he discharged the duties of his various offices in such a 
manner as to command general confidence and the highest 
respect. 

He joined the Association in 1878, and was selected by 
the Council as a Vice-President Designate in February, 
1885. 

For many years he suffered from a delicate constitution 
and latterly he had spent a portion of his time abroad. Early 
in the present year he again sought the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and went to sojourn at Cannes; but the steady 
advances of his disorder could not be arrested, and he died 
at the Hotel de Provence, Cannes, on^ March 3rd, in the 41st 
year of his age. 

in. 

Surgeon-General John Wilson was born in London, 
although his early life was chiefly passed at Berwick-on- 
Tweed. He went to India in 1850, served in his medical 
capacity with several regiments, and was Civil Surgeon at 
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Jubbulpore at the time of the Indian Mutiny. Betiring in 
1881, he settled at Newton Abbot, and joined the Association 
at the Crediton meeting in 1882. He took a lively interest 
in the Newton Abbot meeting last year, although then in 
somewhat impaired healtL 

He died- suddenly on the 13th November following, in 
the 57th year of his age. 

IV. 

B. M. Marsh-Dunn was a Justice of the Peace for the 
County of Devon, and was for many years a resident at 
Teignmouth, where he took an active part in all matters 
affecting the welfare of the town. 

He joined the Association in 1873, and was one of the 
Vice-Presidents that year. For several years subsequently 
he constantly attended the annual meetings, until increasing 
infirmities obliged him to abstain from all excitement. 

He died at his residence, Carlton Lodge, Teignmouth, in 
July last year, a few days before the meeting at Newton 
Abbot commenced. 



TENTH REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA. 

Tenth Report of the Committee, consisting of Mr. Oeorge Doe, 
the Rev, W, Harpley, Mr. H, S. GUI, Mr, E. Parfitt, and 
Mr, J, Brooking Rowe,for the purpose of noting the dis- 
covery or occurrence of such facts, in any department of 
scientific inquiry, and connected vrith Devonshire, as it may 
be desirahle to place upon permanent record, hut which may 
not he of sufficient importance in theTtiselves to form the 
subjects of separate papers. 

Edited by J. Brooking Rowe, f.l.s., f.s. a., Hon. Secretary of the Committee. 

(Read at Beaton, July, 1885.) 



The Committee present herewith the communications re- 
ceived. The number of the Committee being much reduced, 
it is recommended that the Association invite other members 
to act upon it. 

(Signed) R N. Worth, Chairman. 

J. Brooking Rowb, Hon. Sec. 

I. BOTANICAL. 
AN apple-tree bearing TWO CROPS OF FRUIT IN ONE TEAR. 

"A tree, apparently in its normal condition and health, 
produced a moderate crop of fruit the end of August ; it 
after this broke out in blossom again, and in the end of 
October it had produced fruit again as large as walnuts. 
(E. Parfitt,)" 

IL GEOLOGICAL. 
THE RAISED BEACH ON PLYMOUTH HOE. 

" In the summer of 1884 excavations on Plymouth Hoe 
exposed a fine section of the historic 'raised beach' of 
that locality, first noticed nearly seventy years since, and it 
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may be desirable to place upon record in the Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association the chief facts then obsen^ed, 
for the benefit of future students of our local geology. The 
section described was 8 feet 6 inches in thickness. Its upper 
face when first cut into was 40 feet above the highest level 
of the existing beach below ; but it ascended landward with 
the rise of the hill, and its termination was not reached ; so 
that the extreme height above the existing beach level must 
have been 45 to 50 feet. The section had four well-marked 
divisions — the uppermost being a head of earth and small 
angular stones, immediately beneath the turf, 18 inches in 
thickness. The beach itself was divided into three. First, 
came 2i feet of sand and very small pebbles in layers, eight 
in number, fairly equal in thickness, approximately horizontal, 
commencing with sand, and ending with a mixture of the two 
constituents. Below this was a series of nine layers of pebbles 
and sand alternating, 3 feet 10 inches in total thickness. The 
pebbles did not average more than one to two inches in 
length; but many were much smaller, while a few ranged 
up to 4 and 5 inches in longest diameter. As a rule the 
materials were well assorted, and only in three of the larger 
was there any noteworthy admixture of pebbles and sand. 
Lastly, came a bed of large water-worn blocks of stone, 
chiefly limestone, and ranging in size up to a couple of 
hundredweight, and even more. This stratum was 2 feet 
in thickness, and rested on a shelf of rock which sloped 
seawards. 

**The diflPerent layers exhibited varying degrees of cohesion. 
The upper beds, as a rule, were crumbly, but consolidated 
patches were of frequent occurrence. The lower beds were 
at points so solid that they defied the pick, and had to be 
broken up by blasting. Here and there the layers of smaller 
pebbles appeared to have been considerably influenced by 
pressure, having assumed an aspect of remarkable solidity, 
in which the individuality was partially lost. The main 
cause of cohesion was, however, the infiltration of water 
charged with carbonate of lime from the limestone bluff. 

"The chief constituent of the beach was the Triassic trap of 
Gawsand Bay. Limestone, except in the boulder bed, was 
very scarce, and slate occasional only. Eed and grey grit 
was more common, and there was a small proportion of 
quartz grains. The predominance of the porphyritic trap 
was the most notable feature. 

"Among the shells yielded by the beach were those of 
'Whelk, limpet, oyster, cockle, and periwinkle; and a few 
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nodules of umber, the result of limestone decomposition, 
were mixed with the pebbles. (R N. Woeth.) " 

in. NUMISMATICAL. 

" The four following seventeenth-century tokens of Devon- 
shire, hitherto quite unknown to the writer, have been met 
with since our last Transactions were published. 

" 1. Obv. ' NICHOLAS . SAVORY. = N. S.' i 

" Eev. ' IN . 1663.' Three roses. = Exon. 

"It is usual in these tokens to put the date in the field; 
but in this case it dififers, as will be seen above. The Savory 
family still remain in Exeter. The token is in the writer's 
collection. 

" 2. Obv. * MARY . BAKER. = 1667.' J 

" Eev. * IN . PLYMOVTH.' = M. B. 

" 3. Obv. ' THOMAS . PHILLIPPS ' Merccrs' Arms. i 

" Eev. * IN . PLYMOTH.' (sic.)^ T. M. P. 

" 4. Obv. * WILLIAM . TOMS.' Family Arms. J 

" Eev. ' IN . PLYMOVTH . 1663.' = W. T. 

" Nos. 2, 3, 4 are in the British Museum, and were pub- 
lished with many others, not in Boyne's standard work, in 
the Numismatic Chronicle, No. 16, third series, for 1884. 
William Tom, or Toms, appears in the list of mayors for 
Plymouth in 1677-78. (See Worth's History of Plyrtumth, 
p. 129.) The halfpenny of W. T. is described in Boyne, 
page 58, No. 174, without the S to the surname. Here, as will 
be seen, it is spelt toms. ' (H. S. Gill.) " 

" Early in May last a very interesting discovery was made 
on Dartmoor. In the course of digging a drain in the ground 
attached to some houses recently built on the outskirts of 
Princetown, by the side of the road leading from that place 
to Two Bridges, a Byzantine copper coin was founi It was 
coated with earth, and thickly patinated; but on examination 
proved to be in a remarkably good state of preservation. It 
is very rudely executed, and is undoubtedly genuine. The 
circular outline is somewhat irregular, but its diameter may 
be approximately stated at 1^ inch. 

" The obverse contains the bust of the emperor in whose 
reign it was issued, the features having a decidedly truculent 
expression. A sceptre is held in one hand, and what appears 
to be a spear in the other, but this part of the coin is 
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detiited, if it ever was perfect. Round the head is the 
l^end: DmiiBCO + NTAN. Two letters apparently follow, 
but cannot be deciphered, though probably tliey are p and a. 
The reverse has the following device and inscription : 

+ 



N ^ ^ ^ II 



O CONB 

Above the upper i on the right hand, and joining it, is a 
character like the Hebrew lamed, but this is not unlikely 
the result of a flaw in the die. 

** As the inscription shows, it is a coin of Tiberius Con- 
stantinus, son-in-law of Justinus II., and his colleague A j). 
574. In 578 he was made Augustus, and left master of the 
East in the same year by the death of Justinus. He died 
582. The date of the coin is therefore 581. So far as I am 
aware, this is the first coin of this emperor recorded in this 
county. (R N. Worth.) " 

"1. Silver coin of George II., black from tarnish. 
" Obv. King's head to heraldic dexter. 

•• L^. ' GEOKGIVS . II . DKI . GBATIA.* 

" Eev. A central star surrounded by four shields, crowned ; 
e.g., England, Scotland, France, Hibemia, and Hanover. 

" L^. 'M.B.F. ET H.BEX.F.D. B.ET L D.B.R.I.A.T.ET E.1757.' 

" Found on Sidmouth beach after a storm, February 18th, 

1884. 

" 2. Small silver coin of Charles II. ; much worn. 
" Obv. King's head profile to heraldic dexter. II. behind 
head. 

" Leg. * [car] olvs .d.g.m.b 

" Eev. Eoyal Arms, much defaced. 

" Leg. ' THRONVM . FIRMAT . IVSTICIA. 

•* Present size =4. 

« Weight = 12 grs. (P. O. Hutchinson.) " 

rV. ARCH^OLOGICAL. 

" Record of a few localities in South Dewm where flint scrapers 
flakes, small implements, <&c,, have been met with, ' 

DARTMOOR. 

" Yes Tor.— Ylint flakes are to be found in considerable 
number on the northern slopes of this tor, and where the 
surface of the soil has been removed they are very easily 
perceived. On the south side of Yes Tor I found one of the 
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most perfect fabricators that has hitherto been met with. It 
is shaped like a bean-pod, is about S^ inches long, and 
has been fashioned by chipping; the angles of the facets 
at the two ends have been so rubbed as to present almost 
polished surfaces. 

'* Meldon. — A few years since flint flakes, &c., were to be 
met with in great abundance on the cultivated fields near 
this hamlet. 

" White Tor, — Within the ancient fortification, on the 
summit of this interesting tor, flakes and scrapers, composed 
of dark-coloured flint, are not unfrequent ; and if the thick 
and matted turf could be removed, and careful search be 
made in the thin peaty soil above the granite, I believe such 
search would be rewarded, and many small implements 
be found. As it is, one has now to depend entirely upon the 
efforts of the moles, whose hillocks can often be examined 
with success. 

"JRolles Tor. — Fragments of un wrought flint, with flakes 
and scrapers, have been found near the pre-historic village at 
the base of this tor. 

" Cocks Tor Hill, — On the cultivated land near Cocks Tor 
these little implements have been found in great abundance, 
and I have several hundreds of them in my own collection. 
Amongst these is a delicately-chipped arrow head, which is 
double-barbed, sharp-pointed, and beautifully finished. There 
is a peculiarity about the specimens from this locality ; they 
are for the most part composed of dark red chert, and the 
stone from which they have been made would appear to 
have been derived from the gravel beds of Broom, near 
Chard, rather than from the greensand of Haldon, or the 
chalk of Beer or Sidmouth. A considerable number of the 
specimens consist of somewhat cubical pieces, which have 
generally been chipped on all their sides. These have been 
spoken of as * sling stones,' but I do not think they could 
have been used for that purpose. I have found similarly 
fashioned stones at Maker, also at the Land's End and 
Dozmare Pool, in CornwalL 

** Amiconibe Down, — On the very summit of Amicombe 
Down, at an elevation of nearly 2000 feet, I found flint 
flakes in a small depression on the moor, caused by the 
removal of turf by * fagging.' 

** Nun's Cross, — I have procured some specimens of flakes 
and scrapers from the moor near Nun's Cross. 

'* Prince Town^ Cornwood, and Walkham Head, — In the 
Museum of the Plymouth Institution are some perfect arrow 
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heads, found in the peat bogs of the prison grounds ; also 
some flakes and fragments from near Cornwood, and two 
highly-finished, polished axes of grey flint, found in the 
turf-ties at Walkham Head. 

'^ Saddlehorotigh. — I found many fractured flakes on this 
moor, also a beautiful fabricator, carefully chipped, and some 
good scrapers. 

" Great Tor, Tavy Cleave. — In a field near Lane's End I 
found a fine implement of greyish-coloured flint, which has 
been fashioned with much skill. 

" Crockem Tor, — Near the farm at Wistman's Wood I found 
an implement of grey flint ; this is pointed at each end, and 
might have been used as a spear head. 

" CrovmhUl Down. — On this down I found a rounded 
scraper, now perfectly white, owing to long exposure. 

" Three Barrow Tor. — I have from the summit of this tor a 
large scraper of black flint, that was picked up by a friend 
near the barrows, one of which had been recently opened. 
A portion of this implement has been trimmed away, as if 
to prepare it for insertion in a haft or handle of some kind. 

PLYMOUTH. 

*^ The Hoe. — In the Museum of the Plymouth Institution is 
a flake of white flint, said to have been found on the Hoe. 

*'Cattedovm. — A few flakes have been found by myself; 
these had fallen with the surface soil when the rocks were 
being quarried. 

''Staddon. — On these heights there was formerly, in all 
probability, a large village or camp, all traces of which, 
however, as regards hut circles, &c., were entirely destroyed 
when the ground was being levelled for the constmction of 
the new forts. The earth from the surface was carted away, 
and was used either for the formation of the embankment, 
or was tilted over the side of the hill where the great earth 
fort now stands. 

"During many searches, extending over some years, I 
have foimd many specimens of flint, consisting of almost 
all the varieties of the smaller implements, amongst which 
may be mentioned flakes, rounded scrapers, awls or borers, 
knives, arrow tips, cores, &c., with a number of unwrought 
pebbles, and many fragments or pieces. With few exceptions, 
the specimens are highly patinated, so as to appear nearly 
white, whilst some have in part that peculiar lustre knovirn 
as chatoyancy, as if the specimens had been smeared with a 
metallic glaze. 
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^* Maker. — On the opposite side of the Sound, on Maker 
Heights, flint implements are to be found in great abundance, 
resembling in colour and variety those from Staddon. Turned 
out by the rabbits with the earth from their burrows, or 
washed down the slopes of the hills by the rain, they are 
of frequent occurrence, and since I commenced searching for 
them, I have rarely returned home empty-handed from the 
porphyry hill of Maker, or the higher ground of Mount 
Edgcumbe. Here also, but belonging to a much later age, 
are to be found many French *8trike-a-lights;' these in 
all probability date from the existence of " camps " on Maker 
Heights in war time, or have been carried out with refuse 
from Mount Edgcumbe House, their use having been super- 
seded by the more modern appliances of lucifer or vesta 
matches. 

GENERAL. 

"I need not here mention the oft-recorded finds at 
Westward Ho! Croyde, and the Brixham and Kent's Caverns; 
nor those at the gravel beds at Broom, near Chard, from 
which have been taken so many fine palaeolithic implements 
of chert, with a few of flint. But it would be interesting if 
someone with more leisure than I have at command would 
continue this list, so that, as regards Devonshire, a complete 
record might exist of all the localities where flint implements 
have been met with. (Francis Brent, f.s.a.)" 

DEER HORN IMPLEMENT FOUND AT KEYHAM. 

"About forty years since, while the Keyham^Docks at 
Devonport were being constructed, the remains of a 
submerged forest were found, and associated therewith the 
fragment of an ancient implement of deer horn. A 
description of the site, kindly furnished by Mr. A. Hubbard, 
by whose firm the works were carried out, shows that the 
original water-line ran at an angle with the Saltash Boad, 
in such a manner that the whole of what is now the South 
Basin, and all except the north-eastern comer of the North 
Basin, were below high-water mark. Where the tide flowed 
the slate rock was covered with mud, and at the south- 
western comer of the South Basin the rock was fifty feet 
below high-water springs, and buried in mud to the depth of 
twentv-five. At the north-western comer of the North 
Basin the rock was eighteen feet below high-water springs, 
with very little mud. The mud was of a fatty, alluvial 
character. Mr. Hubbard remarks, 'There was scarcely any 
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vegetable remains, ot anything like a peat bed, exeq?t in one 
place, where there was nearly one foot of it and an old trunk 
of a tree blackened, somewhere near the centre, between the 
two basins.' At this spot, however, the forestal character of 
the remains was clear ; and it was not far distant that the 
implement' was found. It is now in the collection of Mr. 
Francis Brent, F.S.A., and bears the original label: 'Horn 
found about seven feet below the surface in excavating for 
the North Basin, Keyham.' Its extreme length is eight 
inches, and its largest circumference the same ; while the 
base of the antler is three inches across. A mortise hole 
is driven in it 2^ inches long, by 1^ inch wida The part of 
the horn which formed the digging part of the implement 
has broken, but shows signs of subsequent wear. Opinions 
have differed as to whether we have here a portion of a pick, 
or the haft of a celt or stone axe, but I have no doubt it is the 
former. The ancient flint workings at Brandon, in Suffolk, 
have yielded many examples of the natural deer horn used 
for digging purposes. Similar implements have been found 
in the mines of Cornwall ; but one unearthed in the Camou 
stream works at a depth of forty feet displays a marked 
advance, for a mortise has been cut in the main shaft of the 
antler, and a tine inserted in the aperture. Here a still 
farther advance has been made, and the horn itself hafted 
with wood. A sketch of this interesting implement, un- 
recorded until this year, is subjoined. (R. N. Worth.)" 



BRONZE BELL. 



" About fourteen years since, during some excavations that 
were being made in Morley Place, Plymouth, for the 
foundations of a house, the workmen came upon a small 
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beU, which was buried to the depth of about four feet from 
the surface of the ground. 

" The bel], which ia composed of bronze, is slightly 
corroded, and has lost the clapper. It la four inches high, 
and represents a female figure in the costume of the early 
part of the seventeenth century. It possibly dates from 
that period ; it was probably used as a hand or table bell. 



"The dress of the figure consists of a jacket open in front 
to exhibit an embroidered vest ; beneath this is a half coat or 
skirt elegantly embroidered round the edges, and partly 
covering an under-skirt or petticoat richly ornamented in 
front, and having an embroidered edge below. The sleeves 
are drawn into three putBngs by Tueans of bands ; the arms 
of the figure are akimbo, the palms of the hands resting 
on the hips. Hound the neck is a starched cambric collar, 
worked at the edges, which are cut into chevrons, and 
below this is shown the tipper band of the Jacket, which is 
highly ornamented. The hair is drawn in bands over the 
brows, and falls in wavy ringlets on the collar; the cap 
is Sat, somewhat turban-shaped, and sets off the face welL 

" Eouod the waist is a broad embroidered belt, from which 
an elaborate, diamond-shaped tassel bangs, suspended on the 
left side by a chain of alternate links of squares and circles. 
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and reaching nearly to the hem of the dress. On the right 
side is the gipicierre or purse, suspended by a long linked 
chain, and also falling nearly to the length of the figure. 
This differs from the purses worn by the men of the period 
in the greater length of the chain, and in being worn on the 
left side, in place of being hung close to the belt on the 
right 

''This interesting little bell is now in the possession of 
Mr. Musselwaith, of Chapel Street, Stonehouse, who will be 
pleased to show it to anyone who may be interested in 
seeing it (Francis Brent, f.s.a.)" 
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In presenting their Eighth Eeport, your Committee rejoice to 
announce that the interest, not only of members and con- 
tributors, but of the outside public, continues unabated. Of 
the last year's Eeport, Dr. Prior, the accomplished and well- 
known author of the Popular Names of British Plants, said, 
in a letter to the Editor, dated November 12th, 1884, "It 
would be hard to find thirty-six pages more full of interesting 
matter and curious research/' 

In order, however, to make their Eeport of value as well 
as interest, your Committee would again call the attention of 
observers to Eesolution A {d), " Every provincial phrase or 
expression ; " and again reiterate that words alone, however 
valuable as contributions, are only a part of the material 
which it is desired to record and preserva An able and 
zealous contributor writes, "In conversation, however, with 
farmers and other country people, what I used to be most 
intent on catching was new words." This represents the 
feeling of many others, and the consequence is, that many 
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provincial word fossils are found, but the matrix in which they 
exist is cast aside unnoticed; thus in frequent instances a 
real archaic word is served up in a purely modem and 
literary sentence, widely differing from that in which the 
word was used. Moreover there are endless forms of expres- 
sion, phrases, idioms, containing no particular words but such 
as are in every-day literary use, which nevertheless, if taken 
as a whole, ai^ true and living examples of the^mar or 
construction of the language as spoken in the past 

Inasmuch as those only who have literary tastes, and, being 
educated, are accustomed to write book dialect, take sufficient 
interest to note (perhaps they only have the faculty to observe) 
provinciaUsms ; so their very culture and habit of writing 
book-English deprive them of the power of shaping the 
sentences as they are spoken. Naturally, therefore, in their 
hands these sentences assume the form in which they ought 
to be written according to literary standard. Hence the great 
difficulty of obtaining note and record of the very commonest 
expressions heard every day of our lives, so common indeed 
that nobody ever thinks of them as strange or to be noted. 

By way of more forcibly illustrating the foregoing remarks, 
the Editor has, contrary to custom, in this Eeport ventured to 
remodel many of the sentences contributed, by way of notes, 
into the form in which he feels sure the word must have been 
used. This is, of course, unsatisfactory ; but it is hoped that 
the various contributors will themselves examine these sug- 
gestions, and where inaccurate, correct 

Among the following contributions are examples of the 
very common way in which the superlative of an adjective is 
made absolute by West-country folks by the adoption of 
some conventional simile. After long-continued and frequent 
usage these quaint similes seem to attach themselves to their 
respective adjectives, and so in the end become accepted and 
most expressive vernacular phrases. 

It is much to be desired that all observers will carefully 
note and report any of these superlative phrases that they 
may hear, in order that they may be recorded in future 
reports, so as to preserve the particular illustrations adopted 
by the people to emphasise their adjectives. It will l)e found 
that over a large district each of the commoner adjectives has 
its own special and particular qualifying simile. Thus, who 
is not familiar with such expressions as "Dead as a door 
nail," "Deaf as a post," "Blind as a bat," "Mad as a 
March hare " ? and many more, which are merely the collo- 
quial equivalents of very deaf, very blind, very mad. Of 
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these instances, it may be almost said, they have been accepted 
as literature ; but there are a great number of others used by 
country people which have never yet appeared in print. 
Many of these from their aptness may one day be expected 
to be adopted, first by newspapers, then by novelists and 
more careful authors, and thus at last to enrich the recognized 
idiom of our written language. 

RESOLUTIONa 

At the Meeting of the Association, held at Exmouth in 1883, 
it was ordered that the following resolutions and suggestions 
should be printed annually for the benefit of new members : 

1. That the members of this Committee be requested to 
observe the following regulations, with a view to uniformity of 
action: 

(A) To regard the following as Devonshire Provincialisms, if 
used by a speaker or writer within Devonshire, irrespective of their 
being, or not being, used elsewhere : — 

(a) Every word not occurring in a good English dictionary of 
the present day. 

(b) Every word which, though occurring in a good English 
dictionary of the present day, is used in a sense differing from any 
definition of the word given in such dictionary. 

(c) Every provincial pronunciation of any word which is itself 
not a provincialism. 

(d) Every provincial phrase or expression. 

(e) Every provincial name of an animal, or vegetable, or other 
object. 

(B) To state where and when each recorded provincialism was 
heard in speech, or seen in writing; and to accept nothing at 
second-hand. 

(C) To state the sex, probable ago and social status, and, if 
possible, the birthplace, residence, and occupation of the person 
using each recorded provincialism. 

(D) To give the meaning of each recorded provincialism within 
a parenthesis immediately following the provincialism itself ; and 
to illustrate the meaning by incorporating the word or phrase in the 
very sentence employed by the person who used the provincialism. 

(E) To give, in all cases requiring it, some well-known word 
with which the recorded provincialism rhymes, so as to show its 
pronunciation ; or, where this not practicable, to give a word or 
words in which the power of the vowel or vowels is the same as in 
the provincialism. 

(F) To state of each provincialism whether it has been noted by 
HsJliwell, or Nares, or any other recognized compiler of provincial, 
obsolete, or obsolescent words. 



i: 
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(G) To write the communication respecting each recorded pro- 
vincialism on a distinct and separate piece of paper, to write on 
one side of the paper only, and to sign and date each communica- 
tion ; the date to be that on which the recorded provinciaUsm was 
heard or read. 

(U) To make each communication as brief as possible, but not 
to sacrifice clearness to brevity. 

(2) To draw the communications so as to correspond as* nearly as 
possible with the following examples : — 

" Fleechbs ( = Large Flakea Rhymes with Breeches), A servant 
girl, a native of Prawle, South Devon, residing at Torquay, and 
about 23 years of age, stated that the snow was ' falling in fleeches* 
meaning in large flakes. She added that the small flakes were not 
flMches.—\^i\i March, 1877. XY." 

'* Halsb ( = HazeL The a having the same sound as in Father ^ 
not as in False). A labouring man, a native of Ashburton, residing 
at Torquay, and about 55 years of age, stated in my hearing that 
he had put an *alse 'andle into his hammer; meaning a Jiazd handle 
(see Hallimll and Williams),— \%\i March, 1877. XY." 

2. That the Report of the Committee to be presented to the 
next Annual General Meeting of the members of the Association 
shall include all suitable communications received by the Secretary 
not later than the 1st of June next, and that all communications 
received after that date shall be held over for another year. 

3. That all meetings of the Committee shall be held at Exeter ; 
that the Secretary shall convene them by separate notices to each 
member, posted not less than seven clear days before the dates of 
the meetings ; and that two members shall be sufficient to form a 
quorum, with power to act 

4. That a meeting of the Committee shall be held not later than 
the 21st of June next, to receive and decide on a report to be 
prepared and brought up by the Secretary. 

It is desirable to call the attention of observers more par- 
ticularly to — 

1. Pronunciation. To note more carefully — 

(a) Vowel sounds, as in the various qualities : 

Of a (as in found in shaU^ gaJte, father^ vkUI). 

Of ay (as in day, pay, say, may, maid, &c.), noting carefully 
whether it has the sound of a long, as in English play, or 
whether it has the broad sound of long i, as in the Devon- 
shire ma-aid (maid). 

Of e (as in pet, glebe, where). 

Of % (as ia pit, first, Jight). 

Of (as in tap, done, gone, lone), noting carefully if there 
is any fracture approaching two syllables, as in the ordinary 
Devonshire ho-Hn (bone), pd-ir (pair), &a 
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Of u (as in hvi, hull, chiLrch, use, &c.). 

(6) To note more carefully the consonants ; i.e, if any are 
inserted, as in finedest for finest, s^nalldest, &c., or if any are 
omitted, as in ving-er for finger, the received pronunciation 
having two g'Syjing-ger, and not one, as in siriger. To note 
carefully what English words beginning with / or s are pro- 
nounced v^ith V or z. Careful attention will show that the 
distinction between/ and v, or between s and 2;, is as distinct 
in the dialect as in the literary language. Also to observe 
what words ending in / or t? are peculiarly pronounced ; i,e. 
whether calf is not pronounced calv ; loaf, loav ; sheaf, sheaVy 
&c. Whether words ending in / drop or change them to 
other sounds, as in — Bailiff: is it pronounced haUy ? Plain- 
tiff: is it plainly? Is not self, zull? Is not handkerchief, 
hanghecher, &c. ? Do words ending in v make any change ? 
Is give ever pronounced gee ? Are gave and given the same 
as spoken by peasants ? Are have, serve, above, active, aJmsive, 
and many others ending in ive, not changed ? Is r before a 
short vowel not transposed ? i,e, how are red, run, Richard, 
riddance, great, front, grin, and many others pronounced? 

2. To observe more carefully grammatical peculiarities. 

(c) How are plurals of nouns formed whenever they are 
not the same as in received English ; for instance, what is the 
plural of heast or priest ? Are any plurals now made in en 
or n, as shoen, treen, housen ? Are any made by change of 
vowel, as in man, men, tooth, teeth, &c. ? Are any plurals the 
same as in the singular, as in slieep, deer, grouse, &c. ? Or if 
sometimes the words are changed, and sometimes not, under 
what circumstances do they remain unaltered or otherwise I 
For instance, " The frost will do good to the bud," is a common 
saying, and quite grammatical ; yet hud is essentially in the 
plural number. So we say a " ten pound note," " a six foot 
wall," "a five bar gate." These phrases are all good English, 
and the nouns are all plural, though in each case the noun 
has another plural, as in h.(ds, pound8,fe€t, hars. What is there 
in the dialect of the same kind ? 

(d) How is the genitive or possessive case formed ? What 
circumstances would determine a speaker to say " his head" 
or '*the head d un;" *' Jim's father^* or *^ the father of Jim'*l 

(e) As to adjectives. How are the comparisons formed? 
Note every variation from literary English. 

Are particular similes used with certain adjectives; such as, 
"It was so dark's a bag"? Give all the words you hear used 
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to express the absolute superlative, such as hag with da/rk^ 
'canity with light (levis), &c. 

Note all distinguishing adjectives ; i.e. the cases in which 
ihAA^ thihy thichy^ thichy there, that, that there, they (as in they 
pigs) are used. Is them (as in them apples) ever used ? 

(/) As to pronouns. Is there any variety in the first person 
sing, in the various cases of nom. ace. dat. in which it is used ? 
Is the second person sing, used often ? If so, in what way ? 
How is the third person sing, used ? Is the pronoun it often 
heard ? and is the word always used as in literary English ? 

How are pronouns affected by the prepositions ? i,e. do you 
hear to, from, in, upon, of, with, I, or me {i.e. to I, or to ms) ? 
he, her, him, it, &c. (i.e. to he or to him) ? we ox us i they or them ? 

(g) As to verbs. Are to see, grow, know, shear, swear, hear, 
hegin, hleed, hlow, hreed, huild, cleave, come, draw, drink, eaty 
fall, fling, fly, forsake, freeze, hang, meet, ring, run, see, shed, 
shoot, sing, sink, sling, spin, spring, sting, stink, stritJC, swim, 
swing, throw, weave, win, wring, all, or any of them, conjugated 
as in literary English ? 

Are to hreak, drive, speak, cleave, steal, tear, take, creep, raise^ 
not very differently conjugated from book English? Is the 
inflection eth much used ? Is it used with all the persons, 
sing, and plur. ? Is the full syllable sounded, as in eateth ? or 
is it shortened, as in eafth ? Is the prefix to the past par- 
ticiple often used, as in " I 've a-brokt my coat " ? 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Each provincialism is placed within inverted commas, and 
the whole contribution ends with the initials of the observer. 
All remarks following the initials arp simply editoriaL 

The full address of each contributor is given below, and it 
must be fully understood that he is responsible only for the 
3tatements to which his name is appended : 

G. D. = Mr. George Doe, Torrington. 

G. M. D. = Mr. G. M. Doe, Torrington. 

F. T. E. = Mr. F. T. Elworthy, Foxdown, Wellington. 

W. H. - Eev. W. Harpley, Clayhanger. 

S. G. H. = Eev. S. G. Harris, Highweek Eectory, Newton 

Abbot. 
P. O. H. = Mr. P. 0. Hutchinson, Sidmouth. 
W. C. L. = Dr. W. C. Lake, 2, West Cliflf, Teignmouth. 
W.H.M. = Eev. W. H. Mitchell, late of Bridestowe, per Mr. 

Pengelly. 
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J. B. P. = Mr. J. B. Poulden. 

S. R = Eev.S.Eund]e,jun.,Godolphin Vicarage, Helston, 

E. K W. = Mr. R N. Worth, Plymouth. 
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" Alley = passage in a church. Miss F farmer's sister 

at Fernworthy, age 30 to 50, said her seat (in church) ' was 
on the lef side of the middle alley.'— April, 1885. W. H. M." 

Miss F was quite right, and those clever people who 

talk of the passage between the pews, in the centre of the 
church, as the ** aisle " are quite wrong. The latter is from 
French aik a wing (sometimes but improperly spelt " aisle " 
in old French, see Cotgr,), and can only apply to a part of 
the building lying at the side of the body or nave. The 
" alley " is from " alee " or " all^e." 
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"-4n o/fcy, gallerie, waike, wcUking-place, path or passage** — 
See Cotgr. 

'*So long about the aleys is he goon 
Till he was come alen to ]nlke pery,** 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, L 10198. 
, Promp. Parv. "Aley yn gardeyne. Periboltis, perambv^ 
latoriuTrty et periobolum,*' 

Cath. Ang, " An aly ; deambviatorium, arrilmlatorium** 

" Apple-shrub =Weigelea rosea. 'We call it the apple- 
shrub.' Mason, age 45, lifelong resident at Cheriton Fitz- 
pame.— 10th June, 1884. S. R." 

" Arm-wrist = wrist. A boy bom in Great Torrington, 
speaking of a scuffle in which he had been engaged, said, 
"He took hold of my arm-wrist, — 10th Septemtor, 1884^ 
G. M. D." 

Hand-wrist is very common. Compare mouth-speech, 
eye-sight, &c. 

"Attackted for 'attacked.* Used by a tradesman o^ 
Great Torrington, aged about 50. — 16th October, 1884. 
G. M. D." 

This is a good example of the fondness of the people of 
the West for reduplicating inflections. Compare "Thoughted," 
Sixth Eeport Dev. Prov., 1882. Also compare bestest, leastest, 
&c. See W. S. Oram, p. 48, for many examples. 

''Baisi£R = Auricula. This word is frequently used in 
Torrington and its neighbourhood. See Eock*s Jim and Nell. 
—6th March, 1885. G. D." 

"BEDLAYER = one who is bedridden or confined to bed* 

Mrs, W , aged 65, labourer's wife, of Woodford Ham« 

often used the word *bedlayer.'— April, 1885. W. H. M." 

Mr. Pengelly writes, " Bedlier ( = bedlayer) is common at 
Looe, in Cornwall ; my native place." 

At Wellington an old woman, native of Hemyock, said to 
me of a man whose thigh was broken, " He on't never walk 
no more; he'll be a bedlier so long's he do live."T—31st 
May, 1885. F. T. E. 

Promp, Parv. has *'Bedlawyr=Bedered-man or woman — 
Decumhens," 

In the will of Sir Thomas de Hemgrave, dated 1419, in 
the possession of John Gage Eokewode, Esq., is the foUowr 
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ing bequest to the bedridden poor in Norwich: **Item lego 
cuilibet pauperum vocatorum bedlawennen infra dvitatem 
predidum iiiid, od (sic) orandum pro animd roe!* 

This latter is a very curious interposition of an English 
woixl into a Latin sentenca 

" BiVERiNG = shivering. 'Coming over Haldon I was 
bivering with the cold/ — 2nd June, 1884; same authority 
as for * dempse.' S. R" 

Very common throughout the West See Hal, Pvlman, 
Barnes^ Jennings. 

" Black-tail = Stoat. Mrs. L , veterinary's wife at 

Cross Lanes, about 70, did not know what a stoat was; 
but from my description thought it must be the same as 
a Wodfc-toii— April, 1885. W. H. M." 

''BuND-MOBB^D=blhidfolded. Farmer at Culmstock, age 
about 45, speaking of some bad work, said, ' If I did*n do it 
better than that, blind-mobbed, I 'd have my arms cut off.* — 
January, 1885. F. T. K" 

The past inflection is always sounded in this commonest 
of phrases. 

" BoABDOLOTH = Tablecloth. At Culmstock a gamekeeper, 
about 40, speaking of an impromptu table in a barn, said, 
' He wid*n be so bad nif we *d a-got a boardcloth vor to put 
'pon un.'— October, 1884. F. T. E." 

This is the usual name in West Somerset and North 
Devon. 

Promp. Parv, " Bordecloth. Mappa, gausape^ 

Sir Wm. Langeford, in his will dated 1411, bequeathed 
" Also to Myzdbeth, wyfe of ye forseyd Robert, a boorde clothe 
with ij. towelles of deuaunt" — Fifty Earliest English WUls, 
p. 19. 

John Eogerysson of London, 1419-20, bequeaths " and to 
Anneys Tvkkysworth my best borddothe, and the Towayle; 
and Richard Oery the nexte bordclothe And Towayle" — Fifty 
Earliest English Wills, p. 41. 

" Also eschewe withouten stryfe 
To fovle the borde-dothe with thy hnyfe" 

Boke of Curtasye, 1. 110. 

" BOCKED = baulked or blocked. An ostler of Great Torring- 
ton, aged about 45, speaking of a Salvation Army procession 
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through the streets, said, * I Ve been hocked by them before/ 
—3rd September, 1884 G. M. D." 

This a mere personal equation for talk. Did he not say, 
* I've a-bin a-bocked by they avore ? * 

" Cause (rhymes with JRemorse), abbreviation of causeway, 
for footpath. 'You can't walk on the cause or anywhere.* 
A labourer's wife, about 40 years old, a resident of Teign- 
mouth.— 20th May, 1885. W. C. L." 

This word can scarcely be short for causeway, a word 
hardly understood in Devon, and itself a corruption formed 
by literaryism, according to Skeat. 

It is most likely that the woman pronounced cavse as 
caurse ; i.e, with an inserted r sound, as is so very common 
among West-Country folk, when a wide vowel of diphthong 
is followed by s. Compare vjarsh (which is the most usual 
form of wash), larsh, splarshy marshy for ZosA, siplash^ mash, &c. 
Many other examples might be given. 

If cause is the true word we have here a real survival of 
the old French caucie ; modern chaussie. 

" The other way Satan went down 
The causey to Hell-gate." 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. 10. 1. 415. 

Mr. Worth informs me that "Cawsse" or "causy" was 
constantly used in the fifteenth century in Plymouth for a 
pier in Sutton Pool. 

" Chemis'd (ch like k.) A mechanic's wife, aged about 30, 
bom and resident in Teignmouth, having brought her child 
who was ill to me one day in 1883, meaning to say that she 
had first had medicine for him from a chemist, said to me, * I 
chemis'd him a few days first, sir ; but finding him no better 
I've brought him to you.' The turning of chemist into a 
verb struck me as interesting and peculiar. W. C. L." 

Quite in accord with the spirit of the language to verbalise 
any noun whatever, Nathan Hogg has ' gapsnested*' ! — 
" Wile es kainid an starid an gapsnested roun, 
A girt cart load a pudd'ns com'd in tap the ground 

Nathan Hogg, Tor Abbey Vaistings, 

"Clint (=to rivet. Ehymes with Hint) I have heard 
carpenters at Sidmouth speak of dinting a nail that they havQ 
driven through a board ; but to speak more specifically, when 
I was a boy at Tiverton, there was a sort of current saying 
among my schoolfellows. One boy would exclaim, * I drove 
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a nail into the moon!' when another would reply, *And I 
went on the other side and dint it. (See Clino in any Latin 
Die.) P. 0. H." 

This is the invariable West Somerset and North Devon 
form of * clinch.' (See Hal) 

Did not these boys say, " I droVd a nail into the moon," 
and " I went tother side and clint'n " ? 

" Clit= heavy or sodden. Being at a loss as to the mean- 
ing of the word 'thimgeth* which I had heard used this 
afternoon, I asked my servant, a lad of fifteen, if he could 
interpret it to me, when he replied without hesitation, * It 
means to get like clit bread; i,e. bread when made from 
unsound wheat. — 28th January, 1885. W. H." 

This word seems peculiar to the South-west. It is applied 
to a number of substances. 

Pulnian says, " Bread imperfectly baked and fermented is 
said to be clit." 

HcU. has " clit, stiff, clayey, heavy. South'* 

The word is constantly applied to soil in process of tilling, 
and in that sense is very closely allied to dod, the later form 
of dot, or, as we still call it, " clat" Cement which becomes 
quickly too stiff for use is often described as being " all clit." 
Of course its most common use is in connection with bread, 
as above. Most probably the word is really dot, which 
according to custom is changed into dit, just as not becomes 
nit; to7L, tin; son, zin. Mod. Dutch for dod is Muit, very 
like our dit. 

Promjp. Parv, has "a clotte, ce^pis, occarium. To clotte, 
occare. A clottynge malle, occatoriumJ* 

Palgrave gives the verb to dodde as signifying the forma- 
tion and not the breaking up of clods. " To dodde, go in 
heapes, or in peces, as the yerthe dothe, amonceler. This yerthe 
doddeth so faste that it must be broken. To dodde, figer, 
fortier, congeler." Compare " Cloteryn, as Mode or other lyke^ 
coagulo." 

Both as verb and adjective this expressive word is lost to 
lit. English. May our efforts revive it ! 

"Cold, verb = to cool. A farmer at Huish Champflower, 
native of Dunkeswell, about 50 years of age, said to me, 
• Better not to put the healer 'pon the horse, gin he 's a bit 
colded.'— October 9th, 1883. F. T. E." 

So also a blacksmith's water-trough is always called " the 
colder ; " never the cooler. 
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" Crave = to claim, or lay claim to. Miss F fanner's 

sister at Fernworthy (pronounced "Venery"), was angry, 
because someone else took a seat which had always been 

'craved' by her family (repeatedly so used). Miss F 's age 

might be anything from 30 to 50.— April, 1885. W. H. M." 

This use of the word is very common throughout West 
Somerset and North Devon. 

" Mr. So-and-so crav'th all the river." " Crav'th a plough- 
path right vore dru thick field." " CraVth the shuttin' all 
over the hill," &c. 

" Crbppleship. Mrs. D , of Bridestowe, aged 86, re- 
marked, ' Mrs. Kennard, poor saul, hath been in crippleship 
for many years.' — April, 1885. W. H. M." 

" CucKOO-ROSES = Daffodils. I asked a boy, a native of 
Great Torrington, who was carrying a bunch of single 
daffodils, in the spring of 1884, what flowers he had, and 
received the following reply, ' Their proper name is Lent- 
roses ; but we call them '* Gookoo (cuckoo) rosens." ' — June 
4th, 1885. G. D." 

*' Demand = command ; i,e. watch, overlook. Gamekeeper 
at Culmstock, age about 40, said in my hearing, ' If you '11 
please to stand there, you *11 be able to demand both ways.' 
—January, 1835. F. T. E." 

Though often to be heard, this is, of course, only ignorant 
malaprop, and the keeper can hardly be laughed at, when I 
have known a person supposed to be educated write, " The 
honourable Secetary of the Society says the case is illegible." 
" Honorary secretary," " eligible," were meant 

** Dempse = twilight. * Just as the dempse was coming on.* 
Man, thatcher, 65 ; bom and lifelong resident at Stockleigh 
Pomeroy.— May, 1882. S. E." 

This is our old acquaintance dimps or dvmps. (See £a/., 
Fulman, Williams, &c.) 

** Detcher = Thatcher. William H , aged over 60, is 

called a-' detcher* by the people of Forda, where he resides. — 
April, 1885. W. H.M." 

The soimd of d for th is more frequent than savants will 
admit More examples are very much to be desired. Has 
anyone heard de for the in Devonshire ? Comp. dashle, dissle, 
for thistle. Th before r is always sounded as d — drash, 
drasher, dree, for thrash, thrasher, three, &c. 
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'^ Now kissn thee zee vxire thee bee*st a gwayn^ 
Zed the cricket, * You nasty, vulty thing ' " (filthy). 
Nathan Hogg, Tha Cricket an' tha' Bittle. 

"Devil's-bit SGABis = the common plant Scabiosa succisa. 
At Culmstock an intelligent boy of 14 or 15, native of 
Ashbiittle, bat now living at Culmstock, said, 'We always 
call it DevU's-bit scabia'—Angnst 9th, 1884. F. T. E." 

There is a l^end that with this root the enemy of man- 
kind practised his arts; bnt that the Yiigin, out of com- 
passion, deprived him of this power, and that, in vexation at 
the loss, the devil bit off the root to destroy its virtue as a herb. 
Britten says this l^end was invented to account for its root. 

Another legend holds that the root of the herb once being 
good to promote perspiration, the devil bit off that part of 
the root^ becaose be needed not to be made to sweat, who lives 
in so hot a place, and is ever in fear of the day of wrath. 

Geiaid (p. 726) impUes that THael's-bit" is not seahiosa; 
be says, '*It floureth in Atigust, and is hard to he hnowne 
from Scabious, saving when it flourishethT ^ It is reported to 
he good for the infirmities that Seahious strueth for,** 

Gerard refers to the legend — *' For the superstitious people 
hold opinion, that the diudl for enry that he heareth to man- 
kinde, hit it off [the root] hecause it would he otherwise good 
for many rses." 

''DiMMSTS, used for twilight, not infirequendy in South 
Devon, in the Plymouth district— R N. W.** 

See Trans, Dev. Assoc, voL vii pp. 430 d seq. 

" IHst remember wTien tha wenM out in the Vuzzey Park, in 
the desk o' tha yeaveling. Just in tha Dimmet, iri* tha young 
Humphrey Hosegood .' . . . who shud he hard hy (vor 'twas in 
the Dimmet) het tha Square's Bealy,'* Ex, Scold. llUetseq. 

"* Dbatz^cking = idling one's time; the pronunciation 
being in accordance with the spelling. Eldeily, uneducated 
females in Modbuiy, South Devon, about the year 1840, fre- 
quently in the hearing of Mis. Harris, my wife — who has a 
distinct recollection of it — used this word in the following 
connection, 'Don't 'e stand there drayzacking' (meanine. 
•Idlingyourtime').— S.G. a" ^ 

The prcmundation would more j^bably be *" dray zackin." 
Unal g is not an ordinary sound in Devonshire. 

Since going to press Mr. Harris writes: "You will be 
interested to know that the word • drayzack,' which I s^it to 
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you the other day, is frequently used, as I leamt this morn- 
ing, on the borders of Dartmoor, as well as in the place 
which I mentioned (Modbury). A man told me to-day that 
he had often at Chagford and in neighbouring parishes heard 
an idler spoken of as a ' drayzacker/ " — July 27th, 1885. 

•*Drenged = thronged or crowded. Mr. J — ;-, age over 
70, clerk and harness-maker of Bridestowe, observed that 
last night's concert was a success, ' though the room wasn't 
drenged like the time before.* — April, 1885. W. H. M." 

See Dring. Seventh Eeport, 1884. 

Did he not say, " Wad'n a-drenged " ? 

"Drum out. Charlotte H , aged 45, of Coxheath, 

had her cheeks raped by another's nails. The * raping ' lady 
was so unpopular among her neighbours that when she left 
she was drummed out; i,e, what they (the Americans, she 
thought) call a * shiveree ban.'— April, 1885. W. H. M." 

Common phrase. Compare — To drum out of a regiment. 

"Eaver, in some places called *crap,' in Norfolk 'white 
nonesuch,' is more generally known as * evergreen ryegrass ' 
{Lolium perenne). French, Ivraie, Darnel — Nov. 9th, 1880. 
P. 0. H." 

" Wanted, up to 600 Bushels Devon eaver, imadulterated, 
and weighing 20 lbs. to bushel. — Address K. 18, Morning 
News, Plymouth." 

See Eaver. Fourth Eeport, 1881. 

This word (pronounced ayver) seems in Mid. English to 
have meant oats, (German, hafer ; Dutch, haver, hdber.) 

Cath. Ang, has Havyr : auena, auenula, Otys : vbi hatter. 
" A fewe cruddes and creem and an hauer cake" 

Piers Plowraan, B, 1. 282. 

Gerard has '* Avena Vesca : common Otes." He says, " In 
Lancashire it is their chiefest bread come for Jannocks 
Hauer-cakes . . . and for the most part they call the graine 
Hauer." — Gerard, p. 74 

He also (p. 74) say Festuca Italica, or ^gUops Narbonensis, 
is " called in English * Hauer-grasse.' " 

Cotg, has " Aveneron : ivild oats, barren oaU, hazier, or 
oat-grassed 

" Faint, fainty - close. Mrs. D , of Bridestowe, aged 

86, used often to say, ' The weather be very faint,' or, * It be 
\Qry fainty to day.'-— April, 1885. W. H. M." 

Hal. h!d& fainty, languid (Gloucester). 
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"Feeded for 'fed/ 'Cattle is feeded differently now.' 
Wife of a coal merchant about fifty, many years resident in 
Teignmouth.— March 22nd, 1884. W. C. L." 

See Fifth Eeport, 1882. 

" Ferry = weaseL Mrs. S , about 70, veterinary's wife 

of Cross Lanes, did not know what a weasel was; but 
thought from my description it must be the same as a *' ferry! 
—April, 1885. W. H. M." 

This is no doubt the same as fairy, which in its turn is 
but a varied pronunciation of vairy or varie. For full 
account of this word see Pengdly under Vare. 

The change of v into / sound is common in the West 
when any word is to be emphasized, as, " I tell 'ee tid'n a 
town, *tis nort but a pitees Uttle fUlageJ* This was so in 
olden time : '* ac ys Fysage cU discovered wasr Sir Feruiribras, 
L 1079; see also 1. 1162. 

Cotg. has 'vair,' m. : "A richfurre of Ermines powdered 
thicke with bhie haires, also the grayish colour of some eyes, 
also that which our Blasonners call verry. *Menu vair,* 
Mineuer ; thefurre of Ermines mixed or spotted with thefurre 
of the Weesell called Oris!* 

There is not much doubt but that the glass slipper of 
Cinderella originated in the similarity of sound between 
vair and verre. 

"FiSTES, plural of 'fist.' Used by a tradesman of Great 
Torrington, aged about 30.— Sept. 3rd, 1884. G. M. D." 

Is it fistes or mstes, with i long or short ? It is common 
throughout the West to sound the full plural es after words 
ending in st. The literary form is difficult of utterance. 
The following shows priest-es lived five centuries ago — 

" Hurr^ obyt held \>o yere do anon, 

And for herr\ prestes he ordeynede to syng and rede; 
He gate to herr* tombe no ryalle stofi, 
Bot mony pore men to clothe andffede!* 

Chron. VU. st 481. 

" Forgot = overtake a person. 'They forgot me at the 
church-gate.' Labourer's wife, long resident at Cheriton 
Fitzpaine, age 24.— June 11th, 1884. S. E." 

This is a variety of overget, but possibly implies rather 
more than mere overtaking ; it seems to mean passed by, i.e. 
'* Got 'vore me." 
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Fricket. — ^The Eev. S. Eundle, jun., writes (May 25th, 
1885) : " With regard to * Fricket/ which I gave last year, 
and which appears in the Eeport, I do not think that it is a 
personal mispronunciation; for I heard it only last week 
from a blacksmith, who said, when a piece of red-hot iron 
was being hammered, that he did not want to be fricketted ; 
ie, struck by the sparks." 

" Frizz = to hiss or splutter, Lydia W., sextoness of 
Bridestowe, aged 70, said of the old stove in church, * You 
shud just hear 'n frizz in wut wuther.* — April, 1885. W.H.M." 

" Frog*s March. * It was a regular frog's march.* Spoken 
by a servant-girl, about 17, bom at and living in Plymouth. 
Applied to the carrying of a soldier or sailor, face downwards, 
by the arms and legs, when troublesome ; in this case, to a 
drunken woman, who was said to have been handed to the 
police station in a similar manner. — Feb. 25, 1885. R K W." 

"Gallitrap = lumber. Mrs. 0., aged about 40, wife of a 
small farmer of Lake, when she had set a rampart about the 
hearth, barricading it with a cradle, chairs, &c., pointed to 
* all that gallitrap ' which she had put there to prevent the 
infants from getting burnt. — April, 1885. W. H. M." 

This word now means contrivance or contraption, by no 
means lumler. It is very common throughout the Western 
Counties. 

Hal. has : " Gally-traps. Any frightful ornaments, head- 
dresses, hoods, &c. Oloucr 

But although originally it may have implied something 
frightful — from gally^ to frighten — it no longer bears that 
sense. 

"Getting on the Sticks = growing old. 'I tell her master's 
getting on the sticks.' Shobrooke woman, 79 ; the last sixty- 
four years resident at Stockleigh. — June, 1884. S. E." 

"Good offer = good try or attempt. After a club dinner 
at Sourton I indulged in 'three sticks a penny' at *Aunt 
Sally.' As, each time I threw, her pipe only escaped de- 
struction by the ' skin of its teeth,' the bystanders cried out, 
after each shot, 'That was a good offer.'— April, 1885. W.H.M." 

Offer is constantly used in this sense in Somerset and Devon. 
One might any day hear, "I should'n think nobody wid'n 
never offer vor to steal they flowers." 
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To "offer to do a thing" means "to attempt to do it," not 
to express willingness to do it. 

"GR0WED = grew, grown. At Culmstock a labourer, about 
35, native of Wiveliscombe, speaking of a particular kind of 
weed, said, *'Tis the wis thing growed.' — May 30th, 1885. 
-F. T. E." 

This form is always used for both past tense and past 
participle. Another example of the constant and persistent 
use of the weakly inflected form of verbs, rather than the 
strong. (See W, Som, Gram. p. 43 et seq.) 

"BULCKLE = the long, thin neck-feather of the cock-bird 
among poultry. Ehymes with * shackle ' and * tackle.' When 
I was a boy at Tiverton, and, with my schoolmates, much 
engaged in making artificial flies to entrap the trout in the 
river Exe, we made much use of the neck-feathers of the 
Cristatus ales, or Oalhis, and they were commonly called 
hackles among us. P. 0. H." 

See Fulman. 

" Ham o' Pork. In speaking of the joint, it is usual to 
call it a ham o' pork, while simple ham merely indicates the 
meat, like beef or mutton. At Culmstock a gamekeeper, 
aged about 36, speaking of certain preparations for an event 
which did not come off, said, * They 'd a-got everything all in 
order. They 'd a-dressed a ham o' pork and a gurt piece o' 
beef; but twad'n no good arter all.'— Aug. 14th, 1884. F. T. E." 

"Help. Transfer of gerund to principal verb following 
help. A gardener, about 40, native of Exeter, speaking of a 
cherry-tree which appeared to be dying, as he thought, from 
a wire having been left bound around the stem when it was 
young, said, ' I can mind help cutting down several trees by 
my time that we found had been killed that way.' — May 
22nd, 1885. F. T. R" 

This transfer of the tense belonging to the auxiliary from 
it to the principal verb is constantly heard in the West, par- 
ticularly in the use of let and help. A man who was leaving 
his cottage said to me, of a person who came to see it, "I 
did'n know the man, but I let 'n zeed th' 'ouse." So I have 
often heard, " We help loaded the wagon avore we stopped 
to breakfast." In both of these very common forms of speech 
the past construction is given by the principal verb, instead 
of the literary form; ie.to use the past tense of the auxiliary 
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before the infinitive of the prindpaL *! let *n seed," 
** We help loaded," instead of " I let him see," " We helped 
to load." So also in the above " help catting," for " helping 
to cat," we see a similar change. 

^ Heb, used for he. At Cullompton a woman (see Upstorb) 
said, in reply to a question, ' Wny he zaid zo his-sol, did'n 
'er?'— September 8th, 1884. F. T. E." 

See TF, 80m. Oram. p. 35. 

"Her, used as a nominative for she. At CuUompton a 
woman (see Upstorb) said in the witness-box, * Her come to 
me, and her zaid how volks was tellin' 'bout it ; bat I wad'n 
gwain to zay nort to she.' The same woman repeatedly used 
the word in the same manner.— Sept. 8th, 1884. F. T. E." 
The usual form in Devon and Somerset 
This is no mere effect of ignorance or, as it is called, bad 
grammar. 

" \>anne hure iomde \>at mayde hriit 
]>ar as \>at shryn hym was fid riit** 

Sir Fenmibras, 1. 5045. 

" ]>an hur (Florippe) ypak \hU made iyng: (maid young) 
* y ]>(mke god of \ys tydyng^ 
& marie \y moder dere.' " — Ibid. \. 5223. 



" For lever here (St Editha) tvas ]>e pore toffedi 
]>e maymot ]>e seeke to vxmhe arid h£le, 
and hlynd lazeras and croked in chirch to lede, 
and from ]>e deyth to save ryitfele." 

Chron. VU. st 274. 

This form is frequently used in these poems. 

" The gode burgeis was hom i-comey 
and goih to his gardin^ as was his wone, 
and fond his ympe up i-hewe. 
* Oh,' thoiyht he, ' her was a sscherewe.* " 

Metrical Romances, vol. iii. p. 70. 

" Horse-jessamine = Syringa. * I had that horse-jessamine 

from Mrs. .' Woman, 68, life-long resident at Gheriton 

Fitzpaine.— June 10th, 1884. S. R" 

This means coarse-flowered jessamine. 

It appears to have escaped notice that horse, as an affix, 
seems to have the force of * coarse,' ' gross,* * rough,* just as 
the suffix acda has in Italiani Strange it is that the gentlest 

VOL. XVII. Q 
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of animals should be selected to express the very antithesis 
of his own nature. Compare 'horse- ant/ 'horse-balm,' 
'horse-daisy/ 'horse-mackerel,* 'horse-mint,' 'horse-radish,* 
'horse-play/ 'horse-laugh,* &c. Horse-chestnut is so called 
from its coarse, rough flavour, as compared with the sweet 
chestnut; the reason assigned by dictionary-makers, that it 
was given to horses, is imaginary. Why, if they are right, 
do we distinguish Gastcmea vesca as " sweet-chestnut " ? 

It should be noted that, when used to denote coarseness, 
the word is altogether different in meaning to that in which 
it denotes some actual connection of, or purpose connecting, 
the word qualified with 'horse;' as in 'horse-cloth,' 'horse-* 
doctor/ 'horse-jockey,' 'horse-hoe,' 'horse-shoe/ 'horse-mill/ 
' horse-power,' &c. 

" HuMPY-scRUMPLES. ' My donkey will eat humpy-scrum- 
ples/ Labourer, 60, life-long resident at Stockleigh. — June 
26th, 1884. S. E." 

This, no doubt, is the same as the Somerset 'limpem 
Scrimp ' = Cow-parsnip {Heradinm sphondylium), 

"If so BE = if. The phrase 'If so be' is very common, 
and h£ts often been heard by me at Bridestowe and Sourton. — 
April, 1885. W. H. M." 

This very common phrase implies, throughout the West, 
something more than simple if; it means * in .the event of,' 
or ' if it shall happen.' A person would say, " Nif so be I 
should'n be able vor to come, I '11 let 'ee know." 

" Improver = deacon. ' He had two with him who weren't 
propfer parsons, but improvers.' Same authority as for Stem. 
—June 9th, 1884. S. E." 

Applied in ordinary trades to persons who have partly 
learnt a business, and are employed at low wages while 
learning better. 

" Instanshus = instantaneous. Mrs. 0, aged about 67, 
farmer's wife, of Little Cranaford, -said that, but for her care, 
some one's illness 'would have been instanshvs death.' — 
April, 1885. W. H. M." 

Contractions and changes in long words have been common 
to all ages. 

John Girdeler, in his will, dated 1402 : ''Aho y heqicethe 
atte day of my termerU in Earfeld, to an. 0. pouere men and 

womymn, for ye loue of god, euerych I. d My seketours, 

William Kyllett" &c. — Fifty Earliest English Wills, p. 11. 
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** Knacked, for ' knocked.' ' He knocked me down.' Used 
by a labourer's son, aged 8, bom and resident in Teignmouth. 
—November 12th, 1884 W. C. L." 

Common throughout the West Short o is constantly 
sounded as broad a. Compare tap, stap, knot, for tap, stop, 
knot 

** Hut tale mer way a zorrawl veace 
Hwr *d gied dree nocks, hit twad^n (ho pkoce, 
In vack hur *d nacKd tha geard*n ouver, 
Bit cud*n tha hydid gidd dayscover" 

Nathan Hogg, TJie Kenton Ghost. 

" Bezide, me deer Jan, I'm a hlaijed vur to stop. 
As I *ve villed up me paper vrim hottim to tap,** 

Ibid. Hester Voir. 

" Knowledgeable. Mrs. K., of Bridestowe, aged 84, said, 
*Dogs be knowledgeable creatures.* — April, 1885. W. H. M." 

Very common. A good old word ; ought to be still in the 
literary dialect. 

" Lay = lief. Farmer at Culmstock, about 48, speaking of 
some unpleasant neighbours, said, *I*d so lay crack stones 
'pon the road as live beside o'm.' — November, 1884. F. T. E." 

The use of this word is very common. " I 'd so lay do one 
as t'other " may be heard daily in all parts of the West 

" Let down = to eat or drink. In the parishes of Bride- 
stowe and Stourton it is very common to hear, * I can't let 
nothin' down,* meaning, * I have no appetite.' — April, 1885. 
W. H. M." 

Mr. Pengelly writes : " * Let down ' I am familiar witL It 
refers, as I have heard, to the act of swallowing." 

Very common phrase throughout the Western Counties. 

" Livier, for * persons living.' * There are many liviers there 
more than 80 years old.' A middle-aged woman, staying as 
a nurse at Teignmouth, but a resident of Brixham. Met with 
at Teignmouth also.— December 21st, 1884. W. C. L." 

Insertion of short i is very common ; e,g, lovier, laurid, &c. 

" Mahl-scralls = caterpillars. A woman of 60, who had 
lived all her life at Harpford, Bicton, and Sidmouth, said to 
me, June 25th, 1884, * Cabbages at this time of the year are 
generally full of mahl-scralls. P. 0. H." 

The only name used in Somerset for the green cabbage 

caterpillar. 

a 2 
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" Make use of - to eat or drink. At Bridestowe and Stour- 
ton it is commonly said, * I can't make use o* nothin'/ meaning, 
•I am unable to eat or drink for want of appetite/ — April, 
1885. W.H.M." 

This is the usual phrase whenever loss of appetite occurs 
through sickness. 

• 

" MoyTH-BPBECH. A middle-aged farmer, a native of Ro- 
borough, North Devon, said, * I have been to the house, but 
can get no mouth-speech of anybody.* — January 24th, 1885. 
G. D." 

Did he not say, "But can't get no mouth-speech out o' 
nobody " ? 

Common in Somerset. 

See Fifth Report, 1882. 

' "MuLLYGRUBS = the belly-ache. I have occasionally heard 
this word used (in a jocose way generally) nearly all my life 
in Sidmouth and the neighbourhood, and its use is so common 
that it is hard to fix it upon a single individual. P. 0. H." 

*' Mump = to beg. To go mumping = to go begging. Mumper 
= a pitiful, mean, sneaking beggar. The term is universal at 
Sidmouth, and it is an old one ; for in the Churchwardens' 
Accounts in the Parish Chest, under date 1701, the following 
entry occurs : ' P^ Tho. Gibbs a bill of charges, and caring 
[carrying] a Mumper to Bridwell [Bridewell], Is.' It is 
curious that in N. Bailey's time the word held a higher posi- 
tion in society; for in his Dictionart/ of 1745 we have: 
* Mumper, a genteel beggar.' It seems always to have held a 
low position in Sidmouth. P. 0. H." 

In South Devon and Somerset the idea of imposture is 
generally included — particularly the pretence of being ill 

" Muzzle. A labouring man of Great Torrington, describ- 
ing a fight between two men, said, * J. G. began to muzzle him 
about ; I mean, by rubbing his nose against the ground* — Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1884. G.M.D." 

Did he say " muzzle him " or " muzzle *n f " 

" OBLIGA.TED = bouud, Compelled, obliged, forced by circum- 
stances. A Sidmouth man, of 50 or more, said to me in 
March, 1879, 'I refused at first, but I did it afterwards because 
I was obligated to.' Though only now used by the lowest 
and the illiterate, this is nevertheless a good word, coming 
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from the Latin participle dbligatus, aad the French verb 
oUiger. P. 0. H." 

"OccuPATED, for 'occupied/ 'I am so occupcUed, that I 
cannot send my child to school.' Said by the wife of a 
labouring man living at Langtree, North Devon. — ^November 
15th, 1884. G. M. D." 

Did she say, "I am;' or *'/ 6e?" ''cannot;* or ''baint 
able to r 

" Of, for ' on.' A lady of Torrington said, ' I think 'twas 
of a Thursday.— September 27th, 1884. G. M. D." 
Very common in the West. 
See Hal. 

" Omission of definite article. * When I go down over hill.' 
A dressmaker, about 40, born and resident in Teignmouth. 
Use very Habitual in Teignmouth. — April 27th, 1885. 
W. 0. L." 

Was not some particular hill meant ? 

Compare **down town," "up town," "down to quay." In 
these instances a particular town or quay is understood 
between speakers. 

*'PiRCH = push. A boy of Great Torrington, describing a 
fight, said, ' I saw J. G. pirch him on the giound.' — September 
3rd, 1884. G. M. D." 

i< pxxTiSH = small, mean, miserable-looking. A late woman- 
servant of mine, who died in my service, aged 66, who had 
lived all her life at Dunkeswell, Farway, Honiton, and Sid- 
mouth, in South-eastern Devon, frequently used the word, as 
* A pittish-looking man or woman ;' * A pittish-looking dog.' 
I enquired one day how that half-starved mumper looked 
that came to the door, when she replied, 'Very pittish, sir.' 
P. 0. H." 

This is, of course, " piteous," a very common adjective of 
contempt. 

It is very usual to hear a man say of a bad tool, *' 'Tis a 
pittice thing sure 'nough." 

*'PLAY = to swarm. Said of bees; but often *to wrestle.' 
Mrs. Y., farmer's wife, about 35, of Beara, said, * The bees a' 
bin playin'.— April, 1885. W. H. M." 

Very common throughout the West 
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" Plough-path = a wheel-track or grass road. Labourer at 
Gulmstock, about 50 years old, said, * You can ride there very 
well, sir, if you keep to the plough-path ; but 'tis main zoft 
both zides o' un.'— February, 1885. F. T. E." 

The usual term for a nakiral or unformed road. 

See Plough. Fifth Kep<^, 1882. 

"Plough-tackle -the term is used to include all kinds' of 
farm implements of the sort worked by horses, or used in the 
harnessing of horses, such as carts, wagons, sulls, drags, 
harrows, rollers, harness, chains, ropes, &c. Farmer, about 40, 
native and resident at East Anstey, 'Ter'ble farm 'bout 
tearing abroad o' plough-tackle/— August, 1884. F. T. E." 

See Plough. Fifth Eeport, 1882. 

** Pluckin', An old woman at Bridestowe said, by way of 
explaining the wealth of her neighbours, that they had a rich 
female relative, ' an' when she died, they 'ad the pluckin' of 
'er.'— April, 1885. W. H. M." 

This old lady probably came from the North or East. In 
Devonshire we " pick " geese, not " pluck " them. 

" Plum = nice, pleasant. Mr. R, aged about 70, labourer, 
of CoUaven, said, ' Grass be plummer to walk on than the 
rawd.'— April, 1885. W. H. M." 

Mr. Pengelly writes : " Plum is not well defined by * nice, 
rieasant' It should be 'nicely soft,' 'pleasantly soft' (See 
Trains. Bev, Assoc, vol vii. pp. 428-525)." 

See also Fifth and Sixth Keports, 1882-3. 

*• Poach -to stab or prick. Mr. O., small farmer, of Lake, 
age about 45, said, 'They poached my eye.'— April, 1885. 
W* H. M." 

This is probably a survival of the first use of the word in 
English. 

•* 0. F. Pocher meant^ To thrust or dig out with the fingers.'* 
— C^jr* 

ifofds has, " To ^poch^—EquivaUfU to the modem American 
term^ togange.'' 

•'They pild and paird his beard, of paled hew, 

Spet in his &ce, and out his tongue they drew. 

Which usde to speak of God great blasphemies, 

And with their fingers poohed out his eyes." 

Du Bartas, 
See Fourth Seport^ 1881. 
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" PoiNTMENT = appointment. Letter from a farmer residing 
in Culmstock, aged about 45 : * Sib, — I have made a point- 

ment with Mr. to morrow.* — December 23rcl, 1884 

F. T. E." 

This spelling very accurately represents the usual way 
in which the word is spoken. 

" PfiESENTLY = immediately. Mrs. 0., aged about 67, 
farmer's wife, of Little Cranaford, said that her drugs had 
cured someone else 'presently.' Mrs. 0. (see Instanshus) 
comes from Tavistock, and is believed to have a knowledge 
of magical arts.— April, 1885. W. H. M." 

The literary use of this word, in the sense of " by-and-by," 
" after a short time," is comparatively modera 

Web. gives, ** At present, now. ObsJ* But among country 
folk in the West this is still the usual meaning, and by 
no means obsolete. 

Matt. xxi. 19 (A. v.): *'And presently the Jigge tree withered 
away!' Wiclif, Cranmer, Tyndale, and Gteneva versions have, 
^^Arum the fig tree;'* while the Eheims version (1582) has, 
*'A7id incontinent the fi^-tree was withered!' 

In Matt. xxvi. 53 (A.V.) we read "presently give me;" 
but Wiclif has, **And he schal leue to me now, nfio thanne xjj 
legiouns of aungelis.** Tyndale, Cranmer, and Geneva ver- 
sions omit the word in this passage. 

It is very common to hear, " / covid do thick job present 
like;" ije, instanter, in a moment 

Proverbial Expressions : " * A face like a stone roller.' 

. Heard in the summer of 1884 in North Devon. S. R." 

"'All 0* one zide.' A labourer at Sidmouth (see Crooked 
below) said to me, ' 'Tis all o' one zide, like the lock of a gun.' 

P. 0. H." " * As crooked as a dog's hind leg ' = very crooked. 

I once cut a stick out of the hedge of a field near Sidmouth, 
intending to make a walking^tick of it ; but when I got it 
out, it was not so straight as I had expected. A farm 
labourer who was present remarked, "Tis so crooked as a 
dog's hind leg.' P. 0. H." 

See W^ S, Gfram. p. 22. Replying to a query, the con- 
tributor writes, "You are right in saying, *So crooked 's a 
dog's hind leg.' " The use of as instead of so in phrases 
like the above is quite a modem literaryi^n, and has not yet 
been accepted by the country folks. Indeed, in the olden 
. time so was used both before and after the adjective where 
we use as. . 
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•' lehamfor wowyng alforwcike 
Wery so water in wore" 
A.D. 1300. Specimens of Lyric Poetary, Alysoun, L 38. 
Wright: London. 1842. 

Many instances occur in these poems. 

**for angre \>cU he toke o/]>atf 
he wax so pale so clay*' 

A.D. 1380. Sir Ferumbras, 1. 81. 

*']>e ]>efto hem ]Hin tomd isfasf 
]>(U tvas so blac so cole'* — Ilid, 1. 2437. 

" ^pan lai he Jwr so llac so pych .*" — Ibid. 1. 2461. 

"An egle of gold ]>at schyna]> briitf 
so do]> ]>e Sonne on may.** — Ibid, 1. 1695. 

'* 0/ gueftUe entaiie was is stede, A I y-fracled ivy]> whit (k rede, 
ys tayl was blaJc so cole.*' — Ibid. 1. 3660. 

"PULTRY (rhymes with swZ^ry) = poultry. Farmer, about 
66, native of Churchstanton, said to me, 'Dairy goods and 
pultry be most the only things anybody can do any good 
way these times.*— February, 1885. F. T. E." 

** Baker (George) The Composition, or Making of the most 
excellent and pretious oil called Oleum Magistrate, first 
published by the commandment of the Kyng of Spain, also 
the third book of Galen of Curing of Pricks and Wounds of 
Sinowes, etc. Black letter, 12 mo, calf, at the long shop 
adjoyning St. Mildred's Churcfie, in the Fultrie, by J. Alde^ 
1574."— From Bookseller's Catalogue, April, 1885. 

"IUme OUT (verb intransitive) = to stretch. Mrs. B., of 
Southerleigh, aged over 70, said of badly-knitted socks, 
• They won't rame out.'— April, 1885. W. H. M. 

Very common throughout the West, both as a verb 
transitive and intransitive. 

Mr. Pengelly writes, " Bame ( = ream) is equally a transitive 
verb. See Trans. Devon. Assoc, vol vii pp. 430, 541." 

See also Sixth Beport, 1883. 

** £ap£ = to scratch or scrape. Charlotte H., aged about 45, 
labourer's sister at Coxheath, in a quarrel witJi another lady, 
had her cheeks 'raped* by the latter's nails. — April, 1885. 

w. a M." 
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Hal. gives, "Eape, to scratch. SmnerseV* But the word 
certainly implies violence, and not merely to scratch ; such 
too was the meaning of rcLspe in Old French. Hence our 
words rasp and to rasp, 

Cotg. has, "Eaper, to raspe, or scratch hardr Rape and 
scratch are by no means synonymous, but are used with 
clearly understood difference of meaning. To scratch might 
be the gentlest scraping, while to rape would certainly be 
imderstood to cause pain, and probably to draw blood. 

"EEiGN = to be prevalent Mr. M., age about 45, of 
Woodford Ham, said, ' Measles be reigning at Liffcon.' — April, 
1885. W. H. M." 

Did not Mr. M. say, " To lifton "? 

This use is by no means uncommon, particularly respecting 
anything at all partaking of, or supposed to be connected 
with, the supernatural. There is a ring of astrology about 
it. Compare " the reigning planets." 

" EoLLY = crowd, gathering (rhymes with folly). Farmer at 
Culmstock, about 50 years old, speaking of a number of 
roughs, said, "Twas a pretty roily o' 'm, sure enough.' 
—February, 1885. F. T. E." 

The use of the word implies contempt, or at least a lowish 
opinion. 

This is no doubt " rally " broadly pronounced, and is an 
expressive word, representing the idea of the old French 
"rallier,** to reassemble, to gather together in accord or 
agreement. See Cotgr. 

"EouTS = ruts (rhymes with louts), A gentleman, living 
in the neighbourhood, said, "The road has routs in it." — 
November 29th, 1884. G. M. D." 

"EODTY = full of ruts. Mrs. T., aged about 60, born at 
Lidford, said one day, 'The roads are routy' — April, 1885. 
W. H. M." 

In pronimciation this word rhymes with ' gouty.' 

Ruts are imknown ; they are always routs. 

Curiously, Cotgr. says that ' route ' means a rutt, way, path, 
&c., also a rowt, heard, flock, &c. 

" Eovin' = rocked or rolling. William W., aged over 60, a 
thatcher, of Forda, said *A11 night he had been rovin' with 
pain.' This is a very common word. — April, 1885. W. H. M." 
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" Scat abroad (verb intransitive) = to break up, or dissolve. 
Mrs. W., aged 65, labourer's wife, of Wpodford Ham, said, 
' When the club scat abroad, a lot o' members went out of it' 
—April, 1885. W. H. M." 

" Scoot = the iron heel of a boot. Common all over South- 
east Devon; and I heard a young man, who had passed most 
of his days in Sidmouth and at Blundell's School, Tiverton, 
sing the following snatch of an old song quizzing a practice 
which made men and women sound like equine tetrapods 
when walking on the pavement — 
" * They canters like ponies a-tap o* their scoot, 

For they wears little horse-shoes knocked into their boot.' 

"P H." 
See Trans. Dev. Assoc vol. ix. p. 129, No. 22. 

''SooTTLED. 'His hair was regularly ecottled,' meaning 
scolloped, or notched in cutting. Heard at Plymouth in 
March, 1885, from a native of Devonport I find the word 
is commonly known and understood there in this sense. 
R N. W." 

" Scrap = curt. ' She was a little bit scrap with me.' Used 
by a tradesman of Great Torrington. — January 25th, 1885. 
G. M. D." 

" Seeming = appearance. A tradesman of Torrington, aged 
about 50, said in my hearing, 'This is about fifty by the 
seeming of it.' — January 25th, 1885. G. M. D." 

" Sim = seem ; i,e. think, consider. Mrs. H., labourer's wife, 
over 60, at Bridestowe, said, *I dawn't sim so' = It doesn't 
seem so to me. — ^April, 1885. W. H. M." 

Hal. gives this as peculiar to Devon ; but it is common in 
each of the Western Counties, especially Somerset. It was 
used in Devon in the fourteenth century. 

**nym semede it nas noit wor]> a lomf 

batayl vn\> him to wagej* — Sir Ferumiras, L 439. 
**An then I thinks auver the zrruicks I*ve a gied thv/r, 
An thort avJt za long tUl I zirrCd fhit I zeed thwr!* 

Nathan Hogg, Lorn Letters, p. 12. 

"She, for 'her.' 'I was obliged to keep she at school.' 
Said by the wife of a labouring man, living at Merton, North 
Devon.— November 15th, 1884. G. M. D." 

Was it not "^() school"? 
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" She, used in the objective case. A woman at Cullompton 
(see Upstore) said, * Tid'n likely I was gwain vor to zay ort 
about it to she/— September 8th, 1884. F. T. K" 

This is the emphatic form. A person would say, in reply 
to the question "Did you say it to her herself?" "Yes; I 
zaid it to she, right to her face. And wad'n 'er in a tear, mind, 
hon a zeed how I know'd all about it." 

See She, Eeport 1878 ; also W. Som. Oram. p. 35. 

" Shippen = cow-shed. * Suicide of a Farmer's Wife. — On 
Tuesday Sarah Burge, the wife of a respectable farmer, of 
Bratton Fleming, near Barnstaple, committed suicide by 
hanging herself in the shippen. She was missed for some 
time ; and, on search being made, she was found hanging in 
the place stated. Yesterday Mr. J« H. Toller held an inquest, 
and a verdict of " Suicide while in a state of temporary in- 
sanity" was returned.' — Exeter Gazette^ February 5th, 1880. 
P. 0. H." 

See Shippen, in Trans. Devon. Assoc. voL vii pp. 436 et seq. 

**SHETTLES = bars of a gate, rhymes with 'nettles.' A 
tradesman of Torrington, aged about 50, said, ' The sbettles 
are all broken down.'— September 12th, 1884. G. M. D." 

Did he not say, " The shettles be all a-brokt down " ? 

This word is generally shuttle^ but it is very common to find 
short u narrowed to short e, as above. Careful attention will 
show that many people not of the working class always say 
velgar, indelge, rm (run), ten (ton), &c. 

" Slouzer = large (?). A young woman of Down St. Mary, 
speaking of an apple-dumpling,' said, 'That 's a reg'lar slouzer.' 
—November 26th, 1884. J. B. P." 

" Stribble = dry turf. ' I put the stribble in thinly between 
the stones in dry walling.' Used by a labourer of Beaford, 
North Devon.— April 18th, 1885. G. M. D." 

Did he not say, "I put in the stribble thin 'twixt the 
stones " ? 

" Skwinoes = shooting pains. Mrs. B., aged about 45, peat- 
worker's wife at Lake, said her daughter had the *skwinges* 
dreadful bad.— April, 1885. W.H.M." 

In Somerset this word usually means guinsy, and is most 
commonly applied to horses and cattle. 

Mr. Pengelly writes : " Skinges = squingies is the Looe eqtciv* 
aient of quinsy *' 
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" Slippen, for * slipped/ * I was afraid whether it was any- 
thing slippen out' A fisherman's wife, aged 35, bom and 
resident in Teignmouth.— April 20th, 1885. W. C. L." 

Did she not mean slipping out i Past participles in en are 
very rare indeed in Devon, so much so as to suggest a doubt 
whether the observer might not have been mistaken. 

Compare Falled, for * fallen.' Sixth Eeport, 1883. 

" Slob = a mess. * That gravel, when wet, will make a slob.' 
Same authority as for Getting on the Sticks ; also Slobby 
(adj.).— June 26th, 1884 S. R" 

This is probably 'slop,' which does not entirely imply 
liquid, but rather mud^ as in * sloppy road.' 

" Slock = to entice, or lead on to. The expressions are 
universally heard in the parishes of Bridestowe and Stourton. 
' One thing slocked to another.' ' The children were slocked 
away to the chapels by school treats.' — April, 1885. W. H. M." 

See Trans, Devon. Assoc, voL vii. pp. 430, 451. 

" Smeech = smell. Mr. O., age about 40, a very small 
farmer, of Lake, said of laughing-gas, * The smeech o' the trade 
be crael bad.'— April, 1885. W. H. M." 

See Trans. Devon, Assoc, vol vii. pp. 430 et seq ; Hal, 

There has always been the same confusion in the dialect 
between to smell, to/eel, and to taste, as in French serUir, So 
with the older Saxon smeech, which may be either smdl, stench, 
ditst, or smoke. 

" J>i5 smech, and tis cnowunge, Kum^ of gostliche sih^e.*' 

Ancren Biwle, p. 94. 

The word occurs frequently. See pp. 276, 376. 

"Smeerin = merry, jovial, laughing. Mrs. P., farmer's wife, 
about 45, of Cleave, said Farmer N". was *a jolly smeerin 
man.'— April, 1885. W.H.M." 

" Sparkey = spotted or pied. ' That 's a sparkey cow.' Used 
by a labouring man of Great Torrington. — ^February 18tlL 
1885. G. M. D." 

Common throughout the West; sparky and sparked are 
synonymous. See Hal. 

■pOUND, on NovBMBBR 16th, a young sparked HEIFER. The 
-*- owner may have the same on application to Mr. T. MusaROVB, 
Pyrland, Taunton, after paying reasonable expenses. 

Advertisement in Somerset County Gazette, Nov. 25th, 1882 
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" Speechman = speaker. An Okehampton man, aged about 
40, originally a native of Sourton, who sat next me at a club 
dinner, said a certain clergyman was * not a good ^peecJiTnan! 
—April, 1885. W. H. M." 

• 

" Spended = spent. Fanner, aged about 50, living many 
years in the parish of Alphington, speaking of a person who 
had become much reduced in circumstances, said, *I hear 
how they zaith he*ve a spended all heVe agot, and I zay t'll 
sar'n just but right vor to have to go to work same *s other 
vokes be fo'ced to.*— August 3rd, 1883. F. T. E." 

Another excellent example of the fondness for weak verbs. 
See W. Som^Gram. p. 43. See Feedbd. Fifth Eeport, 1882. 

" Sprankling = sprinkling. Gardener, native of Exeter, and 

lived all his life in Devonshire, age 40. * There 's a middlin 
spranklin o' fruit 'pon that wall, sir.' — May 16th, 1885. 
F. T. E." 

"Snorty and Snuffy = to sneeze and sniffle. Lydia W., 
sextoness of Bridestowe, aged 70, said ' she couldn't abear to 
hear 'em* {i.e., the people in church), 'a snorty and snuffy wi' 
the smoke.'— April, 1885. W. H. M." 

" Stem = turn. * I can mind the time when at half-past four 
in the morning you could see as many as twenty men waiting 
to take their stem.' Man, 75, retired labourer, born at Taun- 
ton, but has lived at Stockleigh since the age of eight. — June 
9th, 1884. Mr. T. Q. Couch, in West Cornwall Glossary, 
published by the English Dialect Society, 1880, thus speaks 
of the cognate word * stemming.' * Stemming, a turn ; in 
rotation. Formerly, when people were obliged to take their 
water from a common pump (or shute), they were obliged 
to take their stemming* page 55. S. E." 

C(mrt "Stem = a job, work not paid by time." See Hal. 

" Stid (rhymes with lid) = study. The wife of a labouring 
man, of Great Torrington, said, * I was in a regular stid after 
I heard it.'— December 8th, 1884. G. M. D." 

Compare shettks for pronunciation. In Devon short i con- 
stantly takes the place of short u. Compare 2in, rin, stin, 
used by Nathan Hogg for son, run,-stun. 

It is curious that in the West, where a final ee or y sound 
is in certain cases added to the infinitive of verbs, as in loohy. 
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pUmghy^ washy, &c., yet from words to which the sound 
rightly belongs it is omitted. Compare car for carry ^ slipper 
for slippery y to dirt for to dirty , store for story, &c. 

'' Stugged = stack. Mrs. B., sextoness of Sonrton, aged 
about 57, said, *1 hope you won't get stugged.' — April, 
1885. W. H.M." 

This is a thorough West-country word, generally stogged; i.e. 
stuck in the mud, so as hardly to be able to draw the feet out. 

^' Tacker = small child. A young man of this neighbour- 
hood said, ' Ever since I was a little tajcker^ — 26th November, 
1884 G.M.D." 

'^Tagster= vagabond A tradesman of Torrington, aged 
about 60, said, 'She's a regular tagster' — ^December 18th, 
1884. aiLD." 

See Hal. 

" Tell a speech = to say a sentence or connected phrase. 
Mrs. 6., age about 40, labourer's wife, of Tinker's Lane, said 
of her litUe girl, 'Her can talk, but her can't tdl a speech 
yet'— April, 1885. W. R M." 

To tell is the equivalent of to say, to speak, to talk. It is 
very common to hear, " I yeard em tellin' together." 

See Ral ; also Third and Sixth Eeports. 1879, 1883. 

And when yis hlessud vergyn had talyd tys (spoken thus) 

W hurre dure mod' on Jns rnowi^e. 

He (she) pastforthe up to hevevie hlys, 

Hurre modur stodde styU and hy htUde ryU ]>er" 

Chron. VU, st 539. 
BU wan thing I almost vurgot to a namtd — 
Thare necks an thare btizzims most made Toer ashamed; 
Way if 1 wis theire valhers, et es no wse ta tul, 
Bevaur I wid zee et. Id drash em all vml" 

Nathan Hogg, T/m Gentlemen Akters, p. 26. 

" Things = stock, cattle. W. H., aged 50, a native of the 
South Hams, said, * I 've just been giving the young things 
the orts.'— May, 1884. J. F. C." 

This use is common and widely spread. A farmer would 
always say, "I've been round to see the things;" i.e. the 
stock. I have constantly heard things construed as a singular 
noun like stock — " Tidn no use to keep a passle o* things and 
starve it" 
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** Tho = then (rhymes with so). A labouring man of Tor- 
riugton, aged about 40, said, ' He went on a little way, and 
tho he turned round/— July, 1884. G. M. D." 

This is the old form, which has survived so as to be heard 
every day in the dialect of the West, while it has been 
obsolete for several centuries in the literature. It should be 
noted that " tho " is now, and always has been, used only as 
an adverb of time, never to express then as a conjunction. 

In very early writers " tho " was used for whm as well as 
then. It is so used very frequently by Eobert of Gloucester, 
and in the Ancren Biwle. 

*' Heo offr^ ^et ure Lovsrd ]>eos Inhere pitannce, ase duden ]>o 
]>e OiusJ' A.D. 1250. Ancrm Biwle, p. 114. 

" (When) ]>o William bastard hurde telle, of Haraldes 

suikelhede." 
Eob. of Glou. Reign of William the Conqueror, 1. 9. 

" To ]>e hauene of Sein Walri ]}e dibc wende ]>o 
Mid ]>e men ]>at he adde, and abide mo." — Ibid, 1. 57. 

" Was n/m of hymen ]>at wolde y-wys i profryem with him 
toji^te; 
Euereche behuld on dper tho f bot ech man field hym stille 
Gharlis bot is lippen tho i for he nad noU is wUle." 

Sir Ferumbras, 11. 139-141. 
(When) " Tho hire kertel was of i-drawe, 
(Then) Tho wende sche wel to ben i-slawe" 

Metrical Eomances, Old Wise Man and his Wife, 

vol. iii. p. 73. 
" Five moner pepull here dwdlyd ]}o 
To wex Ipe Bretonesfor hurr* synne; 
Fictis and Scottys and Hyrissfie also ; 
And ])e Denmarkes come '^o first ynne." 

Chron. VU. st. 217. 
"Bot whe he had bronit Ipofowr* Kindam to hepe 
And won ]>e cyte of Chest' also, 
Me commandede alle men to clepe 
All his lond Englond ]>o.'' Ibid, st 22. 

Throughout this poem ]>o is used for then. 

'* Gar, a was woundy mad thoa." — Fx. Scold, 1. 351. 

*' Thoa chur a lamps'd in wone o'ma Yearms. Tho come 
to a Heartgunr 
. . . Tho conu to an allernbatch.'* 

Ex. Courtship, 1. 555, et seq. 
See Hal., Pulman. W. Som. Oram.,^. 86. 
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• 

** Thungeth (initial ^A as in this, not as in thin) = to become 
heavy or sodden. . An old woman (7^) said to me, of some 
rusks or double-bakes which she was boiling in milk, ' It beant 
very nice, sur ; it thungeth/ — January 28ti^ 1885, W. H." 

Thongy (often pronounced ihungy) as an adjective is very 
commonly applied to both substances and liquids; and in 
Devonshire any noun or adjective can be verbalized. The 
idea is from thong, and implies toughness and elasticity. In 
bread, or like substances, it means the opposite of crisp or 
crumhly; i.e. doughy, elastic, putty-like, capable of being 
drawn out, like soft Indiar-rubber ; but not of springing 
back into shape. Cider is often said " to thongy," or " to be 
thongy/' when it gets into the peculiar state known as 
*' reamed " or '* ropy." 

Hal. has "Thong. To rope; to stretch out into viscous 
threads or filaments." — Somerset. Also "Thongy. Eopy; 
viscid." — Somerset, 

'* Tie = Impediment 'She has got a tie in her speech,' 
said a labourer's wife of Little Torrington, about 50 years 
of age, before the magistrates at Great Torrington. — ^April 
4th. 1885. G. D/' 

Tie is frequently used for hindrance or obstruction of any 
kind, both as verb and noun. Compare Man-tie. (See Fourth 
Beport, 1881.) It is not unusual to hear that an obstruction 
** ties hack the water." 

" To = about, or (working) at. At Culmstock a 'Broom- 
squire,' aged about 40, speaking of the price he had to sell 
his brooms at, said, ' Way I can't sar aiteen-pence a day to it' 
—June 4th, 1885. F.T.E." 

This very common elliptical phrase is to be heard every 
day of the week. The to really means at ; " the vxyrk*' " the 
job** or some other matter being understood. 

"To AND FROM = now and then, ofiF and on. 'Her'th a 
bin ill to and from ever since Christmas.' This expression is 
very common at Bridestowe and Stourton, and has been often 
heard by me.— April, 1815. W. H. M." 

The phrase "to and fro" in the above sense is very common 
in Somerset and Devon. 

" To^DOORS = out of doors, outside the doors. Farmer at 
Culmstock, about 60 years of age, * Put they dogs to-doors.' 
—January 16th, 1885. F. T. E." 
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This form is the common one in the West It is usual to 
say to a dog, " Go to doors." I have frequently heard the 
phrase used respecting publicans ejecting unndy guests — 
such as, "They was all a-put to doors;" "I said to 'em, Nif 
they didn* miiKl what they was about, I 'd put 'em all to doors," 

I have a note, dated July, 1883, made at our Exmouth 
meeting, that our much-lamented friend Mr. Hawker told 
me on that date that this phrase was used and spoken of as 
the common one in North Devon, 

In West Somerset the expression "to doors * is the in- 
variable one. 

"THURBALL=thin. A labouring-man of this neighbour- 
hood said, speaking of a horse, ' He was as thurrall as a 
greyhound.' November 16th, 1884. G. M. D." 

Did he not say, " So thurral as " ? Is the th pronounced 
as in think or then ? 

Hai, has " Thirle. Thin, meagre, lean." — Devon, 

"Toggles, or snead-togs = handle of a scythe. My gardener, 
F. May, bom and bred in Sidmouth (who afterwards enlisted, 
and went to Magdala), said to me one day, in 1855, ' I can't 
mow the lawn, sir, till I 'Ve got a new snead and toggles to 
my scythe.' 'Snead and toggles!' said I. *And what are 
STiead and toggles V ' Well, sir,' he answered, and rather sur- 
prised at the simplicity of my question, *the STiead is the 
long wooden handle, and the toggles are the two small handles 
that you lay hold of June 3rd, 1879, his brother, Henry 
May, used the word togs, instead of toggles, when speaking of 
his scythe. He enlisted twenty-three years ago; I have 
added what his brother said. P. 0. H." 

Snedd is not a provincialism, being the literary name, to 
be found in any good dictionary. In Somerset the handles 
are called " toggers," and the rings by which they «ure attached 
to the snead are " togger-ires " (irons). 

" To HOUSE = at home (c/. German ' zu haus '). Mrs. W., 
labourer's wife (about 40) at Thorndon, said of her children, 
she ' has 'em baptized to house' — April, ls85. W. H. M." 

"To SHOW (rhymes with hoe; used as an intransitive verb) 
= to appear. Mason, native of Holcombe Bogus, about 30, 
speaking of the healthiness of a certain situation, in reply 
to the remark, * It must be a healthy place,' said to me, * Do 
show zo by the chillern.'— July 29th, 1884. F. T. E." 

VOL. XVII. H 
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^TftADB=staE Mr. O^ age about 40, small £uiiier, c^ 
Baid of langfaing'-gas, * The smeech o' the trade be cmel 
bad.'— April, 1885. W-ILIL" 

See Second and Fifth Beports, 1878, 1882. 

*" TBBfVAGS =^ board and lodging. Hiss H., of Coxheath, 
has to pay for certain services to her landlady 'one and six- 
pence a week apart from irennage,' Miss 0. U. cannot read. 
—April, 1885. W.H.M." 

"TwrrcHiN up = St Vitus's dance. Mrs. P., age aboat 60, 
of Lake, had a daughter who died with St. Yitos's dance. 
She said of her daughter, ' She was always afiSicted witti a 
twitchin wp.'— April, 1885. W. H. M." 

Two-double. Mrs. K., of Bridestowe, aged 84, said, *Mrs. 
Dawe is now quite two-doubla' — April, 1885. W, H. M." 

Mr. Pengelly writes : ** Two-double = a person greatly bent 
with age or infirmity, is common at Looe, where it is pro- 
nounced with the accent on two" 

See Sixth Seport, 1883, where it is fully dealt with. 

The accent is always on the tvjo or to. 

" Twos AND ONES = favourites. Mrs. O., age about 40, wife 
of small farmer, of Lake, said of the schoolmaster, ' He hath 
his twos and his ones.' — ^April, 1885. W. H. M." 

**UPHErroRE= report, scandal At Cnllompton Petty Sessions, 
a woman of about 38 to 40 years of age said in the witness- 
box, in reply to a question, ' Tidn likely I was gwain vor to 
zay ort about it to she, arter all this here up-store.' — Sep- 
tember 8th, 1884. F.T.K" 



" Vang = to seize or take away. I remember a maid-servant, 
native of Aveton-GiflFord, near Kingsbridge, about the year 
1840, complaining to her mistress that her mother had 
* vauged her wages.' Ls not this probably a word that has 
survived in England from Saxon times, and now finds its 
counterpart in the German verb ' fangen,' to catch or seize ? 
S. G. H. 

This is a true Old English word, in constant use thoughout 
the Western Counties. 

Ang. Sax. Fon, to take, seize, receive, accept, undertake. 
P.T. feng. P.P. fangen, fongen, gefangen. 

In our modem dialect vang has all the above meanings. 
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" ]>eos meiden ine marhen, wes ibrokt biforen him, 
I he biffon to fon on Jnsses wets towart hire" 

St. Kathanne, 1 1863. 

" ]>en 3ede ]>at toy3e a3ayn swy}pe, 
(kfolkefrdy hym wythy tofonge ]>e Kivyit" 

Sir Oawayne, L 816. See also U. 646, 1556, 1316, &c. 

" What more worschyp molt hofonge, 
]>en corunde be Kyng by cortayse ?" 
Alliterative Poems, L 478, p. 15. See also L 540, p. 52. 

"And cristendom of preestes handesfonge 
Bqpentyng Mr she hethen was so longe** 

Chaucer, Man of Lawes Tale, 1. 377. 

" Cristendom his ]>at sacrement 
]>at men Jier ferst fongelp" 

William of Shoreham, JDe Baptismo, 1. 2. 

"For ^ef thou vangest thane cristendom, 
And for than Uleft clene.*' 
William of Shoreham, quoted by Wright, cannot find the 
passage. 

"Not tofonge hem by avarice, or covetise, or fcUshedeJ* 

Gesta Bomanorum, p. 155. 

" And come before god present, 
And fonge ther ys iuggyment 
To ioye o])er pyne to wended 

Sir Ferumibras, 1. 6739. 

" Destruction fang marikind ! Earth yield me roots ! 
Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate 
With thy most operard poison!* 

Timon of Athens, Act iv, Sc. 3. 

The word is still very common in West Somerset and North 
Devon. In the Exmoor Scolding it is used in the sense of stand- 
ing sponsor; in this sense it is always to vang to, and evidently 
it has been so used for nearly five centuries, as the following 
clearly proves : 

" And wh&n Seynt Alphege had very lyche sey in syU, 
That Seynt Ede hurre self was redy ]>o ]>er\ 
To fonge to ]>e child as he had y teylt, 
Rylt alyve as ]>aw he ht were.** 

Ghron ViL st 568. 

See Pengelly, Trans. Devon. Assoc, vol. vii, for a number 
of modem authorities on this word. 

H 2 
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" ViNi) = to find ; i.e, to obtain for nothing. At Culmstock 
a carpenter, aged about 40, was complaining of the quality 
of some ironwork, and said, 'Why, I wid'n vind it,* meaning 
he would not appropriate it if it came unowned in his way. 
—June 2nd, 1885. F.T.K" 

This very common expression is a true index of the rather 
lax notions of meum and tuum as to treasure-trove, which 
commonly exist in the country among those who in other 
respects are honest, respectable people. 

" Waddling = dragging. A working man of Great Torring- 
ton said, ' They Ve been waddling the river with a great chain 
to find the body,'— December 9th, 1884. G. M. D." 

" Want = need. ' You sit still ; you do not want to move.' 
Used by a coal merchant, about from 40 to 50 years old, a 
native of and resident in Teignmouth, to his wife, meaning 
that there was no necessity for her to move. — Msurch 12th, 
1884. W.C.L." 

This use is very common. 

Wapping = yelping, bsurking, pronounced vjaup-in, or wap-in. 
Gamekeeper at Culmstock, age about 40. "Tis a good job 
We 've a-got a wapping dog or two about ; they 'on't let nobody 
come about 'thout spakin'.' — ^November, 1884. F. T. E." 

Promp, Farv., **Wappyn-, or haffyn\ as howndys, Nicto. 
Wappynge, ofhowndys^ whan \>ey folow here pray or that they 
wolde harme to (or )?* ]>ey wold h/ivyn do), Nicticio, niccio." 

Forbyhsia "Wappet (s.), a yelping cur;" also, ** Yap (s.), 
a yelping cur. We have the venerahle authority of Dr, Caivs 
fo7' wappe, which comes very near our word ; and we have its 
diminutive, wappet." 

•* Warned in = elected or appointed. At Holland a man 
said to me, ' So-and-so has been warned in sexton,' meaning 
that he was appointed sexton. — June 16th, 1884. S. B." 

Compare, ' To warn a jury.' 

" Widow-man = widower. ' He was a widow-man, you know, 
sir ; hon her married 'n wi' two chillem.' Farmer, aged about 
45, living at Hemyock, speaking of a woman who had married 
imprudently.— February 12th, 1885. F. T. E." 

In constant use. Heard again at Culmstock, Sept. 1st, 1885. 

" Wink = draw-well. Asking an old person during a 
scarcity of water where she obtained her supply, she said, 
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"There be plenty at the wink." A few days subsequently, a 
woman, living near a draw-well, said to my daughter, that 
** she did not trouble much about the childer, only she was 
afeared sometimes the little uns might fall down die wink." 
It has been suggested that ivink is allied to mnd^ and 
hence the term as applied to a draw-welL Is it not more 
probable it is a corruption of vdnch, by means of which the 
bucket is raised ?— March 16th, 1885. W. H." 

No doubt the latter explanation is the correct one of this 
very usual word. 

ffal. gives, " Win^, a tuinch or crank. West** 

This is only partly correct, as the word is applied not only 
to an apparatus for winding up, such as the windlass and 
bucket of a well, but much more commonly, as above, to 
the well itself. 

Fviman, a better authority, says, " Wink, a well from 
which water is drawn hy a windlass" 

Unless the context showed otherwise, a person speaking 
of a '* wink " would always be understood to mean the well. 

"WiSHT = fishy, ill, in an evil state. The expression^ 
' You 'm looking wisht,' is very common, and has often been 
heard by me at Bridestowe and Stourton. — April, 1885. 
W. H. M." 

See Pepgelly, Trans. Devon. Assoc, voL vii. pp. 433, et seq. 

Few disdect words have been more discussed than this 
most common and expressive West-country one, but as yet 
no one has succeeded in tracing it to the fountain-head, or 
in throwing much light upon it. We must wait patiently 
till Dr. Murray (if he live so long) shall get to it 

" Woman-calf = CO ward. Mrs. M., a packer's wife, of 
Stourton, called her small boy a woman-calf for being afiraid 
of my dog.— April, 1885. W. H. M." 
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Thb foUowing notes have been received since the last meet- 
ing of the Asisociation, and the fact of their being so much 
more numerous than those accompanying the last Eeport 
leads to the hope that future Eeports may show a cor- 
responding growth, resulting from an increased * desire to 
preserve dd beliefs and traditions which are fast dying out, 
but which often throw unexpected light on our history and 
manners. 

The contributors' initials are appended to the notes, the 
full address being given below : ; 

R C. D. = Eev. E. C. Douglas, Manaton Eectory. 
R D. = Mr. R Dymond, Bampfylde House, Exeter. 
G, D. = Mr. George Doe, Castle Street, Torrington. 
G. M. D. = Mr. G. M. Doe, Castle Street, Torrington. 
A. G. = Mr. Alfred Gregory, Printing Works, Tiverton. 
S. G. H. = Eev. S. G. Harris, Highweek Eectory, Newton 

Abbot. 
W. H. M. = Eev. W. H. Mitchell, New Zealand (formerly 

of Bridestowe). 
E. P. = Mr. E. Parfitt^ Devon and Exeter Institution, 

Exeter.. 
J. H. P. «= Mr. J. H. Penhale, Meddon Street, Bideford. 
R N. W. = Mr. R N. Worth, Seaton Avenue, Plymouth. 

G. Doe, Secretary. 
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L CHARMS OR MEDICAL SUPERSTITIONS. 

Cure for the Shingles, — The following infallible cure for 
this distressing eruptive ailment was told to me in May, 
1885, by an old gamekeeper whose life has been spent on 
Dartmoor and its south-eastern borders. Take some raw 
"ream," i,e, the first skimming of cream from the surface of 
UQW milk ; also get a cat of opposite sex to the patient, or, 
as my informant expressed it, " A ram cat for a woman, and 
a ewe (pronounced yow) cat for a man," bleed it by cutting 
its ear, and mix the blood with the ream until it is pink, 
then with this precious mess "strike" ( = anoint) the part 
afifected for a few times, and it will be welL R. D. 

A Honiton correspondent of the Tiverton Gazette writes to 
that paper : 

"A singular case of superstition has lately come under my 
notice. A person resident in this town has a male child who 
imfortimately suffers from a certain ailment. Acting on a friend's 
advice, the mother, accompanied by two daughters, took the child 
to a neighbouring wood, and having selected a young ash tree, the 
two girls with some difficulty split the tree in the middle, and 
stancUng opposite to each other with the tree between them passed 
the child horn, one to the other through the division three times ; 
the tree was afterwards bound together again. It is said that it is 
imperative to ensure the success of the ' charm ' that the proceed- 
ings should be conducted by two females if the subject to be 
operated on is a male, and vice versa if the subject is a female, the 
parent being particular in taking no active part in the ceremony. 
The result is supposed to be that if the tree heals and lives, the 
child wiU recover." A. G. 

A long and valuable note by Mr. Pengelly, entitled " The 
Ash-tree Charm," recording a similar belief at Kingswear, 
near Dartmouth, is to be found in the Second Eeport of this 
Committee, read at the Kingsbridge meeting. G. D. 

Keeping a nail free from, nest to prevent a horse's foot from 
festering, — About the year 1848 a man-servant of the then 
vicar of Comworthy brought a nail to his master which had 
been taken out of his horse's foot, and requested him to take 
great care of it and keep it from rusting, lest the horse's 
foot should " fester." The vicar said nothing, but placed the 
nail where, from the dripping of water, it would probably 
soon become rusty. The horse's foot became well and the 
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nail rasty, and the vicar then showed his man the nail ; hut 
I doubt whether the man was even then convinced of the 
folly of his idea. S. G. H. 

" Bridbstowe, Devon, July 2Sih, 1884. 

" Dbab Mr. Pbngelly, — When I last met you in Torquay, I 
promised to send you any gleanings of folk-lore, or peculiarities of 
language, which I could gather &om this neighbourhood, thinking 
that some of them might be of interest to the Devonshire 
Association. Perhaps I have been rather backward in redeeming 
my promise ; but to show that I have not forgotten it, I send, 
a report of a not unfruitful visit to Mrs. Blatchford, our sexton's 
wife, from whom I have just returned this afternoon. I have two 
college friends staying with me, who were so interested by what I 
told them abou our sexton that they expressed a wish to see his 
home. So I took them with me to cidl on Mrs. B., who is a 
talkative old lady, and more especially loquacious upon her 
husband's gifts of healing, thinking that my friends would help 
me to give a fuller and more exact record of what we heard, and 
that with them I should hear more, as the worthy sexton's wife is 
not the woman to lose such an opportunity of enlightening the 
world in general as to the miraculous endowments of her spouse. 

"I introduced my Mends to Mrs. B., telling her that they 
had heard the fame of her husband, and were desirous of seeing 
the place where he lived. Thereupon, although in the midst of 
washing up, she made us take seats, and immediately began to tell 
us all about him. A little girl was expected that evening, or early 
next morning, who was coming from a distance to be healed of a 
wen. Anyone who wishes to be healed has to be 'strook' by 
Blatchford an odd number of times over the diseased part ; it is 
necessary that this should take place on a Tuesday — his birthday. 
It must further take place on an odd number of Tuesdays, as it is 
often necessary to do it seven or nine Tuesdays following ; for the 
cure does not always appear to be rapid. Blatchford first dis- 
covered that he possessed this healing power when very young. 
Just after birth, * before he had been washed or dressed,' he hi^ 
to strike some afflicted person, and healed them. If he had not 
done this then his gift would never have been revealed, and if not 
revealed then, he never could have been able to make use of it 
afterward& Blatchford was the eldest son of the family, but there 
is no reason why the second, third, or any other son should not 
have the same gift ; they sometimes do. It is not necessary for 
Blatchford to say any words for wens ; for healing these he uses 
no form of words, but it appears that faith in the possibility of 
cure is a necessary condition for healing to take place. Blatchford 
is not always successful ; but when he is, the gratitude of those 
who are cured shows itself in presents of scarves, silk-handkerchiefs, 
and waistcoats. 
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''We asked if he had the gift of healing any other kind of 
sickness or disease) Mrs. £. said, 'No;' but he had charms 
for various things, some of which she would show u& Thereupon 
she went upstairs, and came down with a small box in her huid, 
from which she proceeded to take out several small folded up pieces 
of paper. These she distributed to us, and when we had unfolded 
them, we found they contained charms against various complaints. 
She gave us leave to copy them, and I thought it well to do it in the 
absence of the sexton, who might not have been so complaisant. 
She told us she could give them to us, but not to a woman ; and 
we could give them to a woman, but not to a man, or their efficacy 
would be destroyed. Here follow the charms, copied exactly 
from the forms she lent us : 

"(1) Far Bumgout — ^Three or four fair maidens coming from 
divers land crying for bumgout ; aching, smarting, burning, and all 
kind of bumgout. They went to the burrow town, there they 
had brethren; they went to the Salt Seas, and they never more 
returned again. He or she shall have their full health again. In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. So be it. 

" (2) For a Sprain. — Our Lord Jesus Christ rode over a bridge. 
His horse lighted, and He lighted ; He said, ' Marrow to marrow, 
and bone to bone, and sinew to sinew, and blood to blood, and 
skin to skin,' and to the others in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, I cast this sprain away. Amen. 
So be it. 

" (3) For Inflammation. — Our Lord Jesus Christ come from the 
mount's foot, saw Abraham asleep on the cold ground. Our Lord 
spoke and said, 'What best show her fori' Abraham spoke and 
said, ' It is good to know what I be here for — ^taken with an out 
blow, aching, burning that I know not what to do.' Our Lord 
Jesus Christ said, ' Else up, Abraham, from the cold, cold ground. 
I will make \heQ safe sound in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost Amen.' 

" (4) For sting of a serpent. — ^As Gabriel and his man went in 
the wood the vermin stung Gabriel's man by the hand. Gabriel 
said imto the serpent, ' Why stingest thou my man V The serpent 
said, ' I know not thy man.' Gabriel said, ' What shall I give in 
exchange for the spear]' The serpent said, 'Three hogs' lard, and 
thy man shall be restored to thee again in the name of God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. Amen.' 

"We could use these charms as well as Blatchford, his wife 
said, and she hoped we should do a great deal of good with them. 
I thought the best way I could use them would be by sending 
them to the Devonshire Association through you. Any member 
of your learned society may put the charms to the test, if he feels 
so disposed, as no striking or pretematural gifts of any kind are 
needed ; only let him be very careful to say the full name (Chris- 
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tian and surnames every one) of the person he wishes to cure 
before repeating the charm, otherwise his efforts will be of no 
avail It will not hinder a cure should the sufferer be absent. I 
must now conclude, as the post is just going, and hoping this 
account may be of some use, 

" I remain, yours &ithfidly, 

« W. H. Mitchell." 

Blatchford,.our sexton, said the receipt for ''stentin' o' 
blid" — i.e. "stanching blood" — was Ezekiel xvi. 6, to be 
used as other charms ; e.g. those for " bum gout," &c., already 
given. W. H. M. 

Mrs. Matthews, labourer's wife, aged 74, of Bridestowe, 
thought she had ''canins" coming over her eyes, and had 
the " canin-stone " put to them, but in vain. The " canin- 
stone" exists at Millaton and Lake, but I had not time to 
go and see them. "Canins" I believe to be the same as 
" catricks." W. H. M. 

To prevent a cat running away from a firesh house to which 
its owner has taken it, " butter its paws," and it will settle 
down to lick them clean ; from this it becomes satisfied with 
its new home. E. P. 

This is somewhat similar to the plan adopted by bee- 
keepers in order to prevent the fighting between two swarms 
of bees which have been united. The bees are sprinkled 
with syrup (often scented with peppermint, &c.), and by the 
time they have cleaned one another from their stickiness all 
hostility is forgotten. . G. D. 

If you "eat a thorn taken from your finger the wound 
caused by it will not fester. This belief is not uncommon 
in North Devon. J. H. P. 

PIG KILLED. 

A pig killed a day or two before the moon is full will 
weigh heavier than if it had been killed when the moon is 
on the wana E. P. 

II. GENERAL FOLK-LORE. 

In the churchyard of Manaton, near the church-door, the 
base of an old granite cross may be seen. The following 
account of the destruction of the upper portion has been 
given me : In days gone by it was the custom at funerals to 
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carry the corpse three times round the cross before taking it 
into the church. The rector, wishing to stop this practice, 
used all his powers of remonstrance and persuasion in vain. 
He at last determined to destroy the cross, and accordingly 
one night it disappeared. No trace of it was to be found, 
and the secret was so well kept that no one from that day to 
this has been able to discover what became of it. 

E. C. D. 

Lichroad. — ** lichgates,'' where the bodies of the dead are 
rested at the entrance to a churchyard, are familiar to all; 
''lichroads" less familiar. The road leading from Churston 
Ferrers Church to the ancient churchyard of Brixham, which 
has continued to be the burial-ground for parishioners of 
Churston, as it was when Churston was included in the 
parish of Brixham, is still commonly known as the ''lich- 
road.*' Old people, during my residence as curate from 
1856-1861, like men and women of preceding generations, 
would have felt decidedly uncomfortable if they had thought 
that their Mends would carry their bodies to their last rest- 
ing-place by any other road. In connection with this idea 
the curious practice survived, down to about forty years 
since, of a funeral procession making a circuit, with much 
reverence, round a pile of stones, near the commencement of 
the "lichroad," and not far from Churston Chutch — ^the 
supposition being that a cross stood here before the present 
church was built, and that the church was to have been 
built there ; but tradition supposed (as in many such cases 
elsewhere) that the author of evil interfered, and marred the 
design. The practice of making the circuit was compulsorily 
stopped on account of the tenant of a neighbouring farm 
building a wall, and blocking the access to the pile of stones. 

S. G. H. 

"Lent-crocking" took place on February 25th, 1884, the 
Monday before Lent. It is the custom in the neighbourhood 
of Bridestowe on that day for the children to go in troops 
from house to house repeating rapidly over and over again 
the following lines — 

" Lean crock a pancake, 
Flitter for your labour ; 
Dish a mesu. piece a bread. 
What you please to give me. 
I see by the string 
Theirs good dame within 
I see by the latch 
Their 's something to catch. 
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Trepy Trapy Tro, 
Please give me humps and 

ITlbego; 
Nine tunes, ten times, 
I am come a stroving ; 
Play (pray ?) Dame something — 
Apple or a dumpling, 

Or a piece a truckle cheese of your own making, 
Or a piece a pancake of your own baking." 

The above lines are an exact copy of the version written 
for me by a boy who lived in Bridestowe parish, excepting 
that he vrrote the lines like prose, and I have split them up 
into the divisions observed by the children in repeating 
them. The children always expect ''the good dame," or 
whoever lives within the house they are serenading, to scatter 
halfpence, or nuts, or other dainties amongst them. 

W. H.M. 

m. POPULAR BIHJEFS AND SAYINGS. 

Woodcocks and the third chapter of Daniel. — There 
used to be a jocular saying at Manaton (not yet quite 
forgotten), that a sportsman would be sure to find a wood- 
cock in the parish after the third chapter of Daniel had 
been read in church. According to the old Table of Lessons, 
this chapter was the first Morning Lesson for the nineteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, about the time when woodcocks put in 
their first appearance for the season. B. G. D. 

''If the clock strike twelve during the reading of the 
Athanasian Creed, one of the congregation will die within 
a year." 

One of my daughters heard this from a native of Torring- 
ton. G. D. 

The following was said to me by a washerwoman, residing 
in Great Torrington : 

" It 's always wet when there are assizes, when they tell so 
many lies." G. M. D. 

I was told by a gentleman of Great Torrington that it was 
considered unlucky for two persons to get over a gate at the 
same time. G. M. D. 

A white rabbit as a sign of death. — I have been solemnly 
assured, in 1856-61, that a white rabbit was occasionally 
seen in the village of Ghurston Ferrers, and it was generally 
believed to be a sign that a person who was very ill, was 
about to die. S. G. H. 
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The clergy credited with the power of discovering a thief. — 
I remember, at the same period as above, hearing in the 
village of Ghurston Ferrers that a villager had, probably 
about the year 1830, lost £10, and fully believed that it had 
been stolen by a neighbour. He gave out that he would go, 
to find out the thief, to " Parson Barter," of Cornworthy, on 
the other side of the Dart, who held that vicarage for seventy- 
one years, and was the father of the well-known Warden of 
Winchelster of that nama He told his story to Mr. Barter, 
and the old patriarch advised the man to go back to Ghurston, 
and give out that Mr. Barter says, if the money be not placed 
under a certain stone (which was specified) by a certain day, 
he was to come to Parson Barter again. That was enough ; 
the money was found by its owner under the stone 
specified. 

I remember being told, in the same parish of Cornworthy, 
of which I was curate a little after Mr. Barter's death, by a 
poor old man, with whose loss of £20, the savings of his 
life, I was commiserating, that I could tell him who the thief 
was if I choose. Of course, I assured my poor friend of my 
readiness (if it were possible) ; and he said to me, " You 
ginnelman that go up to college, find out the verses in the 
Bible to be repeated when you turn the key round." My 
disclaimer of such ability had, I fear, but little effect on my 
poor friend, whom I visited several years afterwards in the 
Totnes workhouse ; and he not only remembered his former 
conversation with me, but informed me that in the preceding 
week he had heard the master of the house read the verse 
that must be used in turning the key on a Bible to discover 
a thief, in one of the Psalms read to the inmates. 

S. G. H. 

" A swarm o' bees in May 
Is worth a guinea that very day." 

A proverb heard from one Mrs. Maddeford, of Torda, 
Sourton, age about 57. W. H. M. 

This seems to be a variation of the well-known rhyme — 

" A swarm of bees m May 
Is worth a load of hay. 
A swarm of bees in tfune 
Is worth a silver spoon. 
A swarm of bees in July 
Isn't worth a fly." 

G.D. 

" Friday an' the wick (week) 
Is seldom alick (alike)." 
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A proverb which, my landlady remarked, did not prove true 
on December 5th, when it rained as much as it had done all 
the rest of the week. W. H. M. 

A farmer of Alwington, North Devon, told me that a calf, 
having a "rose" in front of its withers, will not live to 
maturity. J. H. P. 

Horses* manes which have become tangled during the 
night are in some parts of North Devon believed to be 
" pixies' stirrups." J. H. P. 

If two persons wash their hands together in the same 
vessel, they will quarrel before the end of the day. 

J. H. P. 

Some proverbs have come under my notice during the 
past few months, which appear to have in the main a local 
character. The two first-named were quite new to me ; but 
I find they are not unfrequently used, and by no means of 
recent origin. All were heard either in Plymouth or the 
sister town of Devonport, and are evidently current in the 
neighbourhood. 

Two are of a decidedly disparaging character — those that 
were quite new. One, applied to a youth who looked much 
younger than he really was, runs — ** A great age for a pig, 
and not fat." 

The other, which conveys much the same reflection, is, "A 
rum haporth to cut a pennorth out of, you are." 

A third saying, hardly however proverbial, but very quaint^ 
heard at Devonport, was, ''Black and green, mourning for 
the devil." 

A common remark in this neighbourhood when a person 
is heard snoring, is, " He is driving his pigs to market ! " 

R N. W. 
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Seventh Report of the Committee — consisting of Mr, P. F. S. 
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— to collect and record facts relating to Barrows in 
Devonshire, and to take steps where possible for their 
investigation. 

Edited by R. N. Woeth, f.g.s., Secretary. 
(Bead at Beaton, July, 1885.) 



The Barrow Committee beg to present their Seventh Report, 
which consists mainly of further instalments of the Barrow 
literature of the county, from sources hitherto unnoted. 

They will be glad to receive original notes of observations 
on Devonshire Barrows, and earnestly appeal to the members 
for aid in tlds direction in their several localities. 

J. Brooking Rowe, Chairman. 
R. N. Worth, Secretary. 

ALVINGTON, WEST. 

" Upon the lands of Jonathan Hayne, esq., about a quarter 
of a mile North-East of the clump of firs at Sorley -Green, in 
the manor of Sorley and parish of West Alvington (now 
occupied by Mr. Samuel Heath,) a barrow or tumulus of 
stone has recently been noticed, where some labourers, em- 
ployed in the month of August, 1818, to dig materials to 
repair the highways, found — stones standing on their edge, 
about 5 feet in length, which might be regarded as an ancient 
sepulchre. They said they saw nothing within but a fine 
earth and then destroyed it! On the report of these cir- 
cumstances reaching messieurs Joseph Cranch and John 
Cowling of Kingsbridge, (two ardent and most zealous 
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antiquaries,) they went to see it, when they had the mortifica- 
tion to pick up some fragments of an urn broken in pieces." — 
Kingsbridge and SalcomJbe [A, Hawkins], 1819, p. 114. 

BOLT DOWN. 

" Here are two barrows, which appear to have been opened." 
Cited from John Cbanch in Kingsbridge and Salcombey p. 204. 

Between Eed-Throat Cove and the Bolt Tail — "A very lofty 
barrow, having a large pit in the top as if it had been opened, 
or else used as a watch-station." — Ditto. Ibid. p. 205. 

DBVONPOBT. 

About twenty-five years since, in the process of removing a 
portion of the cliff facing the Hamoaze, immediately to tiie 
east of the landing steps, Mount Wise, Devonport, a skeleton 
was found just below the surface of the ground, under 
conditions that seemed to indicate a very ancient interment. 
The burial was at full length, and the remains were those of 
a man of gigantic stature. The thigh bone was more than 
two inches longer than that of a man above six feet with 
which it was compared, and the height indicated reached if 
it did not exceed seven feet. A very old thorn-tree growing 
immediately above the skeleton proved that the burial was 
at least antecedent to the erection of any buildings in the 
vicinity, when the hill which terminated in the low cliff 
next the Hamoaze was a rugged furze brake, a condition 
in which it had existed from " time immemorial." Nothing 
was found but the skeleton itsell B. N. Wobth. 

HOUND TOB. 

" I observed and measured a fine specimen [of a Kistvaen] 
in June, 1846, about a furlong south of Hound Tor, within a 
circular enclosure (constructed of slabs closely set) twenty-six 
yards in circumference. The Kistvaen itself is formed of 
four stones, — one of the lateral slabs remains almost upright 
in its original position ; it is not less than six feet one inch 
long, one foot in average thickness, and fifteen inches wide. 
At the south end, the head or foot stone remains erect, two 
feet three inches broad, and thus giving the breadth of this 
aboriginal sarcophagus. The other side and end stones are 
thrown down." — Bev. S. BowE. Perambulation of Dartmoor ^ 
2nd edition, p. 43. 
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HUISH, SOUTH. 

" About twenty yards to the south of this entrenchment [on 
an estate called Burley, half a mile north of Malborough 
church] towards the summit of the hill, a walled cave was 
discovered in the year 1788, which Mr. Lindon caused to be 
dug up. It was twenty feet long, seven or eight feet broad, 
and ten or twelve deep, but had nothing therein." — Kings- 
"bridge and Salcombe, p. 110, 

LEW, NORTH. 

" There are several barrows on the hills near it." [Broad- 
bury Castle.] — J. Davidson. Mtes on the Antiquities of 
Devon, p. 64. 

MALBOROUGH. 

"Twenty or thirty yards behind the [South-Down] house 
towards the sea are the remains of a very large conical 
eminence, which has greatly the appearance of a tumulus. 
Near it, towards the housCj is the semblance of a smaller 
one, but which at present cannot so well be ascertained, by 
reason of a woodrick having lately stood upon it." — John 
Cranch, cited in Kingsbridge and Salcombe, pp. 205-6. 

" From the Lower-Sewer farm-house .... we set out for 
Stare-hole Bottom. Just within the Warren gate ..... a 
few yards south of the ruins of a small shepherd's cot, and of 
a pinfold, adjoining thereto, we observed a very large and 
lofty mound or rampart of earth and stones, which unless it 
were thrown up in order to shelter the house and pinfold, is 
probably a tumulus. Whether, being originally a tumulus, 
the founder of the cottage and pinfold took advantage of it as 
a sheltered situation when he built the place ; or whether it 
was worth his while to form so enormous a bank for that 
purpose, I cannot confidently judge ; but much incline to 
the former opinion, and that it may now well merit to be 
opened as a barrow." — Pitto. Ibid, p. 207. 

MARTINHOE. 

" There are several British Barrows on the lofty and exposed 
downs around this remote village." — J. Davidson. Notes on 
the Antiquities of Devonshire, p. 60. 

MEMBURY. 

"A British sepulchral deposit was found in this village 
in the year 1809. On digging a foundation for a house the 

VOL. XVIL I 
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workmen discovered a cavity in the limestone rock, in which 
was placed an urn of coarse unbaked clay, about nine inches 
high, and ornamented with a rude border. It contained a 
quantity of ashes with fragments of burnt bones and char- 
coaL" — J. Davidson. Notes on the Antiquities of Devonshire, 
p. 60. 

NORTH LEW. 

See Lew, NortL 

PILTON. 

In this parish stand two remarkable maenhirs or single 
monumental stones. One of them approaches to a pyramidal 
form, and is about ten feet in height. The other, which is on 
Bradiford Hill, and is called Longstone, is about nine feet 
high, and stands in front of a rocky tumulus or cairn." — J. 
Davidson. Notes on the Antiquities of Devonshire, p. 66. 

REWE. 

" There have been found some sepulchral Cists, or holes, con- 
taining coarse baked Urns, near Eewe."— W. T. P. Shortt. 
Collectanea Curiosa Antiqua Du/nmonia, p. 20. 

shaugh. 

On the crest of the ridge immediately east of Shaugh church, 
known as Saddleback or Saddleborough, and a short distance 
to the north of a reputed cromlech (but which is undoubtedly 
a natural grouping of rocks) there is a barrow. It is forty-two 
feet in diameter, very slightly hollow in the centre, and at 
present not more than three feet high. It is thickly overgrown 
with heather, and so far as can be ascertained without definite 
exploration is chiefly composed of stones — in fact a cairn 
rather than a ba^w in the ordinary acceptation. The site is 
commanding. On the eastern slope of the hill are traces of 
hut circles. E. N. Worth. 

STANBOROUGH. 

"Messieurs John Cranch, William Cranch, John Gibbs, John 
Cowling, James WiUcocks, and James WiUcocks, junior, were 
led to search some of these barrows [at Stanborough, vide 
first Report Barrow Committee, Trans. Devon Association, 
voL xi. p. 158] on the 21st of October, 1799, and the follow- 
ing MINUTE of their success was then made by the former : 

" ' We opened a barrow about North of the intrenchment, 
by digging a section of 3 feet wide about N.W. and S.E. In 
the middle of this barrow^ placed on the natural or original 
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surface of the ground, we found a structure which we called 
a British or Druid sepulture, which was formed of 4 massy 
stones, one for each side and one for each end, making an 
oblong square area, 3 feet 3 inches long, 1 foot 8 inches 
wide, and 1 foot 2 inches deep. The area was covered by 3 
longish stones placed parallel across it ; the whole was sur- 
mounted, covered, and kept firm together by a single stone, 
4 feet 2 inches long, 2 feet 8 inches wide, and 1 foot 2 inches 
deep. This stone we think might weigh from 6 to 700 pounds. 
The cavity was very carefully uncovered, and its contents 
were a few fragments of human bones, and some charcoal 
and ashes, which we conceive time, and the access of rain 
water through the crevices, had adulterated with earth, the 
general substance of it appearing of a dark earthy compound. 
We found no teeth nor hair, nor any weapon or instrument, 
nor in short any other vestige of humanity. It was stated 
to us that, in another barrow, which had been lately dug for 
stones to mend the roads, an urn had been discovered, but 
immediately broken to pieces and scattered by the unthinking 
and ignorant persons who dug it up.*" — Kingsbridge arid Sal- 
combe, pp. 199-201. 

STONEHOUSE. 

" That the ancient Britons had a settlement in this neigh- 
bourhood is clear from a discovery made in 1815. Near to 
the turnpike gate between this place [Stonehouse] and 
Plymouth, on digging six feet below the surface, a kistvaen 
was found in perfect condition, made by six slabs of stone, 
four of which formed the sides, the others the top and 
bottom. It measured three feet six inches long by two feet 
two inches wide, and two feet three inches deep. Within it 
were found some fragments of bones, and a rude urn of 
baked clay containing a quantity of ashes." — MSS. of Henry 
WooLLCOMBE in the Library of the Devon and Exeter Insti- 
tution, cited by J. Davidson in Notes on the Antiquities of 
Devonshire. 

SOUTH HUISH. 

See Huish, South. 

TRENTISflOE. 

" There are many barrows scattered over the desolate moors 
of this remote parish." — J. Davidson. Notes on the Anti- 
qtdties of Devonshire, p. 79. 

WEST ALVINGTON. 

See Alvington, West, 
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SIXTH EEPOKT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
WOEKS OF AET IN DEVONSHIEE. 

Sixth Eepokt of the Committee — consisting of the Bight Ran. 
Lord Clifford (Chairman), Dr. T. N. Brushjield, Messrs. 
A. Champemoyme, B. Dymond (Secretary), A, H. A. 
Hamilton, 0. Pycroft, J. Shelly, and R. N. Worth — 
appointed to prepare a Beport on the public and private 
collections of Works of Art in Devonshire. 

Edited by R. Dymond, f.s.a., Hon. Secretary. 
(Bead at Seaton, July 1886.) 



In continuance of their former labours the Committee now 
present a Eeport on 172 Works of Art contained in some 
private collections, of various d^rees of importance, in the 
south-eastern part of the county. These include : 

Portraits . . 103 examples. 

Other pictures . . 63 „ 
Sculpture ... 6 „ 



Making a total of 172 



n 



The most important portion of this series is the valuable 
collection of paintings at Ugbrooke Park, belonging to Lord 
Clifford, the Chairman of the Committee, who has personally 
devoted much time and attention to the preparation of the 
materials for this Eeport. To these the Secretary has added 
many descriptive details, whilst Mr. Sidney T. Whiteford has 
appended critical annotations, which his extensive knowledge 
of art and artists renders valuable. 

The account of the works of art at Poltimore Park is based 
on two visits of inspection by Mr. Whiteford and the Secre- 
tary, whose notes have been reviewed by the noble owner 
of the collection. 

All the works described in the present Eeport have been 
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personally inspected by the Secretary, whose task of descrip- 
tion has been greatly aided by Mr. Whiteford's critical 
knowledge, and the facilities afforded by the owners of the 
pictures. 

Whatever may have been their motive, it is unfortunate 
that so many of the artists, of periods anterior to the present 
century, should have habitually sent forth their works with-r 
out either date or signature. An age which is strict in its 
demand of proofs of authorship remains somewhat unsatisfied 
when these are wanting. It is apt to be sceptical of mere 
family tradition, and requires that this shall be supported by 
well-authenticated facts in the history of a work of art An 
endeavour has accordingly been made in this Beport to 
supply the authority upon which the unsigned pictures have 
been ascribed to the several artists whose names are men- 
tioned. In every instance where an attempt has been made 
to identify an artist whose name does not appear on the 
canvas, and is unknown to the owner of the picture, it has 
not b^n done without data afforded by acquaintance with 
the authenticated works of the painter, and a careful examin- 
ation of dates and other attainable facts. 

Clifford, Chairman. 
Egbert Dymond, Secretary. 



UGBROOKE PARK, 

Thb Sbat op ths Bight Honourable Lord Clifford, Chairman of 

this gomuittkr. 

The greater portion of the more valuable pictures at Ug- 
brooke were collected by Thomas, the first Lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh, the minister of Charles II., whose initial forms the 
first letter of the Cabal, of which he was a member. A memoir 
of this nobleman, by Mr. Edward Windeatt, will be found in 
the last volume of our Transactions (1884). Concerning 
Thomas Lord Clifford's collection, the late Eev. Dr. Oliver 
observed in his Cliffordiana: "Ferdinand IL, and his son 
Cosmo III., Grand Dukes of Tuscany, presented, I believe, 
many of the choicest pictures at Ugbrooke. Formerly the col- 
lection here was much more considerable than at present; 
about thirty are said to have perished in the flames which 
consumed Mr. Anderson's premises in Covent Garden, London, 
about the year 1760. (See Oentleman's Magazine, vol. xxix. 
p. 605.) Many of these I take to be the hunting pieces men- 
tioned by Evelyn {Memoirs, vol. L p. 438) : " 18th August, 
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1673. My Lord CliflFord being about this time returned from 
Tunbridge, and preparing for Devonshire, I went to take 
my leave of him at Wallingford House. He was packing 
up pictures, most of which were hunting wild beasts, and 
vast pieces of bull-baiting, bear-baiting, &c." Of these 
latter pieces none now remain, unless we except a picture 
of a wounded mastift* (now hanging in the bUliard-room) 
which bears the marks of fire, and is evidently a part 
of a larger picture. Dr. Oliver calls it a Sneyders; but 
in this case, and in that of the Titians and other unsigned 
pictures by old masters of the Italian school, the painters' 
names have been taken from the list prepared by the 
learned Doctor, who carefully examined the family archives, 
and may have there found evidence, not now available, 
in support of the traditionary history of the paintings. 
The collection is exceptionally rich in genuine works of Sir 
Peter Lely. Two of these are portraits of the Lord Treasurer 
Clifibrd at diBferent periods of his career, whilst the other six 
represent persons of royal blood or connexions, with whom he 
was in frequent communication at the court of Charles IL 
The collection is also remarkable for the completeness of its 
series of peers and peeresses of the house of CliflFord, the 
only absentees being Elizabeth (Martyn), wife of the Lord 
Treasurer, and Hugh, the third Lord Clifford, who died in 
1732, at the early age of 32.. 

IN THE DINING-ROOM. 

Lely, Sir Peter. A German. Court painter. 1617-80. In 
England from 1641. 

King Charles II, in State Boles. Died 1685, cet 55. 

Three-quarter length. Life-size, 4i by 3J. Oil on canvas. 

Standing ; full face, inclined to right ; eyes looking at spectator ; 
in background a fluted column. This fine and well-preserved por- 
trait was probably painted not long before the king's death. 

Queen Catherine of Braganza, Infanta of Portugal, and wife of 
Charles II. of England. Married 1662. Betumed to Port'ugal 
1692. IHed at Lisbon 1705, cet. 67. 

Three-quarter length. Life-size, 4i by 3i. Oil on canvas. 

A graceful and well-preserved picture in Lely's best manner, 
representing the queen as St. Catherine, standing in conventional 
costume, with a broken wheel beside her, and a palm in her right 
hand; the left hand on wheel. These were the emblems of St. 
Catherine of Alexandria. Nearly full face, inclined to right, as 
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also are the eyes ; pearl earring visible ; light direct ; apparent age 
about 28. A dark curtain behind the figure with distant view of a 
roof and bell turret to right. 

Lely painted a portrait of this queen, which is in the col- 
lection of the Duke of Gordon, and engraved by J. Freeman 
for Lodge's Portraits; but the treatment and accessories 
differ from those of the Ugbrooke picture. 

Catherine of Braganza had certain lead mines in Derby- 
shire, granted to her on her marriage for three lives, and on 
leaving England she assigned them to Sir Thomas Glififord's 
family in recompense for his care of her household. 

Anrie Hyde, daughter of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, and 
first wife of James, Duke of York, afterwards James II, 
married 1660. Died 1671, cet 34. 

Three-quarter length. Life-size, 4 J by SJ. Oil on canvas. 

Seated ; full face, inclined to left ; thin curls on forehead ; eyes 
looking at the spectator ; light direct ; apparent age about 35. 
Costume a brown dress ; pearl necklace on bare bust ; right hand 
touching shoulder; left pointing downwards; both arms bare 
nearly to elbows. Dark brown curtained background. This por- 
trait is similar in many points to two others by Lely, one being in 
Lord Clarendon's collection, and engraved for Lodge's Portraits 
by J. J. Agar, whilst the other is in the National Portrait Gallery. 
It is a fine picture, and an agreeable likeness of the lady, of whom 
Grammont observes that she was " no great beauty," at the same 
time praising her dignity and generous nature. 

James, Duke of York, afterwards James 11. 1633-1701. 

Three-quarter length. Life-size, 4i by 3i. Oil on canvas. 

Eepresented standing, in armour, as Lord High Admiral, when 
apparently about 50 years old. The right hand holds a stick, 
leaning against a table with brown cover to left ; the left hand on 
hilt of sword at hip ; nearly full face ; eyes to left. The tresses of 
a full brown wig fall on the shoulders. A blue ribbon, passing 
over right shoulder, crosses the breast. A coronet on table to left. 
Dark background. An excellent picture; the countenance so 
handsome that the artist's popularity may be easily understood. 

James, Duke of Monmouth, Son of Charles II., and Lucy 
Walters. Bom at Rotterdam 1649. Beheaded on Tower 
HUl 1685. 

Three-quarter length. Life-size, 4i by 3 J. Oil on canvas. 

Standing, with full face, turned slightly to left ; eyes regarding 
the spectator ; light direct. Right hand on head of mastiff in 
left corner of picture; left hand on sword hilt; apparent age 
about 21. Costume a brown cloak over white sleeve on left arm* 
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Background daA foliage. This, like the last, is a lemaikable 
picture, both for its fine qnalitj, and as a presoitaient of a singnlar 
unUm of dignity and personal beauty. 

Dr. Oliver named this a portrait of Thomas, ddest son 
of the Lord Treasun^r Clifford, who died in Florence in 1671, 
cet, 19 ; but Charles, the eighth Lord Clifford, with greater 
probability, considers that it represents the Duke. He 
observes : "* Most pictures of him that I have seen, though 
taken at various periods of his youth, all bear a very strong 
resemblance, and Lely has, no doubt, porti^yed with accuracy 
the weak, irresolute, characterless, but singularly beautiful 
faco of the unfortunate son of the lovely LuCy Walters." 
Another portrait of the Duke, in the collection at Great 
Fulford, was described in last year's Report. Two others are 
in the National Portrait Gallery, one of them the work of 
Hir Peter Lely. All these differ from the one at Ugbrooke. 

Anne, Duchess of Monmouth and Diichess of Bv^leuch, second 
daughter and co-heiress of Francis second Earl of Buccleuch, 
Married James, tfie unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, 1663 ; 
and, secondly, Charles third Lord Cornwallis. She died 
1732, mL 90. 

" For she had known adversity, 
Though born in such a high degree ; 
In nnde of power, in beauty's bloom, 
Had wept o er Monmouth's bloody tomb." 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, Introduction. 

Three-quarter length. Life-size, 41 by 3i. Oil on canvas. 

Boated with hands in lap ; full face, iuclined to right, looking 
towaids the spectator. Light, direct \ apparent age aboat 23. In 
•atin, orange-rtMl dresa, with broad yellowish lights; the original 
ovilour probably once more positive. Arms bare half way from 
wriata towards elbows. Background, dark curtain. To right a 
einnUar ))ode8ttd, on which a vase of red bronze, very well ren- 
d(u^« A very agreeable portrait, but a certain awkwardness 
in ilte pose and unpleasiug arrangement of light and dark, detract 
fixmi the merit of tlte picture ; whilst, at the same time, they 
Oimfirm the identity of the portrait as representing the duchessL 

Dr. Oliver, however, calls it a portrait of £lizabeth (who 
ditni iu 1T09^» daxighter and co-heiress of William Martyn, 
of Liudrid^ Ksq,, and wife of the Lord TrcAsarer Clifiind ; 
but thtMre IS a note in the handwriting of Charies» eighth 
Ltwi OUfiUrd* to the R^owing effect: « At the National 
IXutrait Gallery* South Kensington, the Duke of Buodeuch 
«ixhibiti?d an exact /'nxw'^twV of this picture, about one-half 
the $it«\ as the p^miait of Anne Scott^ Duchess of Monmoath 
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(whose husband's portrait hangs opposite), and after his execu* 
tion, Duchess of Buccleuch. It was also by Sir Peter Lely." 

The duchess was esteemed the greatest heiress and finest 
woman of the time. The portrait represents a very fair 
woman in a curious half-sitting, half-standing position. As 
the duchess was said to be the smallest woman in the court 
of Charles II., this attitude, which is well calculated to 
conceal the defect, was doubtless chosen by a painter who 
was, above all things, a courtier. 

An engraving of a portrait of the Duchess by Lely was 
produced in mezzotinto by P. Schenck, in 1688. 

Sir Th/ymas Clifford, KnigM {about 1667), afterwards Lord 
Trea^surer and first Lord Clifford, Bom 1630; created 
Baron Clifford of Chudleigh 1672 ; died 1673. 

Three-quarter length. Life-size, 4 J by 3J. Oil on canvas. 

Standing. In ermine and crimson robes, with wand of ofl&ce in 
right hand, as Comptroller of the Eoyal Household; left hand 
depending by the side of the figure ; nearly full face, inclined to 
left. Light falls from the right; the eyes regard the spectator. 
The locks of a full auburn wig fall over the shoulders ; apparent 
age about 40. Background of dark curtain and pillar. A picture 
of high quality ; its merits somewhat obscured by the darkening 
of the varnish, especially over the head and upper parts of the 
figure. 

From a note by Charles, eighth Lord ClifiTord, it appears 
that " a duplicate of this picture is at Ham House, the seat 
of the Earl of Dysart, near Eichmond, and is there said to 
be the portrait of Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington, the 
friend and patron of Sir Thomas ClifiTord, and his predecessor 
in the office of Lord Treasurer, and it resembles other 
portraits of him."* There is also a similar picture at Hamp- 
ton Court, which is there called Lord Maynard. The portrait 
is believed to have been painted about 1667, and this corres- 
ponds with the age of Sir Thomas ClifiTord at that date. 

Artist unknown ; probably a Florentine. 

Hugh, Second Lord Clifford, 1663-1730. 

Three-quarter length. Life-size, 4J by 3J. Oil on canvas. 

Standing in court dress with hat on ; face to left ; eyes looking 
&ont at spectator ; the hands half concealed ; the right hand on 
stick ; left at waist ; light from the right ; dark landscape and sky 

♦ This must have been an error. All portraits of Arlington shew the large 
patch covering a scar on the nose, of which Grammont's Memoirs give 
particular notice. (See vol, ii p. 50, ed. 1809, 3 vols.) 
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in background. Interesting, but of far inferior quality to tbe works 
around it The style and handling recall the works of Dutch and 
Flemish contemporaries, of whom many practised their art in Italy. 

Van Schooten, George. Born at Leyden, 1587. Scholar of 
Conrad Yander Maes, whom he surpassed. Died 1658. 

Fruit and Fish Piece. 

Life-size, 5 ft. by 6}. Oil on canvas stretched on panel. 

This picture is signed and dated 1620 on the rim of the table, 
which is covered with vegetables, fish, and fowl. Near the centre 
of this picture, and looking to left, stands a girl with arms bared 
to elbows preparing the vegetables for the kitchen, and listening to 
a young man behind her on the right, who is tuning his violin. 
The light is from the left. A painting of wonderful detail and 
finish by an artist whose works are little known. A capital piece, 
the life-size figures rendered with skill not usually exercised in 
similar pictures of still-life. The face of the man has sustained 
some injury, and has been carefully restored. 

SiBERiGHS OR Sybrecht John. Landscape painter. Antwerp, 
1625. London, 1703. 

A Farmyard Piece, 

61 by 8. Oil on canvas. 
A farmyard ; figures and distant landscape, undoubtedly Dutch. 
The figures in the foreground are about a foot high ; the light falls 
from the right. The painter's name — "John Siberichs, 1661" — 
is marked on a cart to left of the painting. A powerful picture of 
unusual size and spirit. The farm-buildings just such as may yet 
be observed in retired parts of Holland and Belgium; yet the 
cattle and general character of the scene immediately around the 
distinctly Dutch figures are very suggestive of Devonshire. 

In the journals of the Lords, March 20th, 1679, we read 
thus : " Ordered that John Siberichs, a Dutchman and limner 
of pictures, who, being a Papist, ought to remove out of the 
cities of London and Westminster, may have liberty to stay 
in town for some time for the recovery of some debts owing 
to him before his removal out of the kingdom." He was 
allowed to remain six months. 

IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

Lbly, Sir Peter. Ante. 

Sir ThoToas, afterwards First Lord Clifford. Ante. 

Three-quarters to knee. Life-size, 4} by 3}. Oil on canvas. 

Eepresented in his study as a man of about 34 years, and 
therefore before he was a peer. Seated ; nearly full face ; inclined 
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to left, with loose grey-blue robe over white sleeves. The right 
hand holds on the lap a book, from which Sir Thomas looks up 
at the spectator. The left elbow rests on the uppermost of two 
books laid on a table ; the left hand supports the head. A 
light moustache ; own dark flowing hair falUng on left shoulder. 
The light is from the right, and the background is plain and dark. 
The most attractive of all this fine series of Lelys. The expressive 
head wears a look in perfect keeping with meditative attitude. 
The grey-blue morning robe is very agreeable in colour, and 
skillfully cast. ' 

A part (to the waist, excluding the hands) of this striking 
picture was very poorly engraved for Lodge's Portraits by 
W. HolL 

Jansen, Cornelius. Portrait painter. Amsterdam, 1590- 
1665. In England 1618-48. 

Rev. Thomas Clifford, D.D,, 1572-1634. Prebendary of Exeter 
Gathedraly 1625. Grandfather of the Lord Treasurer, 

Three-quarter length. Life-size, 4J by SJ. Oil on canvas or panel. 

Standing with thoughtful and somewhat worn face regarding 
the spectator, but inclining to right; the left hand gloved, and 
holding the other glove ; right hand, hanging down, holds a book. 
Own dark hair, and short beard. Light from the left; age 
about 55. A table to left has the following inscription : 

" Sic cum transierint mei 
Nullo cum strepitu dies 
Plebeius moriarsenex." 

A very powerful piece. The sombre countenance, with dark 
moustache and trimmed beard, set in a deep ru£ The figure clad, 
as usual in this artist's works, in unrelieved black. The whole 
treatment evinces high artistic ability. 

Titian. Venetian painter. Bom 1477; died of the plague, 1576. 
The Woman Taken in Advltery, (St. John viii 3.) 

Almost life-size, 5 by 6i. Oil on canvas. 

The woman (of about 26) is on the right, bending meekly 
towards our Saviour in the centre ; the Pharisee, whom He is 
addressing, is on the left (aged about 45) ; and about ten other 
figures are in the rear of the three principal ones, before a 
background of dark architecture, with sky visible in the centre. 
Though the colours are slightly &ded, and the arm of the woman 
slightiy out of drawing, it is a painting of wonderful power. The 
prevailing colour is red, and the flesh tones recall the well-known 
Diana and Calisto in the Academy of St. Luke, at Eome. The 
treatment is conventional, and not indicative of deep religious 
sentiment. 
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St. Mary of Egypt 

Three-quarter length to knee. life-size, 4i by 3i. Oil on canvas. 

St Mary of Egypt, who lived about the fifth century, is 
represented with face turned slightly to right; one hand at her 
breast^ the other holding her very voluminous tresses, as her only 
covering, around her body. loght is confined wholly to the 
figure, and an unpleasing effect results from the intricate folds 
of the abundant hair, whicb^ crossing and recrossing the body, 
multiply small detached lights. 

BuBBNS, Peter Paul. Flemish historical and portrait painter, 
1577-1640. 

The Virgin and Divine Infant 

Three-quarter length. Life-size, 4J by 2}. Oil on canvas. 

The Virgin is seated in a red dress with a blue skirt, and holds 
the naked Child in her lap on a white cloth. The Divine Infant's 
right hand is raised to the mother^s face as she looks lovingly down 
on it Light direct ; plain dark background. This picture, though 
attributed to Eubens, is more probably a copy from Vandyke. 

Van Lint, Petek. Flemish painter. Antwerp, 1609-68. 
Christ Blessing Little Children. (St. Mark x. 16.) 

4J by 5J. Oil on canvas. 

This picture is signed and dated 1643. Our Saviour is with 
face to right, laying His left hand on the head of a child presented 
by a woman, kneeling before Him in the centre ; His right hand 
raised in the act of blessing. Another child is immediately behind, 
and on the right two women, a man, and several children, one of 
whom is trying to mount a lamb. The light is direct, and the 
principal figures are about a quarter of life-size. In the background 
is the court of a palace, with the broad avenue walk of an Italian 
garden seen through a semicircular arch in the centre of the picture. 
This is an interesting example of the treatment of scriptural sub- 
jects by artists of the Low Countries ; the personages are essentially 
Flemish. The nude figure of the child in the foreground to right 
is painted with much skill ; the flesh tints pure and delicate. An 
interesting portrait of this artist, by his wife, is still in the posses- 
sion of a direct descendant. Signer Van lint, an able sculptor, 
residing in Pisa. 

Briegkulee, Joachbl Flemish painter. Antwerp, 1530- 
1610. Nephew of Peter Autsin. 

Christ Presented to the Mvltitvde "by Pilate. (John xix. 5.) 

H ^y H* Oil on panel 
A market-place in the foreground, crowded with figures in varied 
costumes, fruit, vegetables, carts, &c. In the background a mystery, 
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or passion play, representing Christ presented to the people, is 
being enacted on a raised stage, with scenery of classical architec- 
ture. Light direct ; blue hills in the distance. (I think that this 
is an early Flemish rendering of the actual presentation of Christ 
to the Jewish populace by Pilate. — S. T. W.) 

In reference to Dr. Oliver's remark that this is " a coarse 
specimen of the low Dutch school," Charles, eighth Lord 
ClifiTord, observes (May 8th, 1870) : " Instead of being a bad 
specimen of the Dutch school, it is by Briecklaer, who painted 
chiefly passion, or mystery, plays. In the Koyal Picture 
Gallery at Munich, in the second room, is a picture similar to 
this, though not an exact copy. In the Gallery of the Muni- 
cipality at Nuremburg is another not quite so large; it is 
square, not oblong. The woman on the right of the picture 
has her back turned to the spectator, holds a plucked turkey 
in her left hand, and the arm of the man near her is round 
her waist. On the left of the picture, instead of an archway, 
is the dark obelisk which, in this picture, forms the end of 
the stage. There is no cart in the left foreground, and the one 
near the Jewish mob stands more sideways than in this picture, 
and in the left centre background, not the right. Near the 
woman in the right foreground is a pile of round whitish- 
brown cheeses and cakes ; whilst quite in front, and further 
to the left, is a bowl of cherries and small apples and other 
fruit. The artist's name or monogram is stated to be on the 
picture, but it was hung too high to allow of my seeing it. 
There is another picture of his, also of a passion play, in the 
Art Gallery at Cologne." 

GuiDO Ebni. (?) Italian painter. 1575 ; Bologna, 1642. Op- 
posed the realistic school of Caravaggio. 

St. Mary Magdalene, 

Half-length. Life-size, 4J by 2i. Oil on canvas. 

The figure is represented kneeling, bare nearly to waist, draped 
below in white robe, and with flaxen hair falling over the shoulders, 
reading, with studious and somewhat painful expression, a book 
held in both hands; a skull and discipline by her side ; a crucifix in 
background to left ; dark landscape in the background. 

Vandyke, Sir Anthony. Ante. 

The Tribute Money. (Matt, xxii 17-21.) 

Three-quarter length. Life-size, 4 J hy 3 j. Oil on canvas. 

Our Saviour in scarlet robe on left, with face towards the right, 
is pointing upwards with right hand, whilst the left holds the folds 
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of the robe ; a bearded man in profile, on right, in brown clothes, 
with money in left hand, to which he is pointing with right ; a face 
appears behind him. Light direct ; sky in background, with part 
of a pillar to left. The picture is strongly coloured and vigorous. 

Gentileschi, Orazio, Florentine historical painter. Pisa, 
1563 ; London, 1647. In England about twelve years. 

The Holy Family Resting during the Flight into Egypt 

Full-length. Life-size, 4f by 6J. Oil on canyas. 

The Virgin and Child on right ; the former, with profile turned to 
left, is supporting herself by right hand on the ground. She is in blue 
dress over white, with a light brown handkerchief round her neck, 
and is suckling the nude child, whose right foot is on the ground. 
St Joseph, in dark red robe, is lying asleep, to left, his head and 
shoulders resting on a sack, with a brown blanket under his head. 
Light from the right, but nearly direct. This picture is described 
in Pilkington's Lives of the Painters, p. 217. It is a singular and 
realistic painting, marked by considerable power. The Child's 
figure is firmly drawn and well coloured. The draperies are effec- 
tively treated. The great expanse of unbroken dark background is 
unpleasing. 

There are two other similar pictures known to have been 
painted. One is at the Louvre (?) ; the other, painted for 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, is now at Whiteway House, 
the seat of the Dowager Lady Morley. The colours vary, but 
the arrangement of the figures is almost identical 

[The foregoing pictures are, with another, representing the 
family of Charles I., in the Library, all that remain of the 
considerable collection made by Thomas, First Lord Clififord.] 

IN THE ANTE-ROOM, 

Eoestraten, Peter. Dutch painter of portraits and still 
life. Haarlem, 1627; London, 1698. Pupil of Francis 
Hals, whose daughter he married. Came to England temp, 
Charles II. 

Surgeon Extracting Shot from a Poacher's Leg. 

The Surgeon at Some. 

Both 2} by 2. Oil on canvas. 

Both these pictures are signed and dated — the first 1673, the 
other 1675. The first represents the surgeon, seated on a chair to 
left, coolly extracting shot from the bleeding leg of a man seated 
in centre, in brown dress, writhing in pain, and with hand raised 
to his head, who has evidently been robbing a hen-roost; for a 
basket of eggs stands by his side on right An assistant is grinning 
in the background, which represents the interior of the room. The 
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fine qualities of this picture go far to counteract the unpleasantness 
of the subject. 

The second shows the same surgeon sitting on left at a table, 
with his mistress on right. They have been supping, and the floor 
is strewed with oyster-shells. He is singing, and accompanying 
himself with the tongs ; she is drinking to a toast, holding a glass 
in upraised right hand, whilst the left is on her hip. Light direct 
Coarse sentiment in this piece takes the place of the rough humour 
which characterizes the preceding one and the next 

The CMler at Work The Cobbler at Rome. 

Both 2^ by 2. Oil on canvas. 

Both these are signed and dated — the first 1673, the second 1676. 
Light direct In the first the cobbler sits, in brown coat, in the 
centre of the picture, working with shoe on lap, and whistling to 
his bird, in a wicker cage hanging on left. A woman, in red petti- 
coat, on right, stirring the fire, with her back turned. To the right 
is a block, with hammer lying on it, and a tub on the ground by 
its side. Tools lying about In the second the cobbler is sitting 
over a fire, smoking a pipe, on right of the picture ; his wife spin- 
ning in centre. Boots and cookery utensils on the floor. The first 
of these is a capital piece, vigorously painted, excellent in light 
and shade and tone ; the most pleasing of the series. The second 
has less spirit, and in technical qualities does not reach the level of 
the companion pictures. 

Encouraged by the success of Lely, Eoestraten came over 
to England, and was introduced to King Charles 11. Des- 
champs, in his Lives of the Dutch Painters, gives an im- 
probable account of Sir Peter Lely's jealousy of him as a 
portrait painter, which led to Eoestraten retiring from that 
field. It is more probable that he adopted from choice the 
style of painting for which he is best known ; viz., pictures 
of vases of gold, bas-reliefs, musical instruments, &c. The 
pictures here are figures and interiors in the style of the 
Dutch school, and their chief merit is rather in the drawing 
of still-life than in the figures, though in them there is great 
power of expression. 

A Woman Holding a Pluck, 

Full-length figure. Small size, 2J by 2. Oil on canvas. 

In this picture, signed and dated 1674, Eoestraten represents the 
woman, seated in a room, holding the pluck in her right hand, A 
young girl stands at her left, and a man's face is peering in at a 
window on right. A table, with tankard and wine-bottles, to left 
Light direct The subject is repellant; but every part of this 
picture is full of high artistic qualities. 
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A Lady at her Toilet, 

2} by 2. Oil on canvas. < 

Signed and dated 1672. The lady sits in a chair by the table, 
in grey diess over white skirt, with arms bare to the elbows. A 
letter lies on the floor in the centre, and a spaniel is gnawing a 
bone on the right of the picture. In the centre of background is 
a servant making a bed, with her back turned. A half-length 
portrait of a man hangs over the lady's head on the wall to left. 
The light falls through a window to left Though technically as 
good as the other pieces by Koestraten, this shows that the artist 
succeeded best with scenes of rough humour or character. All six, 
however, possess great merit. 

[From the fact that they are dated, one for about each year 
from 1672, the year before the death of the first Lord Clifford, 
it is more than probable that these pictures were painted by 
Boestraten on an order from him. There is no record of their 
having come to Ugbrooke at a later date.] 

Artists unknown. 

Oeorge Clifford, K,G,, third Earl of Cumberland. Died 

October iOth, 1605, cet 48. 

Margaret (Russell) his unfe. Married 1577; died 

May 24tth, 1616, cet. 56. 

Busts. Life-size. Both 2 by IJ. Oil on canvas. . 

In the first of these pictures (which are possibly copies) the earl 
is represented at about 40 years old, with face slightly to left, 
auburn hair, and pointed beard. Light from the left. The countess, 
at about the same age, has her face inclined slightly to the right. 
Light direct In both cases the eyes are looking at the spectator ; 
and in the right upper comer of the plain dark background is a 
shield of arms, under an earl's coronet, bearing — Clifford : Chequy, 
or and azure, a fees grdes; impeding Eussell : Argent, a lion ram- 
pant, gules, on a chief sable three escallops of the field. 

This Earl of Cumberland was one of the peers who sat in 
judgment on Mary Queen of Scots. He greatly distinguished 
himself as a naval commander against the Spaniards, and 
especially in the memorable contest with the Armada in 1588. 

Another and different portrait of the earl is in the Bodleian 
Gallery, Oxford, and was engraved by 0. Picart for Lodge's 
Portraits, vol ii. There are £dso portraits of the earl and 
countess, by unknown artists, in the National Portrait Gallery. 
One similar to the latter is at Gorhambury, in the possession 
of the Earl of Verulam. It was engraved by Caldwell for 
Pennant's Journey from Chester to London, 4to edition, 1782, 
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p. 246. Other engraved portraits of the earl are mentioned 
in Bromley's CaJtalogne of Engraved British Portraits^ 4to, 1793. 

Artist unknown. 

Anne^ CourUess of Pembroke and Montgomery. 1590-1675. 
Only daughter of the last-n/imed pair, and widow of Richard 
Earl of Dorset, to whom she was married in 1608 ; and of 
Philip, fourth Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, who died 
in 1655. 

Half-length. Life-size, 2} by 2|. Oil on canvas. 

This portrait is said to have heen painted in 1670, when the 
widowed countess was aged 80, though she looks younger. Her 
face is turned slightly to the left ; a black veil or head-covering 
falls over the shoulders, which are covered by a broad, white, lace- 
edged collar. Hands not shown. In the upper corners of the plain 
dark background are two shields, the one bearing — Pembroke : 
Per pale, Az. and gules, three Hans rampant, arg. Impaling, 
quarterly, 1 and 4 Clifford, as before ; 2 and 3, Gules, six besants 
(or annulets, oi' plates), 3, 2, and 1. The shield to the right has 
for Sackville Earl of Dorset : Quarterly, Or and gules, over all a 
bend vaire. Impaling, quarterly, Clifford and Vipont C^), as before. 

There is a line engraving of this portrait by .Peter Mazel, 
who practised in the last half of the eighteenth century. 
Another, by E. White, represents the countess as Lady Anne 
CliflPord, at the age of 13. 

Another portrait, by Daniel Mytens, representing the 
countess at about the age of 33, and therefore before her 
second marriage in 1630, is in the collection of the Duke of 
Dorset, and was engraved by Edward Scriven for Lodge's 
Portraits. The features and expression are unmistakeably 
the same as in the Ugbrooke picture. 

The countess was the reputed writer of the letter addressed 
to Sir Joseph Williamson, Secretary of State to Charles II., 
who had presumed to recommend to her a candidate for her 
borough of Appleby : " I have been bullied by an usurper ; I 
have been neglected by a Court ; but I will not be dictated 
to by a subject Your man shan't stand." 

Artist unknown. 

Woman Cleaning a Saucepan, 

Three-quarter length. Small size. Oil on canvas. 

A painting of the Dutch school representing, in centre, a woman 
of about 30, in yellow-brown dress above the waist, and scarlet 
skirt below, leaning forward to right, cleaning the inside of a 

VOL. XVII. K 
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saucepan laid on a table. Her face, under auburn hair, is turned 
towards the spectator. Light from the left. Plain dark background. 

EuGENDAS, George Philip (?). Battle-piece painter. Bom 
and died at Augsburg. 1666-1742. 

A Band of Marauders Stoppirig Travellers. 

14 in. by 20 in. Oil on canvas. 

The marauders, gaily clad and on horseback, are attacking 
travellers on a road, with a tree near the centre of the picture. To 
left a pair are engaged in a contest on horseback. A covered cart 
towards the right. 

Eugendeus weus a painter of battles and cavalry skirmishes, 
who studied art in Italy. 

IN THE SECOND DRAWING-ROOM. 

Besides a bust, oval, portrait of the present Lord Clifford, 
this room contains the following varied and interesting col- 
lection of paintings : 

Charles, sixth Lord Clifford. Amateur. 1759-1831. 

A Waterfall. 

2i by 2. Water-colour, 

Waterfall in centre; two men on bank on right. A spirited 
piece, treated much in the manner of Mcholson. 

Landscape. 

2i by 2. Water-colour, 

A bridge and stream, with high hills and wood in background. 
A drawing which betrays as little the hand of an amateur as the 
preceding. Both show considerable artistic power and merit. There 
are sevend of Lord Clifford's unfinished sketches in the house, but 
these two are the only finished works. 

Varley, John. Ante. 

View of Snowdon^ North Wales. 

Signed. 17 in. by 14 in. Water-colour. 

Kiver in for^round ', two trees on right, with woman and 
child walking on road beneath; Snowdon in the distance. In 
every way a fine work, and an unusually attractive example of 
Varley's style, the recognized merits of which are decision, with 
tenderness, simplicity, and breadth; qualities which, with a fine 
sentiment, almost fully compensate for relative absence of colours. 
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Nicholson, Francis. Water-colour painter. Pickering, 
Yorkshire, 1753 ; London, 1844. 

View of the Simplon Alps. 

2 ft. by 2 ft. Water colour. 

This drawing, by one of the artists who founded the Water 
Colour Society, in 1804, represents a mountain pass, with cow, 
donkey, and foals in foreground. A noble drawing, in spite of 
some conventionality and the limitation in colour which char- 
acterizes the early examples of the English water-colour school 

Du Cros, Pierre. Painter and Engraver. Born in Switzer- 
land, 1745; died at Lausanne, 1810. 

TivoH and the Torni of Metellvs. 

Prout, Samuel. Water-colour painter. Plymouth, 1783; 
Camberwell, 1852. 

Cottage and Landscape. 

17 in. by 24 in. Water colour, 

A drawing, in Prout's usual hold style, representing a cottage 
and mill on a rock, with water rushing from the wheel towards 
the front. Broad and effective, happily composed ; a fine example, 
in perfect preservation. 

Cotes, Francis, E.A. (?) Eminent as a portrait-painter in 
crayons. Born in London, 1726 ; died there, 1770. 

Mary Christina, wife of James Everard, ninth Lord Arundell, 

Half-length. Life size. Oval, 24 in by 18 in. Pastel. 

Mary Christina and Eleanor Mary, only daughters of 
Henry, eighth Lord Arundell. 

Life-size, 2\ by 2. Pastel. 

Of these ladies, the first-named married, in 1785, her cousin, 
James Everard Arundell, who, on the death of their father without 
male issue, hecame the ninth Lord Arundell of Wardour. She 
died in 1805. Her sister, Eleanor Mary, baptized 1766, married, 
in 1796, Charles, afterwards sixth Baron Clifford, and died 1835. 
Lady Arundell, apparently at the age of 32, is in blue evening 
dress ; three-quarter, face to left ; the hair turned hack from the 
forehead ; light blue ribbons falling from the hair ; hands not 
shown. Light, direct ; plain dark background. 

In the second picture the sisters are represented as of the 
apparent ages of 6 and 5. They are playing with a dog, which 
the one to the left is caressing ; whilst the other holds its leading- 
string in the left hand. Both are in white dresses, with pink 

K 2 
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sashes and lace caps. Light, direct; plain hackground. The 
picture is dated 1763 (1). The slaty hue of the background is the 
only drawback in this remarkable and charming piece. The group- 
ing and action of the children are excellent, and the countenances 
have a naivete and sweetness that recall the best pictures of 
children by Eeynolds. 

DowNMAN, John, A.R A. Portrait and subject painter. Bom 
and practised in Devonshire. Wrexham, 1824. 

Arme, wife of Hugh, fmrth Lord Clifford, and daughter of 
George Henry Lee, second Earl of Lichfield; married, 1749; 
died, 1802, cet 71. 

Half-length. Life-sizo, 2^ by 2. Pastel. Dated 1780. 

Eepresented seated in a chair; full face, looking at the spectator. 
She is working at embroidery in a light blue dress, with black lace 
over it ; grey curtain in background. The colouring is cold, but 
the style recalls portraits by Keynolds. 

In Dr. Oliver's Cliffordiana (p. 97) this portrait is ascribed 
to " Miss Eeid." Miss Catherine Eead practised in London 
in the early part of the reign of George III. She painted in 
oils ; but her best works are in crayons. Hayley, the poet, 
whose miniature she painted, commemorates " the soft pencil 
of the graceful Eead." She died in London, unmarried, in 1 778, 
two years before the date on the picture. 

Artists unknown, 

Mizabeth, wife of Hugh, third Lord Clifford, and eldest 
daughter of Edward Blount, Esq.; died, 1718. 

Bust. Nearly life-size, 2 J by IJ. PasteL 

In blue dress trimmed with lace, with a bouquet of white and 
pink flowers in the bosom. Apparent age from 30 to 35. Full 
face; the eyes looking towards the spectator. Plain dark grey 
background. The blue is crude, and the general colouring cold ; 
but the hand of a skilful artist is evident 

Anne, wife of Hugh, second Lord Clifford, 1730, youngest 
daughter of Sir Thomas Preston, of Fumess, co. LancaMer, 
Married 1685 ; died 1721. 

Half-length. Life-size, 2i by 2. Pastel. 

Eepresented as the Vestal Tuccia, who cleared herself from a 
false accusation by taking water from the Tiber in a sieve. Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds painted a subject in the same character. Lady 
Clifford is represented in light grey conventional costume at the 
apparent age of 28, and holding the sieve by both hands at the 
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level of the waist Face slightly inclined to left ; light from left ; 
plain grey background. This series of pastel portraits is one of 
mnch merit and interest. 

HussEY, Giles. Portrait painter. Pupil of Bichardson; 
Marnhull, Dorset, 1710. Beason or Beeston in Broad- 
hempston, near Ashburton, 1788. 

Portrait of the Artist 

Oval. Bust. 9 in. by 6. Pencil or chalk. 

Profile to right The hair of the wig is turned back in a roll 
from the forehead, and tied with ribbon behind. The cheeks alone 
are slightly tinted; evidently a good portrait, and has consideiable 
merit for modelling and drawing. 

A facsimile engraved copy of this drawing will be found 
prefixed to a memoir of Giles Hussey in John Nichol's 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, viii. 177. His 
age is there stated as 63 years. The above is apparently a 
replica of a portrait preserved at Lulworth Castle, from 
which the engraving was copied. There are also some twenty 
unframed portraits done in pencil by the same artist for 
Cardinal Weld. Giles Hussey was a member of an old 
Dorset family, a pupil of Kichardson, and afterwards of 
Damini, a Venetian painter then in England, with whom he 
went to Italy, where he remained for several years, chiefly at 
Bologna. He returned to England in 1737, and settled in 
London to practise his art in 1742. In 1773 he succeeded, 
by the death of his elder brother, to the family estate at 
Mamhull ; in 1778 he removed thence to Beeston, near Ash- 
burton, where he died ten years later, "His portraits are 
simple and characteristic, and have much elegance; his 
drawings are chiefly in pencil, pure and free in line. Many 
of them are preserved in the Academy at Bologna. Eeynolds 
praised his pure, classic taste. Barry, who defended him 
against detractors, said few could perceive the perfections 
that were possible in him." (Kedgrave.) Being a Catholic, 
the artist was no doubt in communication with the Clifford 
family during his residence at Beeston. 

Artist unknown. 

Portrait of a Gentleman, 

Half-length. Less than life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Represented at abou' the age of 40, in blue coat, yellow em- 
broidered waistcoat and auburn wig ; fall face, the eyes regarding 
the spectator ; hands not shown ; light brown background. 
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Keenan, J. Portrait painter. Exhibited at the Eoyal 
Academy, 1792-1815. Practised in Exeter, 1794-9. 

Hugh, fourth Lord aifford, cet. 55. Bom 1726 ; died 1783. 
BuUt the preserU mansion at Ughrooke, 

Small size. 9 in. by 6 in. Chalk and charcoal. 
A profile portrait to left. 

PiCKERSGiLL, Henry William, K.A., 1826. Portrait painter. 
London, 1782. Barnes, 1875. A yearly exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy till 1872. 

Charles, sixth Lord Clifford, 1759-1831. 

Bust. Miniature. 
The subject is represented in a blue coat, and with powdered 
hair, at the apparent age of 38. Face three quarters to right; 
light direct ; plain grey background. 

The portraits by this fashionable painter are generally 
satisfactory as likenesses, though they are not very distin- 
guished for their artistic qualities. 

IN THE MORNING-ROOM. 

PODESTI, GiULio. Ancona about 1825. Living 1885. 

Agnes Catherine Louisa (Petre), wife of Charles Hugh, eighth 
. Lord Clifford, and her daughters Bertha and Mary Lucy. 

Three-quarter length. Life-size, 5i by 4J. Oil on canvas. 

This picture, signed and dated 1851, lepresents Lady Clifford, 
six years after her marriage, seated on a chair in green costume 
flowered with black; looHng front; one child (Bertha), in blue 
frock, leaning on arm of chair ; the other (Mary Lucy) in white, 
held by her mother on a cushion to right. 

The Hon. and Right Rev. William J. H. Clifford, D.D., Bishop 
of Clifton, son of Hugh Charles, seventh Lord Clifford; 
1823 ; living 1885. 

Three-quarter length. "Life-size, 3J by 9J. Oil on canvas. 

Full face ; looking front ; in robes (purple over white) as bishop, 
seated on a carved, red-backed chair. The right hand, which has 
the left laid over it, holds a book on the lap ; apparent age about 40 ; 
the eyes regard the spectator ; light from right ; red background. 

Major-General Sir Henry Hugh Clifford, V.C, C.B., K.C.M.Q, 
1826-1883, son of the seventh Lord Clifford. 

Three-quarter length. Life-size, 3J by 3J. Oil on canvas. 

Signed and dated 1856 ; standing in uniform, with medals and 
cross on left breast, as major in the Eifle Brigade ; a shako in the 
right hand ; the left on the hilt of sword ; eyes at spectator ; light 
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from the left; view of ground around Sebastopol with tents in 
distance. 

Greneral Sir H. Clifford won the Victoria Cross by his 
gallantry at the battle of Inkerman. 

Cavalier Giulio Podesti, a native of Ancona, acquired a 
high repute as a painter in Eome during the Pontificate of 
Pius IX., who commissioned him to commemorate the 
promulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
by a series of frescoes in one of the halls of the Vatican, 
adjoining those painted by Eaphael. Many of his works are 
to be seen in churches and public buildings throughout Ittdy, 
and also in private collections. They are mostly sacred or 
historical subjects. He did not paint ixiany portraits. 

Eamsay, James. Fashionable portrait painter. Exhibited 
in London from 1803 until his death at Newcastle, 1854, 
(et 70. 

Charles, sixth Lord Clifford, F.S.A., in 1826 ; 1759-1831. 

Half-length. Life-size, 4^ by 3f . Oil on canvas. 

Standing, fuU-face, looking left of picture, attired in the blue 
uniform of a major of yeomanry. The right hand resting on a 
table to right; the left on the sash. Presentation plate on the 
table to right; Ugbrooke Park and troop of yeomanry in the 
background to left. 

The plate referred to included a silver vase and salver 
bearing inscriptions testifying that they were presented to 
Lord Clifford, in 1802, by the officers of the yeomanry and 
volunteer corps, to mark their appreciation of his services as 
chairman of the local committee for the internal defence of 
the country. This and the other portraits by Eamsay show 
considerable ability, and are vigorously painted, but suffer 
from his tendency to seek force by the use of positive black, 
which affects all the colouring and solidifies the shadows. 

Hv/gh Charles, seventh Lord Clifford, 1790-1858. 

Half-length. Life-size, Sj by 3 J. Oil on canvas. 
Seated, looking to right, paper in left hand ; red background. 

Mary Imay, wife of Hugh Charles, seventh Lord Clifford, and 
daughter of Thomas {afterwards Cardinal) Weld, Esq., of 
Lbblworth Castle, Dorset Bom 1799 ; married 1818 ; died 
1831. 

Life-size, Sj by 3J. Oil on canvas. 

Standing ; looking left ; hands clasped ; white satin dress ; fur- 
lined coat ; hat and feathers. 
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Charles Hugh, eighth Lord Clifford, 1819-80. 

Half-length. Life-size, Sj by 3J. Oil on canvaa. 

Seated, looking left, both hands on book; grey background. 
Painted in 1840, when Lord Clifford was 21, 

ON THE STAIRCASE. 

ToMKiNS, William, A.K.A. Landscape Painter, London, 
1730-92. 

Two Views of Chudleigh Rock arid Neighhouririg Courdry. 

Both 2J by 8J. Oil on canvas. Dated 1772. 

Jones, George, E.A. Battle and subject painter. First 
exhibited 1803, then joined the army, which he finally 
left for the studio, 1820. Elected RA. in 1824, and died 
in London 1869, cet 83. 

Interior of the Old House of Lords when the Catholic Emand- 
pation Act received the Royal Assent in 1829. 

6i by 7i. Oil on canvas. 

In the left comer is a group, including Charles Hugh, the sixth 
Lord Clifford, and his family. 

A picture which, in spite of its vagueness and loose draw- 
ing, has considerable merit and historical interest. Many of 
the distinguished personages can be easily recognized, but 
the family group is the most pleasing part of the composition. 

The Installation of Cardinal Weld, 1830. 1773-1837. 

Companion picture to the last, 5^ by 7^. Oil on canvas. 

Although the general arrangement is effective, vagueness and 
coarse drawing render this picture of more value as a memorial 
x>t an event in the family history than as a representation of an 
important ceremony of the Churcji. 

Thomas Weld, of Lulworth Castle, Dorset, Esq., married, 
in 1796, Lucy, daughter of the Hon. Thomas CUfiford, and 
was the father of Mary Lucy, wife of Hugh Charles, seventh 
Lord Clifford. After the death of his wife, he took holy 
orders in 1821, and became a cardinal in 1830 ; died 1837. 

Bamsat, James. Ante. 

Thomas {afterwards Cardinal) Weld, as Bishop. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 
This picture is labeUed, "Bishop Weld, 1827." 
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Verelst, Herman. Flower painter. Antwerp, about 1662. 
Came to England about 1683 ; London, about 1700. 

One of the sons of Thomas, first Lord Clifford, 

Three-qoarter length. life-size, 3} by 3. Oil on canyas. 

This picture, an oval in square frame, was purchased in 1872^ 
and is signed and dated 1689. It represents the subject at the 
apparent age of 15, standing; the face slightly to the right, and 
the eyes regarding the spectator. Light from the left Costume, 
a blue robe over grey doublet ; white fcdl sleeves and lace cravat 
Own long hair. The left hand holding up the blue robe. Back- 
ground, a red curtain, and pillar with Wdscape to left 

KoMNEY, George. Portrait painter. Dalton-le-Fumess, 
Lancashire, 1734. Went to London, 1762 ; died at 
Kendal, 1802. 

James Everard, ninth Lord Arunddl of Wardour, 

1763-1817. 

Three-quarters to knee. Life-size. 4 by 3J. Qil on canvas. 

Standing in peer's robes and court dress, the face and eyes 
directed towards the right Apparent age, 38. Light ^m left 
The right hand holds up the robe, whilst the left is depending 
near the lower right corner of the picture. As a work of art, 
this may be regarded as the finest portrait in the collection, being, 
as a whole, superior even to the Lelys, except as regards the 
attitude, which is more defiant than dignified. 

Keenan, *J. An^e. 

Charles, sixth Lord aifford, 1759-1831. 

• 

Eleanor Mary, his wife, daughter of Henry, eighth Lord 
ArundeU of Wardour. Bom 1766 ; married 1786 ; 

died 1835. 

Both three-quarter length. Life-size, 4 by 3^. Oil on canvas. 

Both painted in 1829. Lord Clifford is represented standing, 
with face and eyes slightly to left ; in peer's robes, with a roll of 
paper held in the right hand at the level of the waist ; the left 
hand holding a paper on a table to right 

Lady Clifford is seated, wearing on her head a plume of ostrich 
feathers, and attired in a black silk dress, and with a pearl necklace 
round her neck. Full face; the eyes looldng over the spectator; the 
right hand resting in the lap ; the left on arm of the red-covered 
chair, on which she is seated. In both pictures the light ia direct, 
and the background plain and dark. 
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Severn, Joseph. Friend of Keats. First exhibited at the 
Boyal Academy, 1819, when he gained the gold medal. 
Settled in Eome ; died 1879, cd, about 83. 

The Pantheon at Rome, 

2 by 3. Oil on canvas. 

Persons praying before the Madonna's raised image, lighted with 
candles to right Very interesting and truthful, except as regards 
the fEMses, winch have no distinct national character. The painting 
shows much technical skill. 

DowNMAN, John, A.RA. (?) Ante. 

Hugh Edward, fifth Lord Clifford, 1756-95. Died at 

Munich, 

Apollonia his wife, daughter of Marmaduke, fourth and last 
Lord LangdcUe. Married 1780 ; Died 1815, aged 60. 

Both half-length and life-size, 2J by 2. Oil on canvas. 

Lord Clififord, apparently aged about 40, is clad in a blue coat 
and wears a white cravat, the ends of which fall over the front of 
the figure. Lady Clifford, aged about 32, is arrayed in a loose 
red dress. In both cases the eyes are looking towards the 
spectator; the light from the left and the backgrounds are plain 
and dark. No hands are shown. 

White, Nicholas (?) See below. 

Elizahethy daughter of Thomas, first Lord Clifford, and first 
wife of Sir Henry Carew, Bart., of Haccombe, 1655-1677. 
(8.p.) 

Three-quarter length. Life-size, 4 by 3^. Oil on canvas. 

Eepresented standing, full face and in pink costume, as Diana, 
with a bow and hound by her side. Apparent age about 30. The 
hands hold the bow ; light direct 

A manuscript note by Dr. Oliver, states that this picture 
has inscribed at the back, " Jo Nicholas White, Pictor Begins. 
Pinxit, London, 1677." It is accordingly assigned to that 
artist, although we have been unable to gather any particulars 
respecting him. As Lady Carew died in London on the 14th 
February, 1677 (old style), the portrait must have been 
painted in the year of her death. 
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In the bedrooms are numerous pictures, including two 
half-length portraits of members of the Guise family and 
the following : 

Payne, William. Water-colour artist Exhibited 1776-1813. 
Was at Plymouth in 1786 ; settled in London 1790. 

Two Landscapes^ 1802. 

Both 2 by IJ. Water-colours. 

One of these represents a cataract falling over rocks to right 
On the left the wooded bank of a river ; peaked mountains in the 
distance. In the other a rapid river is tumbling over a rocky bed. 
In front of a cottage on the left is a group of figures under a tree ; 
amongst them is a man angling. 

" Sir J. Eeynolds spoke in high terms of some small draw- 
ings made by Payne, of the slate quarries at Plympton. . . . 
His colour was brilliant; his style marked by vivid 
effects of sunshine and light and shade, produced by the 
opposition of warm colours and grey aerial tints." — Redgrave, 

TowNE, Francis. Amateur landscape painter. Exeter, 1739- 
1816. 

Valley of Ice, Switzerland, Dated 1778. 

IJ by 2. Water-colour. 

This is weak and scattered in efiPect, and belongs rather to the 
class of topographical drawings. There are two others in pencil 
by the same artist 

Two Landscapes. Views in Ughroohe Park, 

About 2 by 1^. Oil on canvas. 

These examples of Towne's work were lent by Lord Clifford 
for exhibition at the Albert Memorial Museum, Exeter, in 
August, 1885. 

WooLNOTH, Thomas A. (?). Bom 1790. 

Emma Agn^s (m/irried 1823; died 1861^, second wife of 
William Henry Francis, eleventh Baron Petre, and second 
daughter of Henry Howard, Esq,, and her Child, Her 
daughter, Agnes Louisa Catherine, became, in 1845, the 
wife of Charles Hugh, eighth Lord Clifford, 

Three-quarter length. Life size. Oil on canvas. 

On the right, Lady Petre, in pink satin, trimmed with black lace, 
is seated, leaning forward and looking upwards, with head and eyes 
turned to the right ; her right hand rests oil a harp, with the strings 
of which her child plays, seated, to left, on the coping of a wall, 
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wearing only a white frock, which, turned back, shows bdre legs 
and feet. There is a peculiarity in the light, which apparently 
falls from the right on the lady, and from the left on the child. As 
a work of art the picture has little merit 

LuNY, Thomab. Marine painter. London (?), 1759 ; Teign- 
mouth, 1837. 

Two small jdcturea, 

2 by IJ. Oil on canTas. 

One of these represents the Ness Eock, to right, and entrance to 
the river Teign ; in the centre a brig, on a e-alm sea, sailing towards 
the river, in tow of two boats ; Hope's Nose and the Great Bock 
in the distance. In the other ia depicted the harbour of Hamoaze, 
with a revenue cutter in the centre. 

Artist unknown. 

Edward Howard, ninth Duke of Norfolk. Married 1727; 

died 1777, cet. 92. 

Mary his ivife, second daughter and coheiress of Edward Blount, 
Esq,, of Blagdon, Devon. Married 1727 ; died 1773. 

Both three-quarter length. Life-size, 4 by 3J. Oil on canvas. 

Both are represented standing, the light falling directly on the 
figures, and with plain dark backgrounds. The duke, at the 
apparent age of 45, face three-quarters to right, is clad in a red 
velvet coat, with white cravat, and in a light wig ; the right elbow 
leaning on a table, to left. The face and eyes of the duchess are 
slightly turned towards the left ; she wears a blue dress ; her arms 
bare to the elbows, and there is a ring on each of three fingers of 
the left hand; apparent age, 38. The hands are shown in both 
pictures. 

The duchess was the sister of Elizabeth, third Lady Clif- 
ford ; and the beautiful bed in the same room as the portraits 
was worked under her direction. She had originally intended 
it for her nephew, Edward Howard; but on his death, in 1763, 
she presented it to her nephew Hugh, fourth Lord Clifford. 

IUmsat, James. Ante. 

Portrait of Sir Thomas Dyke Adand, Bart, in 1830. 

1787-1871. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

» 

Standing, with face and eyes directed towards the left ; dressed 
in buttoned-up black coat of the time, and with the left hand rest- 
ing in the fold of the coat above the waist. A good portrait The 
red curtain in the background is feebly treated. 
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PoHrdii of Hugh, second Earl Ftn-tescue, in 1842. 1783-1861. 

Half-leDgtb. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Seated, with face and eyes turned to left, in an ordinary black 
coat of the period, and with the right hand and elbow resting on a 
table, to left ; light direct ; red curtain in the background. The 
likeness is excellent, and this is the best, for colour and effect, of 
the several portraits by Eamsay assembled here. 

Portrait of Major-Oeneral Thomas William Taylor, C.B., of 
West Ogwell House, Devon, 1782-1853. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvaa 

General Taylor, who was Lieut-Governor of the R M. College, 
Sandhurst, is here represented in uniform as colonel of the 17th 
Lancers. 

IN THE LIBRARY, 

Vandyke, Sir Anthony, After. Ante. 

The Five Children of King Charles the First, 

Full-length figures. Life-size, SJ by 3i. Oil on canvas. 

This picture, which is over the fireplace, belonged to the 
collection formed by the first Lord Clifford, and is a copy of 
the original at Windsor Castle. It was probably painted 
under Vandyke's direction by one of his able pupils. It 
exactly corresponds with another picture after Vandyke in 
the National Portrait Gallery, and described in the Catalogue 
of that collection in the following terms : *' Charles, Prince of 
Wales, afterwards king, represented at the age of seven years. 
Princess Mary, afterwards Princess of Orange, and mother of 
King William III., represented at the age of six years. 
James, Duke of York, afterwards king, represented at the age 
of four years. Princess Elizabeth, who died a prisoner in 
Carisbrook Castle, represented at the age of two years. Prin- 
cess Anne, who died in infancy, aged one year. The figures 
here [Nat. Port. Gallery] are represented at half-length, but 
in the original picture by Vandyck, at Windsor Castle [as 
well as in the Ugbrooke copy], they are all seen in full." 

Description : Prince Charles, attired in a red suit, stands &cing 
the spectator, resting his left hand on the head of a very large dog. 
The Princess Mary, on the extreme left, stands turned towards the 
right, looking at the spectator. Between her and Prince Charles 
stands Prince James, wearing a cap and long dress, now peculiar to 
girls. On the opposite side is the Princess Elizabeth, holding a 
naked infant, her sister, the Princess Anne, in a chair. A table, 
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with dishes and fruit, is to the right. The colour of Prince 
Charles's eyes is a dark chestnut ; of Prince James's, dark blue ; 
and of Prmcess Mary's, a pure brown. The original picture is 
signed, ^^Ardon Van Dyck Eques fecit 1637." This picture is very 
similar in treatment to one at Torre Abbey, representing three of 
these Eoyal children, and described in a later page of this Keport 

Kkenan, J. Ante. 

Hugh, fourth Lord aifford. 1726-1783. 

Half-length. life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Eepresented in profile, to left, at the age of about 50, the hair 
powdered, and tied in a queue behind; hands not shown; light 
direct ; dark curtain in background behind the figure, and a view of 
Ugbrooke House (which he built about 1760), and the park to the 
left. 

PiCKERSGiLL, H. W., RA. Ante. 

Charles, sixth Lord Clifford, F.S.A. 1759-1831. Son of the 

last-named. 

Harf-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Nearly full-face, slightly inclined to the left; in ordinary 
costume ; own white hair ; the eyes looking at the spectator ; hands 
not shown; light direct; apparent age, 68; dark red curtain 
behind the figure. 

Artist unknown. 

Robert Edward Clifford, brother of the last-named. 

1767-1817. 

Half length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

The subject of this portrait served in Dillon's regiment, and 
died unmarried at Ugbrooke. He is represented at the age of 
about 50, the face turned slightly to the left, and in ordinary 
costume ; the left hand holds a paper. Light direct. A dark red 
curtain in the background. 

IN THE BILLIARD-ROOM. 

Sneyders, Franz (?). Flemish animal and still life painter, 
and friend of Eubens. 1579-1657. 

A Mastiff. 

3 by 2J. Oil on panel. 

Part of a large picture, which bears the marks of exposure to 
fire, as mentioned in the introductory remarks. 
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T>E CoRT, Henry. Landscape painter. Antwerp, 1742. 
Settled in London ; exhibited at the Boyal Academy from 
. 1790. Died in London, 1810. 

View of Ughrooke Park and Mansion in 1796. 

A very beautiful work. The quiet sky sweet and luminous; 
the light clouds distributed and varied with the happiest effect ; 
the colour everywhere harmonious and truthful; the masses of 
foliage finely disposed; the deer well placed, and touched with 
singular spirit and delicacy. The whole composition a charming 
representation of a delightful scene. 

A series of six views in Chudleigh, painted by this artist, 
was beautifully engraved by George HoUis, a pupil of George 
Cooke, and published by Colnaghi and Co., London, in 1818. 
These views are the more valuable as representing buildings 
destroyed by the fire which consumed the greater part of 
Chudleigh in 1807. 

IN THE CHAPEL. 

Circumstances did not allow of an inspection of some 
pictures of scriptural subjects, described by Dr. Oliver in his 
Cliffordiana in the following terms : 

"In the chapel, dedicated to St. Cyprian by Dr. Sparrow, 
Bishop of Exeter, 17th September, 1671, are six pictures, by an 
unknown artist, of * The Kesurrection of Christ,' * The Transfigura- 
tion,' ' Christ before Pontius Pilate,' * Carriage of the Cross,' * The 
Crucifixion,' and the * Descent from the Cross.' " 



AT POLTIMORE PARK, NEAR EXETER, 

The Seat of the Bight Hon. Lord Poltimobe. 
' IN THE DINING-ROOM. 

Grant, Sir Francis. K.A. 1851, P.RA. 1866. Edinburgh, 
1804 ; Melton Mowbray, 1878. 

Hunting Scene. Death of the Fox. 

Width, 8 ft. 3 in. by 6 ft. 2 J in. Oil on canvas. 

This large picture attracted considerable public attention 
when it was exhibited in the Eoyal Academy in 1872. It 
was painted for subscribers, and presented to the present 
Lord Poltimore by the members of the Cattistock Hunt " in 
grateful remembrance of the efficient and sportsmanlike 
maimer in which for thirteen seasons he hunted that country 
at his own expense." 

Lord Poltimore, to left, is seated on a favourite hunter after a 
run. Before him the hounds, occupying the foreground, are gathered 
round John Evans, the huntsman, who has dismounted, and holds 
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the fox aloft with hoth hands heyond the reach of the yelpmg 
hounds. To the right Lord Digby is riding up, followed by the 
whipper-in. All the figures are in scarlet hunting costume. 

This spirited picture conveys a high impression of the 
ability of the late President of the Royal Academy, As a 
portrait piece, exception may be taken to the prominence of 
a subordinate figure and the concentration of interest upon 
the huntsman, which might have been avoided by a slight 
change in the composition. The horses and hounds are 
painted with an artist's skill and a sportsman's knowledge 
and sympathy. The excellence of the likenesses is not con- 
fined to the human figures. In order to secure faithful 
portraits of all the hounds, they were sent to Sir F. Grant's 
studio in London in lots of two couples at a time. The critic 
of the Times speaks of this picture as being " as well drawn 
and painted as anything Sir Francis ever turned out in his 
hottest hunting days." 

ZuccARELLi, Francesco (?). Landscape painter. Practised 
many years in England, and was one of the members of the 
English Royal Academy. Born and died at Florence. 
1710-1788. 

Italian l^andscape. 

Fitted over mantelpiece. 6 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 11 in. Oil on canvas. 
In the centre a river flowing calmly through wooded scenery, a 
castle-surmounted hill on the right, a rocky eminence on the left. 
In the centre of foreground, two figures reclining and one standing. 

A very beautiful composition, and, in spite of serious in- 
juries, still a fine picture. It suffered greatly many years ago 
from the lighting of the fire in the grate beneath whilst the 
register- valve of the chimney was left closed. By this care- 
lessness the room was filled with dense smoke, and a serious 
conflagration was narrowly risked. 

IN THE SALOON. 

Artist unknown. 

Landscape, probably in North Devon or Cornwall 

Fitted over mantelpiece. Width, 4 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft 8 J in. Oil on canvas. 
To right, a rocky promontory extending to the centre, and 
crowned by a castellated fort with bastions, overlooking the calm 
blue sea ; on left, in middle distance, a ship reposing at anchor ; in 
the centre below, the foreground is diversified by a man on a white 
horse following hounds towards a ravine on right. 

As a work of art, this is decidedly inferior to the com- 
panion picture last mentioned. 
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TflORVALDSEN, Bbrtel. A Dane. 1790-1844. Kesided at 

Rome 1797-1819. 

Boy and Oirl, 

Two white marble statues at one end of the saloon. 

The Infant St, John and the Son of the Shtmamite, 

Two similar statues at the other end. 
The former holds a cross ; the latter, standing by the stump of a 
palm-tree to right, holds in the right hand an upturned empty cruse. 

IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

Knellbr, Sir Godfrey. German portrait painter. 1648-1723. 

Portrait of Queen Anne. 

Over mantelpiece. Life-size. Three-quarter length. Oil on canvas. 

This picture^ representing the Queen seated, was presented 
to Sir Gopleston Bampfylde after she had been entertained 
at Poltimore. A fairly good example of Kneller's work. 

Full face, slightly to left ; light from left. Over a stiff-bodiced 
dress of amber satin, decked with diamonds down the front of the 
corsage, is a regal robe, lined with ermine. The arms bare nearly 
to the elbows. The left hand holds an orb, surmounted by a cross; 
the right grasps the end of a cord. Own brown hair. The crown 
is laid on a table, to right, covered with a crimson clotL 

Artist unknown. 

St Joseph. The Virgin and Child. 

Full-length. Larger than life. Both 4 ft 5 in. by 3 ft. 7 in. Oil on canvas. 

These companion pictures occupy the recesses to right and 
left of the mantelpieca They belong to that class of real- 
istic Dutch religious art which ranks inferior to the similar 
efforts of the Italian school. There is reason to believe that 
these two pictures formed parts of one large composition 
representing The Adoration of the Shepherds. As they now 
hang, the right-hand picture is the left-hand portion of the 
original painting. The figures on this picture have undergone 
much restoration. 

EiCHARDSON, Jonathan, jun. (probably). Portrait painter. 
Died in London, 1771, aged 77. Brother-in-law of Thomas 
Hudson. 

Sir Richard Warwick Bampfylde, Bart, M.P. 1760. 
Baptized 1722 ; Died 1776. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

This portrait of the great grandfather of the present Lord 
Poltimore represents him as rather older than the date would 
indicate, if he was baptized in the year of birth. 

VOL. XVIL L 
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light direct; face to left, and eyes regarding the spectator. 
Ck)stume a plain, drah, hnttoned coat A short wig powdered and 
curled at the sides. A three-cornered black hat held under the left 
arm. Hands not shown. Plain dark background. The picture is not 
signed, but the peculiarities of the style suggest the younger 
Eichardson as the artist. It is a fair picture, and apparently a 
good likeness. 

HiLLiARD, Nicholas (possibly). Exeter, 1547 ; London, 1619. 
Richard Bampfylde, JEsq., of PoUimore. Died 1594. 

Three-quarter to knee. Less than life-size. Oil on canvas. 

This lineal ancestor of Lord Poltimore, who was Sheriff of 
Devon in 1575, is represented as in the year of his dqath ; for 
on the canvas is found " Anno DflL, 1594. ^tatis suae, 70." 

Habited in a black satin doublet under a dark mantle lined with 
brown fur. A quilted ruflF round the neck, from which hangs a 
triple, thin gold chain, crossing the lower part of doublet. Slight 
grey moustache and beard, the latter closely cropped, and pointed 
in the then prevailing mode. The short brown hair is brought to 
a point on the forehead. The right hand holds a silver-topped 
waiking-stick, ornamented with a peculiar chevron pattern; the 
left, raised to the waist, carries a buff leather glove ; its forefinger 
wears a gold seal ring with the Bampfylde arms correctly shown, 
reversed. Plain dark background. Hard, but quaint, and has 
much vitality. 

Highmoke, Joseph (?). Portrait painter. London, 1692; 
retired 1761 ; Canterbury, 1780. 

Admiral Sir John Moore, Bart, K,B, Created a baronet 
1766; died 1779. Father of Catherine, the wife of Sir 
Charles W, Bampfylde, fifth baronet; son of Hon. and 
Rev, Henry Moore, D.D,, and grandson of Rt Hon. Henry 
Moore, third Earl of Droghedn, 

Three-quarter length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 
The light from left ; a standing figure ; the face three-quarters 
to right; the eyes regarding the spectator; apparent age 
about 55. Costume, the ordinary uniform of an admiral 
— a dark blue coat with white lapels, trimmed with gold 
lace, and a long white waistcoat similarly trimmed. Short 
powdered wig, curled at the sides. The red ribbon of the Order 
of the Bath crosses the breast diagonally, part of the star being 
visible to left. A cocked-hat is held under left arm. The left 
hand rests on the sword-hilt ; the right is partly concealed in the 
pocket. Plain dark background. Although attributed to Gains- 
borough, this portrait does not present the usual characteristics of 
his known works, the handling being heavier, and the flesh tones 
redder and deficient in purity. 
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Artist unknowD. 

Sir Amias Bampfylde, Krii. Died 1625 ; cet 65. Knighted at 
Windsor in 1603, in which year he was Sheriff of Devon, 

Three-quarter length. Less than life-size. Oil on canyas. 

This portrait of the son and heir of the last-named Eichard 
Bampfylde is a companion picture to that of his father, and 
is similarly inscribed — "Anno Dm., 1593. iEtatis suae, 34." 

He looks younger; The light ia direct ; the face slightly to left ; 
the eyes regarding the spectator. The chin ends in a spare brown 
beard brought to a point, and the ends of the moustache turn 
downward& Own brown hair. Clad in white peaked and pinked 
doublet, over which a blue scarf passes from the left shoulder to 
the right hip. The left hand is gloved, and bears a hooded &lcon 
oa the wrist, whilst the right holds a ball, as used at the bowling- 
green. A hunting-horn is suspended at the right hip. On the 
right appears the head of a hound, which, like the figure, has a 
peculiarly " wooden " look. Plain dark background. Quaint and 
interesting for portraiture and costume, but a poor work of art 

Dahl, Michael (?). Stockholm, 1656 ; in England from 
1688 to his death in 1743. 

Sir Richard Warwick Bampfylde, in 1727. Baptized 1722 ; 

died 1776. See ante. 

Full length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

This portrait of the fourth baronet in his boyhood confirms 
the suggestion already made that he was baptized some years 
after his birth, for it represents him at the apparent age of 
about thirteen. 

• 

He stands before a pillar (on right), clad in a riding-dress of blue 
velvet, with buttons and button-hole edging of silver, and with 
spurred black boots, having short brown tops below the knees. 
The peak of the black velvet hunting-cap is turned up. Light 
nearly direct; &ce slightly to left, and eyes looking at the 
spectator. The right hand holds a whip ; the thumb of the left is 
thrust into a leathern belt, from behind which hangs a hunting- 
horn. Park scenery in the background. Interesting, not only as 
a portrait, but as illustrating child-life of the period. 

Mary, daughter of Sir Coplestone Warvnch Bampfylde, Bart,, 
and sister of the Uist-named, Baptized 1718 ; died 1762. 

Full-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

This portrait, dated 1717 (the year before her baptism), is a 
companion to the last. It is evidently by the same artist, and 
represents the subject when apparently about twelve years of age. 
Light direct. Full face, slightly to the left ; the eyes regarding 

L 2 
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the spectator. The stiff-bodiced red dress is expanded below by 
hoops. The left hand holds a riding-whip, the right a black velvet 
son-mask for the face. Own brown hair, adorned with flowers 
and feathers. Architectural background^ with flight of stone steps 
to right, and landscape to left 

This lady became the wife of Sir Coventry Carew, Bart, 
and was married, secondly, to William Boiler, Esq., m.p. for 
West Looe, who survived her till 1764 

HoLLiNS, John, A.E.A. Birmingham, 1798 ; London, 1855. 

Oeneral Frederick William Buller, of Pelynt and Lanreaih, 
Cornwall, father of Caroline, second wife of the first 
Baron Foliimore, Died 1855. 

life-size. Three-quarters to knee. Oil on canvas. 

This portrait is signed on the red tablecloth to left, and is dated 
1840. Full face, slightly to left. Light from left Eyes looking 
at the spectator. Full-dress uniform of a general ofiicer. The 
right hand rests on the hip, whilst the left hangs by the sword- 
hilt, and shows a ring on the fourth flnger. On a table, to left, 
a plumed cocked-hat Plain dark background. A powerfully- 
painted likeness, showing complete mastery of technical resources. 
The pose of the figure somewhat constrained, and the action of the 
right arm awkward. 

Ottley observes that " the portraits by this artist exhibit 
more of freedom and vigour of pencilling than of grace or 
delicacy." 

IN TES HALL, 

Artist unknown. 

Itichard BampfyldCy Esq., 1594. See ante. 

Half-length. Less than life-size. Oil on panel. 

This is apparently the original of the one painted on 
canvas, and described as in the drawing-room. Althoogh 
this picture has sofifered considerable deterioration, it is yet 
soperior as a work of art to the replica already described, 
and is an interesting example of early portraitore. 

Jervas, Charles (probably). Portrait painter. Friend of 
Pope. Ireland, 1675 ; Cleveland Coort, 1739. 

Sir Coplestone Warwick Bampfylde, third Barcmet, M.P. 
for Exeter 1710 ; M,P. f(yr Devon, at his death, in 1727. 
Oreat^great-grandfather of the present Lord Poltimore. 

Three-quarter length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Apparent age about 35. Standing nearly full face, to right 
light from left. Plain red velvet coat, and long laced cravat. 



r 
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Full-flowing wig, of Early Georgian era. The left hand^ in a 
white leather gauntlet^ holds the gauntlet of the right hand. The 
right hand rests on the hip, and shows a pearl ring on the little 
finger. Plain dark background. 

It is very diflBcult to determine the authorship of an 
unsigned portrait of this period, but this one and the next 
bear a closer resemblance to the style of Jervas than that 
of the other popular portrait painters then flourishing. 

Gertrvde Lady Bampfylde, wife of the last-named^ daughter 
of Sir John Carew, Bart, of Antony, and relict of Sir 
Godfrey Copley. Died 1736. 

Life-size. Full-length. Oil on canvas. 

This agreeable portrait is a companion to the last-named, and 
evidently by the same artist. Light from right The lady is 
standing nearly full face, slightly to left, and looking at the 
spectator. A lock of dark-brown hair falls on the right shoulder. 
Costume, a blue gown. The arms are bare nearly to the elbows. 
The left hand rests on a table, whereon is a vase of flowers on 
a brown cloth table-cover. The right hand holds up the skirt 
of the gown. In the background, to right, is a view, apparently of 
Antony House and Saltash. 

A particularly pleasing portrait The flesh tints are warm 
and rich, but the general effect is somewhat marred by a too 
lurid sky. 

WiDGERY, WiLLUM. Landscape painter. Now practising 
in Exeter. Bom, at North Molton, 1822. 

The Poltimore Hunt 

Width, 6ft 3in. ; height, 3ft 6in. Oil on canvas. 

Most of the numerous figures are portraits, including Sir Stafford 
H. Northcote, and the renowned Rev. "Jack" Eussell. Lord 
Poltimore leads the chase on the hills near Pinhoe, overlooking 
Poltimore Park. In the distance is a view of Killerton and the 
open country towards Honiton. 

A picture of considerable interest, by a well-known local 
artist. The sky has been much injured, but may easily 
be restored. The picture has been engraved by J. Harris 
on a plate measuring 3ft S^in. by 1ft. 9in., and dedicated to 
Lord Poltimore by the publisher, the late William Clifibrd, 
of 24, High Street, Exeter, father of the well-known 
Professor W. K. Clifford. 
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Davis, Eichabd Barrett. Animal painter. Watford, 1782 ; 
died 1854 

Oroup of six horses in park landscape. 

Height, 4ft. llin. ; width, 7ft 5in. Oil on canvas. 

Painted for the late Lord Poltimore by an artist much 
patronized by George III., his father having been huntsman 
to the royal harriers. The well-drawn group of carriage 
horses is shown amidst scenery in Poltimore Park, which has 
since been much altered. 

Jebvas, Charles (?). Ante. 
Sir Coplestone Warwick Bampfylde^ third Baronet, 1717. 

Died 1727. See ante. 

Half-length. life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Oval painted within square ; light from left ; nearly full face, to 
right ; eyes regarding the spectator ; apparent age about 35 ; plain 
coat of bluish-grey ; f uU flowing wig and long laced cravat ; plain 
background. 

Northcote, James. B.A. (probably). Historical and portrait 
painter. Plymouth, 1746 ; London, 1831. 

Sir Charles Warwick Bampfylde, fifth Baronet, and grand- 
father of the present peer, 1753-1823. M.P. for Exeter, 
1807. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Light from the right ; three-quarter face to left ; painted on an 
oval within a square ; habited as colonel of militia in red coat with 
yellow collar and facings. 

A very expressive head, and the flesh -painting remarkably 
good. The peculiar hue and opacity of the scarlet coat 
indicate the hand which produced the military uniform of 
the signed portrait of the Duke of Wellington, by Northcote, 
in Exeter Guildhall 

[In the Hall is also a circular table, of which the top 
displays, under glass, the design of the Wellington shield, 
executed by T. Stothard, R.A., in sections, which, united, 
represent the full shield of the size of the original These 
etchings are very interesting as the result of T. Stothard's 
first efforts as an engraver. They are free and technically 
successful, and reproduce the design, which was his own, 
with great fidelity. — See Mrs. Bray's Life of T. Stothard, RA., 
1851, pp. 150-60.] 
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ON THE STAIRCASE, 

Artist unknown. 

Sir George Warwick Bampfylde, sixth Baronet and first Baron 
JPoltimore, father of the present peer, 1786-1858, 

Full-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Standing in peer's robes ; the figure and &ce slightly to right ; 
apparent age about 70 ; light nearly direct ; the eyes look at the 
spectator ; the right hand not shown -, the left, raised to the level 
of the waist^ holds up the end of the robe; red curtain in the 
background, with landscape beyond to left 

Reynolds^ Sir Joshua. P.E.A. Plympton, 1723 ; London, 
1792. 

Catherine, wife of Sir Charles W, Bampfylde, fifth Baronet, 
and datcghter of Admiral Sir John Moore. Married 1776. 

Full-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

This gem of art was painted in April, 1777, shortly after Lady 
Bampfylde's marriage. She is represented at the apparent age of 
25, facing, but inclined slightly to left, and conventionally cos- 
tumed in flowing robes of light material, which fall on the ground. 
The attitude is one of easy grace with a certain air of dignity. 
The height of the figure is enhanced by a towering coiffure, from 
which one lock is brought forward over the right shoulder. A 
long pearl necklace is looped up to a flower on the breast. The 
right arm retains a gauzy scarf against the figure, the hand advanced 
in tout, and with the forefinger pointing downwards ; the left arm 
and elbow rest lightly, amidst folds of drapery, on a hewn stone 
block on right. A tall white lily in full flower springs &om the 
ground in front of this block ; a dark beech grove behind the 
figure, and to right ; distant landscape to left ; the light is from 
the right A mezzotint engraving of this picture by Thomas 
Watson hangs in a bedroom at Poltimore. The size of plate 
23ixl4J. "London. Published, May 1st, 1779, for Watson ^ 
and Dickinson, No. 158, New Bond Street." 

The colours of this painting have so much faded that it is 
now little more than monochrome ; but its splendid artistic 
qualities render it a v?ork of surpassing merit and value. 

Gainsborough, Thomas. RA. (attributed to), 1727-1788. 

Jane, daughter and heiress of Col, John Codrington, and wife of 
Sir Richard Warwick Bampfylde, fourth Baronet. Married ^ 
1742 ; died 1789. 

Full-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Light from left ; face nearly full, but slightly to right ; the eyes 
regarding the spectator ; painted when the subject was about the 
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age of 25 ; walking towards the right on a terrace in rich, light 
amber-coloured satin dress, and carrying on the left arm a basket 
of flowers ; a light blue scarf, passing over the left shoulder, flows 
in loose folds behind the figure ; the delicately-formed right hand 
depends in £ront in the centre of the dress ; plain sky background 
above the terrace balustrade. 

The label "Dowager Lady Bampfylde" must have been 
affixed long after the portrait was painted. She became a 
widow in 1776. 

BucKNER, EiCHARD, of Chichester, born about 1815 ; fashion- 
able portrait painter ; exhibited 1840-77. 

Florence Sara WUhelmine, the present Lady Poltimore, second 
daugJUer of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq.^ M.P,; 
married, 1858. 

Full-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Standing, the figure to right, face and eyes to left, in full evening 
dress of white and yellow Gaze de Chambery, with black lace 
flowers, and trimmed with bows of yellow satin. A locket sus- 
pended from the neck by a black ribbon, also a necklace with 
pendant cross of pearls. Both hands shown, raised to the level of 
the waist, and a dark enamelled bracelet encircling the right wrist 
Light £rom the left. Background, plain red curtain and red chair, 
over the back of which is laid a black shawl 

This portrait was exhibited at the Koyal Academy in 1871. 

Artist unknown. 

Caroline, second wife of the fwst Lord Poltimore, eldest 
daughter of Lieut-General Frederick Buller, and mother 
of the present peer. Married 1836; died 1863. 

Full-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Light direct ; the figure slightly to left ; standing, in red dress, 
low at the breast The left arm, bare to the elbow, displays on 
the wrist a broad jewelled bracelet The right arm encircles the 
waist of her infant son (the present peer), apparently about two 
years of age, dressed in white frock with red sash, and seated on 
a stone pedestal Background of park scenery. 

This portrait must have been painted about the year 1839 
or 1840, when Lady Poltimore was apparently about the age 
of 35. 
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IN THE UPPER CORRIDOR, 

EiCHARDSON, Jonathan, portrait painter, 1665; London, 
1745 : or possibly 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey. Ante. 

Sugh Barn^fylde, Esq., 1691, son and heir of Sir Coplestone 
Bampfyide, second Baronet Died before his father, about 1691. 

HalMength. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

The light falls from the left on a three-quarter face turned to 
right. Apparent age about 30. The eyes regard the spectator. 
The body in armour, over the front of which fall the ends of a 
lace cravat. Wears a large bushy, dark wig. Hands not shown. 
Plain dark background. 

In the c£ise of unsigned portraits, like those in the very 
interesting series in this corridor, belonging to the period 
between Sir Peter Lely and Sir Joshua Eeynolds, it is 
difficult to assign positively the artist's name, as all the 
portrait painters were mannerists, following the same tradi- 
tions, with little divergence of style or treatment. 

Sir John Carew, Bart,, of Antony, father-in-law of Sir 
Coplestone W, Bampfylde, third Baronet, M,P. for Cornwall 
in the Restoration FarHament, and in 1688. IHed, 1692. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

In oval frame ; face nearly full, but slightly to left light from 
the right. Apparent age about 55. The figure clad in armour, 
with lace cravat fSalling in front. Full bushy wig. Plain dark 
background. 

Mary, wife of Hugh Bampfylde, Esq, {ante\ and daughter of 
James Clifford, Esq., of Kingsteignton. Married, 1691. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

A companion portrait to that of the lady's husband, already 
described. Light nearly direct; face slightly to left; eyes regard- 
ing the spectator. Conventional costume of blue over white in 
Lely's style. Own hair, one long lock falling over the right 
shoulder ; the hands not shown. Plain dark background. 

Jervas, Charles. Atde, 

John Bampfylde, Esq., of Hestercombe, 1717. Born 1691 ; 
died 1750. M.P, for Exeter 1714, and afterwards for 
Devon. Younger brother of Sir Coplestone W, Bampfylde, 
third Baronet. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Oval in square frame. The date 1717 on the label attached to 
the firaime would make the age of the subject 25, but he looks 
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older. light from left, but nearly direct. Face nearly full, and 
slightly to right; but the figure turned to left; eyes looking at 
spectator. Dressed in loose red velvet coat, open in front, over 
which fall the ends of a long cambric cravat. Full dress, wig 
powdered and curled. The hands not shown. Plain dark back- 
ground. 

Edmund Bampfylde^ Esq., 1717. {This is probably Edmund, 
the second son qf Lewis, who was living in 1657, and who 
was the fourth son of Sir John Bampfylde, first baronet of 
Poltimore.) 

Half-length. life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Oval, in square frame; light from left Full face, but the 
figure turned to right; the eyes regard the spectator. Apparent 
age 45. Dressed in dark velvet coat ; the long ends of a cambric 
cravat falling over the front. Thick grey wig, with side curls and 
locks falling over the shoulders; the hands not shown. Plain 
dark background. 

Ann, only daughter and heiress of Gilbert, Earl of Coventry, 
1714, and wife of Sir William Carew^ of Antony, M.P. 
for Cornwall. 

Half-length. life-size. Oil on canvas. 

In an oval frame, measuring 28^^ inches by 23. This portrait of 
a beautiful young lady, of about 23, exhibits in full an oval face 
wearing a calm expression; the light nearly direct, but slightly 
from left The bust is exposed; but the shoulders are covered 
with the loose folds of a conventional bluish robe. The hands not 
shown ; the eyes regarding the spectator. Plain dark background. 

Sir Copledone Bampfylde, 1636-91. Succeeded his father as 

second baronet, 1650. 

Half-length. life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Three-quarter face and figure to left, the eyes regarding the 
spectator; light from right Apparent age 40. The face over- 
shadowed by a very full auburn wig, tje locks of which rest 
on the shoulders ; the body cased in armour over a buff leather 
coat. The hands not shown. Plain dark background. 

Sir William Carew of Antony, M,P, for Co7'nwalL Married 
Lady Anne Coventry (ante); died, March 8th, 1744. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

A companion portrait to that of his wife^ in oval frame of same 
size, representing a well-nurtured man of about 30, with double 
ohin. Nearly full face, slightly turned to left, the eyes reguxiing 
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the spectator; light from left. Costume^ a loose amber-coloured 
velvet coat^ lined inside with blue silk, and having buttons of the 
same colour as the coat, each bearing a mullet or star of five 
points. Cambric cravat, with long ends falling down the £ront 
of the dress. Full bushy wig, fcdling on the left shoulder. Plain 
dark background. 

Billiard, Nicholas (?) Exeter, 1547 ; London, 1619. 

Portrait of a young lady UTiknovm. 

Throe-quarter length. Less than lire-size, 26 by 20iin. Oil on panel. 

Light direct; &ce slightly to left Apparent age about 16. 
Clad in close-fitting gown of green velvet, with small puffing in 
front of sleeves. Ample collar, embroidered with pattern in black 
thread, and cufEis of the same; the numerous button-holes edged 
with silver lace. The left hand holds a book ; the right, raised 
against the breast, holds a pear upright. Plain dark background. 

Jebvas, Charles (?). Ante. 

Colonel Warwick Bampfylde, of Hardington. Died December 

6th, 1694, cet. 72. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

A heavy-featured man of about 70, in the costume of the latter 
end of the seventeenth century. Black armour ; a red scarf round 
the waist, and a cravat, with short ends depending. The face 
slightly to left ; light from right. The hands not shown. Plain 
dark background. 

IN THE BOUDOIR, 

Jansen, Cornelius (probably). Amsterdam, 1590. Came 
to England 1618 ; died at Amsterdam 1665. Left England 
1648. 

Sir Henry Slingsby, Bart. 1650. Created a Baronet 1638 ; 
bom 1602 ; beheaded on Tower HUl 1658. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canyas. 

Light from left; almost full face, inclined slightly to right; 
apparent age about 40 ; left hand not shown ; the right raised to 
the breast; dark, indistinct costume, with wide fcdling bands, 
under which is seen part of a white tassel; narrow white wrist- 
bands; own dark hair, parted in the middle, and falling on the 
dhoulders ; slight moustache ; plain dark background. 

A remarkably fine, expressive portrait, and of such merit 
as to make it difficult to ascribe it to any artist inferior to 
Jansen. The artist was allowed by the Commons to leave 
I^gland in 1648 ; and as a devoted Boyalist, Sir H. Slingsby 
probably left the country at the same time. 
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Wright, Joseph (?). (" Wright of Derby;*) Pupil of Hudson. 
Exhibited 1765-85. 

A Ballad Singer. 

Singing from a paper of music, lighted by a candle in a paper 
lantern. 

The effect is skilfully rendered. The picture has neither 
date nor signature. It has been attributed to Scalhen, but 
displays nothing of bis manner. Joseph Wright, commonly 
called Wright of Derby, acquired a special reputation as a 
painter of candle-light and fire-pieces. 

IN NORTH BEDROOM, 

Artist unknown. 

Caroline, second wife of the first Lord Poltimore, See ante. 

Three-qaarters to knee. life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Seated ; the face nearly full, turned, with the figure, slightly to 
right ; apparent age about 30 ; light direct ; costume, low evening 
dress of blush silk with heavy lace trimming ; the hands folded on 
the lap and holding a fan ; in the plain dark background, a green 
damask curtain to right, and Japanese screen to left. 

A portrait whose merit Ues rather in the painting than the 
composition. 

Watts, George Frederick, RA Historical and portrait 
painter. Born 1820. 

Portrait of Carolina, Lady Poltimore. See ante. 
Portrait of her Son, the present Lord Poltimore. 

Both fall-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

These were painted in Florence about the year 1843. Lady 
Poltimore is seated at a piano, in red velvet evening dress, turning 
the leaves of the musio-book with her left hand ; the right hand 
rests on the lap ; the light direct ; nearly full-face, to right ; behind 
the figure is a table with glass and flowers, to left ; backgroundi 
landscape to right, dark architecture to left. 

Lord Poltimore's portrait represents him as a boy about 7 or 8 
years old, almost nude, and playing by a brook with a coUie dog ; 
landscape in background. 

A powerful work, the composition apparently suggested by 
a well-known picture of a boy and dog by Sir T. Lavn^nce. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE PICTURES AT TORRE ABBEY, 

TORQUAY, 

The Seat of Robert Shedden Sultabd Gabt, Esq. 

Vandyke, Sie Anthony. After. 

Charles, Prince of Wales; James, Duke of York; and Prin- 
cess Mary, children of King Charles L 

Full-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 4 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft 4 in. 

A clever contemporary copy of the original, by Vandyke, in 
Kensington Palace. All three figures are standing on a rich thick 
carpet. Prince Charles, on the left, holds his brother's left hand in 
his own; whilst his right elbow rests on the base of a column 
(partly shown), on the left ; the weight of the body 'thrown on the 
left foot, over which the other is crossed ; the face and eyes to 
right ; the rich brown hair, falling behind to the neck, is cut short 
on the forehead ; costume, doublet and hose of brown colour, large 
lace collar covering shoulders, large bows at the knees, and roses on 
the shoes. 

The young Duke of York stands in the centre, rather behind his 
brother and sister. With the exception of a few short locks on 
the forehead, all his fair light hair is enclosed in a plain, close- 
fitting lace cap. Costume, a white satin spencer of a bluish tinge ; 
the right hand rests on his brother's left arm ; the face is turned, 
and the eyes look towards the right at some object outside the 
canvas. 

The figure and face of the princess, on the right, are turned 
slightly towards the left ; she stands with eyes regarding the spec- 
tator, the outspread fingers of. the left hand covering the right a 
little below the level of the waist ; the arms below the elbows and 
the bust are bare, the neck being encircled by a pearl necklace ; the 
brown hair falls in curls at the sides, and in short locks on the fore- 
head ; costume, white muslin covering blue satin, as in the dress of 
the Duke of York. 

A spaniel is seated on the ground to left; another of smaller 
size by the princess on the right; background, a dark brown 
curtain, partially resting on and concealing part of a pillar on the 
left. On the base of the pillar is an indistinct inscription as follows : 

'^RBGIS MAQN^ BBITANI^ | PROLES | PBINGEPS GAROLUS NATUS 29 
MAY 1631 I JACOBUS DUX BBORAGBNCIS NATUS 14 OGT: 1633 | BT 
PILIA PRINCBPS MARIA. NATA 4 NOV: 1631." 

The date of Charles' birth should have been 1630. 

There is a good line engraving of this picture by Bobert 
Strange. This was doubtless one of the many pictures of the 
Boyal family presented by King Charles II. to the adherents 
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to his father's cause. The Garys were ardent Boyalists ; and 
Sir Henry Gary's devotion to the king led to the sacrifice of 
Gockington, the ancient family seat. His cousin, Sir George 
Gary, of Newport, Hants, was knighted by King Charles L 
He purchased Torre Abbey in 1662, and was probably the 
recipient of the gift of this picture, which has bung there 
ever since. 

Except as to the number of the figures, this picture bears 
a very strong resemblance to that of the royal children at 
Ugbrooke, described in an earlier page of this Report. . 

Keenan, J. Portrait painter to Queen Gharlotte. Exhibited 
at the Boyal Academy from 1792 to 1815 ; practised in 
F^eter 1794-9. 

George Gary, Esq,, of Torre Abbey, Died, 1805, at 74. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Apparent age about 70; nearly full face, slightly to left; the 
eyes looking at spectator ; Ught fi*om left ; plain dark background. 
Mr. Gary wears his own long white hair, and is habited in buttoned 
coat of the early part of the present century. A good portrait, 
though not of the highest style of art. 

Shee, Sir Mabtin Abcher, P.RA. Dublin, 1769. Brighton, 
1850. 

George Gary, Esq,, of Torre Abbey. Bom, 1769 ; died, 1828. 
Eldest son and heir of the last-named. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Three-quarter face to left, with eyes regarding the spectator ; light 
from left ; pillar and landscape in background. Apparent age 
about 55. 

" In his early portraits he (Sir M. A. Shee) showed much 
ability, clever, easy action, good drawing, and individuality of 
character, but with a tendency to redness in his flesh tints, 
which increased in his later works. As he advanced in art 
he departed from the sharper and more forcible execution 
which marked his first portraits, and fell into a method of 
giving the flesh a soft, unnatural smoothness, an overlaboured 
appearance, and did not fulfil in his later the promise of his 
earlier years." — Eedgrave. 

The subject of this portrait dying without issue, the Torre 
Abbey estate devolved on his nephew, Henry George Gary, 
the father of the present owner. 
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Thompson, Henrt, B.A. Historical painter. LondoD, 1773 ; 
Portsea, 1843. Pupil of Opie, R.A. 

John Canjy JEsq. Barrister, 1770-1820. Brother of the last- 
named Oeorge Gary, and grandfather of the present owner. 

Half-loDgth. life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Three-quarter face to right; the eyes regarding the spectator; light 
from left. Apparent age 45 to 50. Plain ordinary black coat and 
white cravat of the 'early part of the present century. Plain dark 
background, but with light concentrated behind and below the face. 

Artist unknown. 

Bobert Shedden, Esq. Died, at Torre Abbey, 1858, aged upwards 
of 80 yeurs; maternal grandfather of Mr, B. 8. 8. Gary. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Eepresented as a young man of about 28 years. Nearly full 
face ; the light from the kfb ; the eyes regarding the spectator. His 
own auburn hair falls on the forehead, and the costume indicates 
the early part of the present century. Plain dark background, 
with red curtain and pillar. 

Eamsay, James. Portrait painter. Exhibited in London from 
1803 until his death at Newcastle, 1854, cet. 70. 

Henry George Gary, Esq., of Torre Abbey, eldest son and heir 

of John Gary, 1800-40. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Nearly full face, turned slightly to right, figure inclining to left. 
Apparent age about 28. Ample dark curling hair ; dressed in dark, 
buttoned-up coat, with dark cloak lined with scarlet resting on the 
right shoulder. Thick black neckerchief; hands not shown ; back- 
ground showing Berry Head in distance, on left, under a dark cloudy 
sky. ^ 

This portrait was painted from a miniature after Mr. Ciry's 
death whilst the artist was sojourning at Torre Abbey for the 
piirpose. His portraits at Ugbrooke are of about the same 
date. 

Varley, John. Water-colour painter. Hackney, 1778. 
Died, 1842. 

View of Torre Abbey and Park from the shore of Torbay, 

2 ft 2{ in. X 1 ft. 2J in. Water-colour. 

Signed, "J. Varley, 1810." 



\ 
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S.8,E View of Torre Abbey. 

2 ft. X 1 ft. 4in. Water-colour. 

Both are faded, but especially the last ; they present all the 
characteristics of Varley's work. " His landscapes have great 
breadth of simplicity ; his tints are beautifully laid with a 
full and free pencil ; his colour fresh, pure, and simple, and 
no body colour is used in his best works. He was rather 
mannered, but a great master of the rules of composition, 
which he applied with true genius. His foliage is large and 
massive rather than imitative; he usually painted common 
sunlight and summer foliage, seldom autumnal tints, and 
rarely sunsets or other effects." — Eedgkave. 

Vandyke, Sir Anthony. A pupil of (?). 

Christ on the Cross. Altar piece. 

This full-length figure, less than life-size, bears a strong 
resemblance to similar subjects from the hand of Vandyke. 
It hangs over the altar in the chapel, formerly the refectory 
of the abbey. 

LuNY, Thomas. Ante. 

Frigate anchoring in Torbay. 

1 ft 7i in. X 1 ft X 2} in. Oil on canvas. 

The £rigate, which forms the principal object, is in the centre ; 
another is rounding Berry Head to left ; whilst a third and a cutter 
are seen to right of the centre ship. A Brixham trawler, to right of 
picture, is sailing away from the spectator under a south-east wind^ 
which ruffles the surfiice of the bay. The south coast of Torbay 
in the distance. A very good example of this artist's work. 



AT ESCOT, 

Thk Scat of Sib John Hbnbt Kennawat, Babt., M.P. 
IN THE DINING-ROOM. 

Jackson, William. Musical composer and amateur painter. 
Friend of Gainsborough. Exeter, 1730-1803. 

Landscape. 

4ft 2in. X 3ft 6in. Oil on canvas. 

Evening effect A small river in the centre, flowing towards 
mountains in the distance. Trees on rocks to right; trees half 
shown to left. 
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2ft. lOin. X 2ft. Oil on canvas. 

Of similar character to the last-named. The for^^ond in 
shade. A brook, spanned by a wooden foot-bridge, runs through 
the centre. The stem of a tree to left; other trees to right 
Mountains, and evening glow in the sky, in the distance. 

Jackson's fame as a musical composer so far predominated, 
that we are little accustomed to think of his performances as 
a painter. From an interesting account of his life and 
Works, contributed by Mr. George Townsend to the TraiM- 
actions of this Association for 1882, it appears that these 
two pictures, with another to be described presently, and a 
fourth, in the possession of the late Mr. J. A. Leakey, 
another Exeter artist, belonged to Sir George Yonge, Bart., 
and were purchased by the first Sir John Kennaway when 
Sir George's financial embarrassments led to the sale of the 
Escot Estate in 1794 They were fortunately saved from the 
fire which destroyed the mansion and the chief part of its 
contents on the 27th of December, 1808. Two of Jackson's 
landscapes from this collection were exhibited amongst the 
works of deceased Devonshire artists at the Albert Memorial 
Museum, Exeter, 1885. 

Devis, Arthur William. Portrait and history painter. 
London, 1763. In India and China from 1783-1795. 
Died in London, 1822. 

The Marquis Camwailis, K.G,y Statesman and OenercU, and 
Oovemor-OenercU of India, 1738-1805. Calcutta, 

Full-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

This portrait, painted for the first Sir John Kennaway, who was 
his aide-de-camp, represents the marquis standing, in peer's robes 
over a blue uniform, with the garter on the left knee ; white silk 
stockings, and gold buckled shoes. The face is slightly inclined 
to the left. The right hand on the hip; the left on the arm 
of a chair to right Hair, on the otherwise bare head, powdered 
and curled at the sides. Light from the right. A roll of paper is 
laid upon a book on a console table to left. 

The portrait was painted not long before the second 
departure of the marquis for India, in 1804. Another, from 
the three-quarter length original by Copley, and now in 
the Guildhall, London, was engraved, in 1831, by W. Holl, 
for Lodge's Portraits. A third, by Gainsborough, represent- 
ing the figure to the waist, was exhibited in the Boyal 
Academy in 1783, and is now in the National Portrait 

VOL. XVIL M 
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Gallery, having been purchased from the collection of the 
Marquis of Hastings. A similar portrait, with some 
variations, is in the Eoyal Collection at Windsor Castle. 

EeynOlds, Sir JoshiTa, after. Ante. 

Major-General Stringer Zaurrence, distinguished military com' 
mander in India. A native of Hereford {?). Died 1775. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Eepresents the general in scarlet uniform, unbuttoned, and dis- 
playing a steel cuirass. His grey hais is powdered and curled at 
the sides. Full face, looking directly to front. Light firom the 
left Apparent age about 60. Plain dark background. 

This is apparently a copy or replica of a portrait at Haldon 
House, described in our third report (1882). Although there 
ascribed to Sir J. Eeynolds, it is not mentioned in his Diary 
of Sitters. 

Another at Haldon House was undoubtedly painted by Sir 
Joshua in 1760, and represents General Lawrence receiving 
the surrender of Pondicherry. It was engraved in mezzotint 
by Ezekiel, of Exeter, and a description of it will be found 
in the same report. 

Phillip, John, E.A, subject and portrait painter. Aberdeen, 
1817 ; Kensington, 1867. 

The Bev, Charles Edward Kennaway, M.A. (1800-1875), next 
brother of the second baronet. Vicar of Campde^i, Gloucester' 
shire. 

Small size. 1 ft. 1 in. x 1 ft. 5. in. Oil on panel. 

Seated in a red arm-chair, in ordinary clerical dress, both hands 
holding a book. Three-quarter face to left; eyes to left; light 
from the right. Plain dark background. 

Bird, Isaac Faulkner, portrait painter. Exeter, 1803; 
Leeds, 1884. 

Richard Kennaway^ Esq.^ of Escot, a wealthy East Indian 
merchant; elder brother of the first baronet. Purchased 
Escot, jointly vnth his brother, 1794 ; died, unmarried, 1833. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Represented seated in a red arm-chair, in ordinary costume of 
the early part of the present century, apparently aged about 72. 
Three-quarter face to the left; light from the right; htfnds not 
shown. A pillar in the background, with sky to the left. An 
excellent and well-preserved likeness. 
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Owen, William, RA., portrait pamter. Ludlow, 1769; 
London, 1825. 

The first Sir John Kemiawat/, East Indian diplomatist, and 
aide-de-camp to the Marquis Comwailis. Bom in Exeter. 
Created baronet 1791; returned from India 1794; died 
1836, (Bt. 77. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Eepresented, at the apparent age of 60, in ordinary costume of 
the early part of this century. Three-quarter face to left, expressive 
of resolute character; the eyes regarding the spectator. Light 
direct. Ked curtain in the background. 

Under the auspices of their cousin, Sir Robert Palk, John 
Kennaway and his elder brother Richard embarked for India 
about the year 1772, the former as a cadet, the latter as'**a 
writer in the service of the East India Company. After a 
distinguished career in the field and as a diplomatist, under 
the Marquis Cornwallis, Sir John returned to England in 
1794, and in 1797 married Charlotte, second daughter and 
co-heiress of James Amyatt, Esq., M.P. for Totnes and 
Southampton. 

Artist unknown. 

Jam^s Amyatt, Esq,, M,P, for Totnes, father of the first Lady 
Kennaway, 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Represented as a young man, about 30 years of age, in a fancy 
dress of black silk, slashed and lined with pink, and a frilled collar 
round the neck ; a domino in front Face nearly profile, and eyes 
to right. Light direct. The left hand partly shown. Plain dark 
background. 

Artist unknown. Humphrey Ozias, R.A.. (?) 

Mr. and Mrs, Pafdoe. 

Both oval in square frames. Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

These portraits were apparently painted in the second half of 
the last century. In both the faces are shown in full — the former 
slightly towards the left; the gentleman, apparently aged about 
40, in loose black gown lined with olive-brown, and showing 
neglige necktie — the locks of a full-powdered wig just reaching 
the shoulders ; the lady, of attractive features, and aged about 30, 
in rigid light pink corsage under open bust, and with a bouquet of 
flowers at the breast near the right shoulder. In neither portrait 
are the hands shown; in both the light falls directly on the 
flgures; the eyes regard the spectator, and the backgrounds are 
plain and dark. 

M 2 
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• 

In Bromley's Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits^ 
published 1793, is mentioned an oval half-length likeness of 
John Pardoe, Attorney, ol. 178-. Painted by 0. Humphrey, 
and engraved by J. Watson in mezzotint. We have not met 
with the engraving, and are therefore unable to say whether 
the Escot picture is the original from which it was taken. 
Mrs. Pardoe was aunt to Charlotte (Amyatt) first Lady 
Kennaway. 

Phillips, Henry Wyndham. Portrait painter. Son of 
Thomas Phillips, R.A. A frequent exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy from 1839 to 1868. Died 1868 ; (Bt. 48. 

Sir John Kennaway, second Baronet, 1797-1873, Sheriff of 

Devon, 1866. 

Three-quarter to knee. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Eepresented at about the age of 45, seated, in ordinary costume ; 
the face and eyes slightly to the right ; the hair slightly tinged 
with grey ; the hands together on the chest ; the elbows resting on 
the arms of the chair ; the right arm on a table to left ; an open 
book on the knees. Plain dark background. 

Shee, Sib Martin Archer. P.RA. Dublin, 1769; 

Brighton, 1850. 

James Amyatt^ Esq,, M.P. See ante. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Attired in ordinary costume of the beginning of this century ; 
own white hair; the face turned slightly to the right; the eyes 
regarding the spectator; apparent age about 60; light from the 
left ; the hands not shown ; red curtain in the background with 
sky to right 

Bird, Isaac Faulkner. Ante. 

Charlotte, the first Lady Kennaway, second daughter of James 
Amyatt, Esq., M.P. {ante). Married to Sir John Kenrvaway, 
first baronet, 1797. Died 1845. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Lady Kennaway is represented seated, full face, in ordinary 
costume of about the year 1836 ; a lace veil over the head falls on 
the shoulders, from which a red shawl depends loosely; an eye- 
glass suspended from the neck by a gold chain; apparent age 
about 40 ; the eyes regard the spectator ; light direct ; plain grey 
backgroimd. 
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Tucker, Miss Fraser. Pupil of George Frederick Watts, R.A. 

Sir John Henry Kennaway, M.P., the present baronet. Bom 
1837. MJ^.for Hast Devon since 1870. 

Half-length. Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

[In this room are also portraits of the before-mentioiied 
brothers — Sir John and Bichard Kennaway — in their boy- 
hood ; but as these are understood to be copies from originals 
in the possession of the heirs of the late Mark Kennaway, 
Esq., of Exeter, a description of them is deferred to a 
future report] 

IN THE HALL. 

Artist unknown. 

Leopold IL, the present Kin^ of the Belgians. Bom 1835. 

OvaL Half-length. Life-size. OH on canvas. 

A f ull-£EUie portrait in military uniform. A label on the upper 
part of the frame is inscribed, " OfiTert par le Eoi k Sir John 
Kennaway, Bart." Another label below is inscribed, " Conference 
G6ographique de Bruxelles, 12-14 Sept% 1876." 

Manning, Samuel. Sculptor. A pupil of John Bacon, jum, 
Esq. Exhibited 1819-45 ; died 1847. 

The first Sir John Kennaway, Bart, 1758-1836 ; Bichard 
Kennaway, Bsq,, his elder brother, 1756-1833. 

Two white marble busts, the heads facing towards the front 
In incised letters on the back of each is the inscription, "S. 
Manning, Sculpt, London." 

Artist unknown. 

Colonel Bobert Kingscote, of Kingscote, Co. Oloucester, Died, 

unmarried, 1840. 

Three-quarters to knee. Life-sizer. Oil on canvas. 

Eepresented seated in a red arm-chair in ordinary costume of the 
early part of this century, having brass or gilt buttons in the 
coat. The face and eyes directed slightly to left; apparent age 
about 70. The right arm rests on the elbow of the chaur; the left 
hand not shown. Pillar and curtain behind the figure. 

Mr. Kingscote inherited the family estate from his uncle 
Nigel, who died, unmarried, in 1773. He was colonel of 
the North Gloucester Militia, and was succeeded at his death 
by his nephew, Thomas Henry Kingscote, brother of Emily 
IVances, the second Lady Kennaway, whose portrait is also 
in this collection. 
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EiCHMOND, George, r.a. Living artist. 

Emily France (Kingscote), wife of the second Sir John 
Kennaway, and niece of the last-named. Died 1858. 

Bast Life-size. 1 ft. 6^ in. by 1 ft 11} in. Bed and blue chalk. 

Signed and dated 1867, the year before Lady Kennaway's 
death. The face and eyes slightly tamed to left ; light direct 

IN THE LIBRARY, 

Home, Robert. Portrait and subject painter. Brother of 
Sir Everard Home, Bart., and pupil of Angelica KaufTman, 
R.A. Exhibited at the Eoyal Academy from 1770 ; went to 
India about 1790 ; died about 1836. 

Oearge Baker, Usq, Bom either at TaUUon or at Tormohun 
{Torquay), Devon, 1721 ; died, at Madras, 1799. 

Full-lengtK Life-size. Oil on canvas. 

Eepresented at the age of seventy-two, seated in an arm-chair, 
clothed in blue coat lined with white, and with metal buttons ; 
and wearing also nankeen breeches, white silk stockings, and silver- 
buckled shoes. The face towards the left; the eyes directed 
upwards in earnest thought. The left arm rests on that of the 
chair, the hand depending and holding a pair of spectacles; the 
right elbow rests on the other arm of the chair ; the right hand, 
raised to the cheek, assists the attitude of contemplation. An 
open book on a stand is placed on a table covered with green cloth 
to left, and having thereon an inkstand with pen and paper ; on 
the pages of the book is inscribed, "R. Home, 1793." L^ht 
from the left In the background are the lower portions of two 
pillars behind the figure, with Indian landscape in the distance to 
left. 

The date shows that this portrait was painted in India. 
It was presented to the first Sir John Kennaway, on his 
marriage in 1797, by Mr. Baker. Of the artist, Mr. Redgrave 
observes, in his Dictionary, that " his pictures were carefully 
and accurately painted, his colouring rich and harmonious. 
He prepared his colours himself, and his pictures stand welL 
Many of them are engraved." Mr. Baker, who was born of 
humble parents, was originally apprenticed to a cooper at 
Torquay ; but ran away from this employment, and went to 
India as a common sailor. There he was impressed for the 
army, and having attracted the notice of his fellow Devonian, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Palk, was, through his influence, 
employed on the first embassy to the court of Burmah. After 
long service in the navy of the East India Company, Captain 
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Baker retired upon an ample fortune, and settled at Madras. 
He returned to England for a few years; but finally re- 
embarked for India, and died near Madras on the 9tli July, 
1799, leaving a legacy of £500 to the poor of Tormohun, 
where his memory and charitable deeds are recorded by a 
monumental inscription on a tablet, placed by his nephew in 
the church. 

IN THE DRAWING-BOOM. 

Jackson, William. Ante. 

Landscape at Sunset. 

2 ft. 10 in. by 2 ft. IJin. Oil on canvas. 

A placid river in the centre, with trees and ruin on its bank 
to right. Wood and rocks on the opposite bank. In the for^ 
ground is a boat, drawn up on the shore, and three figures 
spreading a seine. 

Traies, WiLUAM. Landscape painter. Crediton, 1798 ; Exeter, 
1872. 

Devonian Landscape. 

2 ft by 2 ft 7 J in. Oil on canvas. 

One of the artist's characteristic views of a rapid river, between 
wooded banks, and with interlocking hills in the distance. 

Artist unknown. 

Landscape. 

Ift 7im, X Ift lljin. Oil on panel. 

Lbathem, W. J. 

Sea Piece. English Coast. 

2ft. X Ift 7in. Water-colour. 

A ship in distress on a stormy sea ; fishing boats, with tanned 
sails. A pier to right. Signed. 

Clack, Richard Augustus. Portrait painter. Studied at 
the Royal Academy. Exhibited 1830-45 ; died 1880. 

Copy of a Landscape, hy Claude. 

dft 2in. X 2ft 9in. 

The artist wcu3 son of the rector of Moretonhampstead, 
and by this picture gained the medal of the Society of Arts. 
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THE PROPERTY OF HENRY TOZER, ESQ., 

Of Ashbubton. 

HOPPNER, John, E.A. Fashionable portrait painter. Bom 
at Whitechapel, 1758 ; exhibited at the Boyal Academy, 
1785-1807 ; died 1810. 

William Oifford, satirist and critic^ foumder and editor of 
the ^^ Quarterly Beview" Bom at Ashburton, 1756; di^ 
in London, 1826. 

Half-length. Less than life-size. 2ft. 5}in. x 2ft. Jin. OU on canvas. 

Bepiesented sitting, holding in both hands a book, on which 
the eyes are intently fixed. Costume of the early part of this 
century; 'viz., morning coat, high waistcoat, and fnlls at the 
neck and wrist. As the apparent age is about 50, it must be one 
of the artisf s latest works. Background, a dark red curtain. 

This portrait was painted for the Bev. Dr. Ireland, dean 
of Westminster, and, like Gifibrd, a native of Ashburton. 
At the death of the dean it passed into the possession of his 
niece. Miss Searle, from whom it came to its present owner. 
The portrait was engraved for the Gerdlenian's Magazine^ of 
February, 1827, and also for the sixth volume of Nicholas 
HlvMrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century, being, in both of these publications, prefixed to a 
memoir of the subject. 



PICTURES BELONGING TO WILLIAM COTTON, 

ESQ., FiSiA.i 

At his REsmEHCB, 2, Makston Tebbace, Exeteb. 

FiOROVANTi, — , a Florentine painter of the latter part of the 
last century. 

Portrait Oroup. — Martin Lvther, Calvin, and Catherine Bohr, 

Three-quarter length. life-size, 4 x 8}. Oil on canvas. 

Luther is represented seated at a musical instrument, playing 
carelessly, both hands on the keys. Catherine Bohr stands on his 
left, and on his right John Calvin, in a white surplice, and in his 
hand a vioL 

The original picture, by Giorgione de Castel Franco (born 

* 1477), is in the Palace Pitti, Florence, and was copied, in 

1790, by Fiorovanti, for Eobert S. Tigh, Esq., who brought it to 

England, and sold it to Sir T. T. Champneys, Bart, of Orchard- 
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leigh, Somerset. It was purchased at the sale at Orchardldgh 
by Mr. Smythe, of Ballentray, and presented by him to his 
near relative, the Hev. Mr. Blakeney, rector of Elm, near 
Frome. At his decease, Mr. W. Edwards, of Elm, purchased 
it ; and from him the picture descended first to his daughter, 
and from her to the present owner. A fine picture, in a 
good state of preservation. Fiorovanti's subjects were usually 
of still life, which he imitated with great truth, resemblance 
of nature, and exactness of colour. 

9 

CuYLBNBUSCH, A.^ pupil of Poelembuig. 

Full-length. Half life-size. 4 ft. 2 in. by 8 ft. OH on canvas. 

Signed and dated 1645. ]^ude figure chained to a rock, slightly 
covered with yellow gauzy drapery. Perseus on the winged horse 
in the air, sword in upraised hand, as if to strike the monster 
swimming below him, in a troubled sea, towards the shore in the 
foreground, which is strewed with shells. 

In good condition. 

De Heem, John David. Fruit and flower painter. Bom, at 
Utrecht, 1600 ; died 1674. 

Pair of Pidures of Fruity &e. 

Both 14 in. by 13 in. Oil on canyas. 

In one picture white grapes are prominent Nectarine, pears, and 
an open walnut; a covered jug of white and blue ware^ with 
black grapes, in the background. 

In Uie other, black grapes are prominent Half a peach, a dead 
bird, strawberries, and lilies of the valley; white grapes and 
apples, with silver vase, in the background. 

These pictures were purchased by the present owner in 
1864. They were saved from the monastery of Treves, 
which was destroyed by fire. This artist's works were much 
esteemed in his lifetime, and have maintained their value.. 
He grouped and coloured admirably, had a delicate pencil, 
and a perfect knowledge of chiaro-oscuro. 

West, William. Landscape painter; native of Bristol, 
where he chiefly lived. Died, at Chelsea, 1861, cet, 60. 

Biver Scene in Norway, 

8 ft. by 22 ft Oil on canvas. Signed, but not dated. 

To left a mass of limestone rock, reaching to the full height of 
the picture, and surmounted with foliage. In foreground flat rocks, 
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with plants trailing over them, and the river foaming over. In 
middle distance a dark, deep pool, and further off the water 
tumbling into it over rocks. Light blue mountain in the back- 
ground j clear atmosphere, and summer sky. 

West was elected a member of the Society of British 
Artists in 1851, and first exhibited at the Boyal Academy in 
1845. His many pictures of Norway scenery were painted 
in the early part of his career. "His works were dose 
imitations of nature, with little attempt at art." — Bedgrave. 

LuNY, Thomas. Ante. 

Three Frigates in a OcUe on a Zee Shore. 

2 ft. 4 X 1 ft. 11. on on canvas. Signed, but not dated. 

Very dark foreground; a strong gleam of sunshine on the 
breakers and rocks on the right ; tempestuous sea ; a boat putting 
off from the nearest frigate, which is apparently abandoned; 
another boat in critical position near the shore, whilst a third, in 
the distance, seems to have escaped the peril. 

This picture formed one of the collection of the late Mr. 
W. R Bishop, of Bedford Circus, Exeter, and was purchased 
by the present owner in 1882. 

Harlour ; Evening, 

11 in. X 10 in. Oil on canvas. Signed. 

This picture, dated 1835, represents large merchant ships drop- 
ping out of harbour on the tide at sunset ; end of an old wooden 
pier on the right with group of sailors and fishing folk ; a soft 
glow hangs over the distance. 

This picture, painted two years before the artist's death, 
differs from his usual style in that there is greater warmth 
and colour, more detail, and the ships are the least prominent 
objects. This picture was purchased by its present owner 
in 1864. 






FOURTH REPORT (SECOND SERIES) OF 

THE COMMITTEE TO COLLECT AND TABULATE 

OBSEEVATIONS ON THE CLIMATE OF 

DEVON DURING 1884. 

FoUETH Report of the Committee — consisting of Mr. T. H. 
Edmonds, Mr. E. E. Qlyde, F.B. Met Soc, and Mr. P. F. 
8. Amery {Secretary) — appointed to collect and tabvlate 
trustworthy and comparoihle observations on the climate of 
Devon. 

Edited by P. F. S. Ameey, Hon. Secretary, 
(Bead at Seaton, July, 1885X 



TouB Committee has collected and tabulated an abstract of 
meteorological observations during 1884, relating to the 
JIAINFALL, TEMPERATURE, HUMIDITY, and CLOUD, as recorded 
by experienced observers in different parts of the county, in 
order as far as possible to fairly represent the various locali- 
ties and climatic variations. 

Late last year a station was opened at Princetown, Dart- 
moor, the absence of which was referred to in the last report 
as a great drawback to the correct estimating the climate of 
Devon. 

Tour Committee has refrained from giving any generali- 
zation or deductions, but offers the following tables as a 
means to judge the varying local climate in each district. 
The Committee would notice with regret the loss it and 
meteorologists in the county have experienced by the deaths 
of Mr. W. H. Gamlen, of Brampford Speke, and Mr. H. 
Hearder, F.R.M.S., of Rocombe, Torquay, whose observations, 
however, through the courtesy of their families, have been 
contributed for these tables. 

The Secretary, on behalf of the Committee, again begs to 
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thank those observers who have assisted him by contributing 
their figures direct, to enable the tables to be reliable and 
suitable for comparison. 

The particulars of the stations and observers are almost 
simileur to last year's report, and are as follows : 



STATION. 

Ilfracombe ... ... 

Teignmouth (Woodway) 

,, (Bitton) 

Torquay (Rocombe) ... 
,, (OasHe College) 
Babbacombe (Kirkham) 
Sidmouth (Sidmount) 



BLBTATIOII. OBSKBVXB. 

feet. 

... 34 ... W. M. Tattam. 



... 235 ... G.W.Onnerod,iCA.,F.G.s.,F.B.M.B. 

... 70 ... W. 0. Lake, ICD. 

... 401 ... H. Hearder (the late). 

... 166 ... C. J. Harland. 

... 293 ... £. E. Glyde, F.R.1CS. 

... 1S6 ... W.T.Radford,M.D.,F.B.A.s.,F.B.M.s. 

Plymouth (Navigation School) 75 ... J.Merrifield,LL.D.,F.B.A.s.,F.B.M.8. 

... 140 ... W. H. Gamlen (the late). 
... 202 ... T. Turner, F.aM.8. 
... 107 ... T. H. Edmonds. 
... 584 ... P. F. S. Amery. 
...1395 ... V. N. Bindley, ICD. 
... 650 ... Rqy. J. Gill, M.A. 

Edward Parfitt, Chairman. 
P. F. S. Amebt, Secretary. 



Brampford Speke 
Cullompton 
Bridgetown (Totnea) . 
Ashburton (Druid) 
Princetown (Dartmoor) 
Holne Vicarage 
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JANUARY. 



STATIONS. 



RAINFALL. 



O 



& 

^ i O 



i 



TEMPERATURE IN STAND. 



gS o 



MEAMB. 









I 



EXTREMES. 



S 

as 



s 

•i 



2 






I* 

5 



Ilfracombe , 
Teignmouth (B.) . 
Teignmonth (W.) . 
Torquay (R.) 
Torouay (C. 0.) . 
Babbacombe 
Sidmouth . 
Plymouth . 
Exeter 

Brampford Speke . 
Oullompton . 
Bridgetown . 
Ashburton . 
Princetown . . 
Holne 



in. 
3-59 

3-77 
4.10 

4.45 
4.16 

4.87 



21 

17 
18 

18 

16 

17 
3.69 24 

15 
20 

20 

21 

20 



3.86 
3- 26 

3.48 
4.08 
6.44 
7.46 

• • • 

9.72 



22 



in. 
.66 

.63 
.66 

.76 

.67 
.80 

.65 
^56 
.6a 
.70 
.70 

.93 
1.19 



»-33 



deg. 


deg. 


% 


deg. 


deg. 


deg. 


deg. 


37.0 


47-9 


89 


42.2 


491 


33.0 


55.0 


35.7 


45.2 


90 


42.1 


49.7 


34.2 


53.8 


34.4 


44.9 


2' 


41.0 


49.7 


32.2 


54-6 


35.5 


44.9 


89 


41.2 


48.6 


31.9 


52.2 


37.0 


46.1 


90 


42.5 


49-8 


32. « 


53-7 


36.0 


44.9 


9P 


41.4 


48.9 


32.8 


53^0 


33'0 


44-^9 


89 


41.3 


49.3 


52.8 


55.7 


» ••• 


•■^^^ 


»♦• 


41.9 


5P-» 


34.8 


r5^% 


34.8 


• • • 


• • • 


41.4 


49.4 


330 


155.0 


33-5 


44.5 


92 


40.2 


48.9 


33-0 


55.0 


33.1 


44-5 


89 


39.9 


49.1 


32.4 


54.6 


36.9 


45-4 


92 


41.6 


49.6 


33.2 


55.9 


320 


44.2 


93 


40.7 


49.1 


32.* 


53-9 


• •.^ 


• ••• 


•■fcS 


fc«>*. 


• •» 


• ^•^ 


• •• 



8.3 

8.4 

'7.8 
8.5 
S^ 

8.4 
9.2 

6.0 
8.0 
9.0 

8-7 
7.5 



Ilfracombe . 


2.86 


20 


.44 


47.0 


Teignmouth (B.) . 


4.87 


>9 


.97 


43-7 


Teignmouth (W.) . 


5.06 


22 


1.02 


42.7 


Torquay (R.) 


4.65 


22 


.85 


43.0 


Torquay (C. 0.) . 
Babbacombe 


4.73 
5.10 


18 
20 


•f5 
.89 


46.0 
41.8 


Sidmouth . 


438 


25 


1.25 


43-4 


Plymouth '. 


4.04 


21 


.73 


»• a 


Exeter 


4.80 


20 


1. 12 


46.0 


Brampford Speke . 


4.52 


23 


.91 


43-7 


Oullompton . 


3.71 


22 


.65 


43.0 


Bridgetown . 


6.06 


22 


.82 


44.8 


Ashburton . 


8.36 


21 


1.38 


42.1 


Princetown . 


• » • 


• a% 


• »* 1 »•» 


Holne 


10.29 1 22 ^-38! ... 


Ilfracombe . 


MA£ 

3.88 15 11.09 143.01 


Teignmouth (B.) . 
Teignmouth (W.) . 


3-39 


15 


1.40 


41.8 


3.36 


17 


i.3« 


40.4 


Torquay (R.) 


2.93 


>4 


1.28 


40.0 


Torquay (C. C.) . 
Babbacombe 


2.61 


14 


1.20 


42.4 


3- 18 


16 


1.38 


40.8 


Sidmouth . 


3.36 


18 


1.30 


390 


Plymouth . 


3.41 


16 


1. 15 


«• • 


Exeter 


3- 14 


II 


1.28 


38.7 


Brampford Speke . 


3.08 


19 


.57 


33.9 


Oullompton . 


.3.77 


16 


1.20 


37.2 


Bridgetown . 


4.52 


17 


1.83 


41.8 


Ashburton . 


5.23 


16 


2.04 


37.8 


Princetown . 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




Holne 


7.76 


18 


2.73 


• • • 



FEBRUARY. 
44.8 86 
43.6 91 
43-4 90 
43^1 87 
44.4 90 
43.4 88 
43.6 90 



42.8 91 

42.5 88 

43.6 89 
42.0 91 



... 



41.4 
40.8 

39.3 

38-9 
4a 2 

40.0 

40.2 

40.2 

38.3 
38.4 
37.7 
39.1 
38.5 



52.0 

48.1 

48.3 
47.^3 
47-7 
47.8 
46.8 
49.2 
47.6 

47-7 
47.6 

49.5 
47-4 



34.0 

297 
28.2 

27.9 
1293 

28.1 

28.1 

29.0 

28.3 

28.0 

25.0 

25-5 
28.3 



54.0 

53-1 
53.8 
52.7 

51^7 

5''9 
52.0 

53-5 

53.5 
52.9 

53.0 
56.2 
52.9 



7.6 
7.8 

6.5 

7.3 
6.6 

29 
8.5 

6.0 
8.0 
7.0 
7.8 

7.7 



43.6 


81 


42.2 


51.2 


36.8 


63.0 


45.2 


82 


40.4 


5*3 


33-7 


58.9 


45-9 


82 


39.7 


52.2 


34.2 


59.0 


45.0 


81 


39.8 


50.5 


34-9 


58.6 


45.8 


S^ 


40.5 


50.2 


33.3 


56.7 


45.8 


80 


40.0 


50.8 


31.9 


59-5 


45.0 


85 


39-7 


49-4 


33-9 


56.5 


»• • 


« * • 


40.1 


51.8 


32.8 


598 


• • • 


• • • 


38.1 


51.6 


31-0 


60.0 


44.2 


87 


38.7 


51.4 


30.1 


59-9 


44.7 


82 


36.8 


51.0 


28.2 


60.3 


45.7 


53 


37.2 


53.1 


27.6 


62.4 


44.6 


8s 


38.8 


50.4 


31.9 


59.0 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• * 


• • • * 


• • • 



... 



9.0 

6.8 
6.5 
7.0 

4.5 
6.9 

8.0 

« ■ • 

5.5 
7.0 

7.0 

6.6 

5.4 
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APRIL. 





v% A T^T^i a 


•^ ^ 


TEMPERATURE IN STAND. 


• 




RAINFAijij. 


1 












mperature, 

9 a.m. on tnt 

day of month. 


MEAMS. 


EXTREMES. 




STATIONa 

• 


• 

3 


1 


i 
1 


mperature, 
9 a.m. 




i 

"5 




ght 
Minimum. 


i 

B 


i 

u 




S 


1 


s 


^ 


^ 


m 




S 


2 


s 


5 




in. 




in. 


deg. 


deg. 


% 


deg. 


deg. 


deg. 


deg. 




Qfracombe . 


1.57 


12 


.23 


46.0 


47.3 


79 


42.3 


51.0 


33.3 


ST'O 


6.6 


Teignmouth (B.) . 


2.43 


9 


.75 


44.0 


47.1 


76 


40.3 


52.8 


33.3 


58.4 


6.3 


Teignmouth (W.) . 


2.50 


II 


.73 


43.3 


47.8 


76 


38.7 


53.0 


32.0 


61.2 


6.3 


Torquay (R.) 


2.2a 


10 


.56 


42.5 


46.5 


76 


38.7 


51.8 


31.9 


57.6 


6.5 


Torouay (C. C.) . 
Babbacombe 


2.13 


8 


.55 


44.4 


46.1 


81 


39.7 


50.2 


33-3 


56.7 


5.' 


2.19 


9 


.61 


43.0 


45-9 


77 


39.5 


50.7 


33.2 


57.5 


6.5 


Sidmouth . 


2.48 


II 


.45 


43-6 


46.0 


81 


37.9 


50.4 


29.0 


56.2 


7.8 


Plymouth . 


1.72 


12 


.62 


• • • 


• • • 


ft • • 


39.5 


53.1 


31.4 


61.0 


• • • 


Exeter 


2.16 


7 


.56 


44.5 


• • • 


• • • 


37.9 


52.7 


30.7 


59.5 


5.0 


Brampf ord Speke . 


2. 06 


12 


0.53 


45.3 


46.5 


78 


37.5 


52.9 


28.2 


60.4 


7.0 


Oullompton . 


2.16 


II 


.48 


43.8 


46.1 


74 


36.2 


52.0 


25.4 


59.8 


7.0 


Bridgetown . 


2.25 


10 


.77 


45.1 


48.6 


73 


^.5 
3^.7 


54.8 


27.8 


63.3 


6.3 


Ashburton , 


2.79 


H 


.80 


42.2 


46.9 


83 


51.5 


31.3 


60.8 


• • • 


Princetown • 


• • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • « 


• • ■ 


• ft 


fiolne • 


3.28 


13 


I.II 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• • • 


• • • 


■ • • 


• • ■ 


ft • • 


• • • 



MAY. 



Ilfracombe . 
Teignmouth (B.) 
Teignmouth (W.) 
Torquay (R.) 
Torouay (C. 0.) 
Babbacombe 
Sidmouth • 
Plymouth . 
Exeter 

Brampford Speke 
Oullompton • 
Bridgetown • 
Ashburton • 
Princetown . 
Holne * 



Ilfracombe * 
Teignmouth (B.) . 
Teignmouth (W.) . 
Torquay (R.) 
Torquay (0.0.) . 
Babbacombe 
Sidmouth * 
Plymouth . 
Exeter 

Brampford Speke . 
Oullompton » 
Bridgetown . . 
Ashburton • 
Princetown . 
Holne * 



. 1. 14 


" 


. 1.51 8 


. 1.63 


II 


. 1.36 


10 


. 1.36 


10 


. 1.53 


10 


. 1.18 


9 


. 1. 00 


10 


. .88 


7 


. 1.41 


9 


• 1.27 


II 


. 1.82 


II 


. 2.12 


9 


• • • • 

• 2.64 


• • • 

10 



3* 
.93 
.98 
.81 

.89 
.89 
.50 
.24 
.46 

.72 
.36 
.76 
.88 

• • • 

.70 



50.0 


53.8 


84 


47.5 


59.1 


41.3 


73.5 


49.1 


54.5 


73 


47.1 


61.2 


38.3 


68.8 


50.6 


55.3 


74 


45.3 


62.5 


37.5 


71.2 


48.0 


53.7 


73 


45.2 


59.8 


36.9 


71.0 


49.4 


53.5 


80 


46.0 


58.9 


37.8 


68.6 


49.0 


53.5 


73 


45-5 


59.1 


37.1 


72.2 


50.0 


54. 2 


75 


45.1 


59.3 


36.6 


69.0 


• • • 


• • • 


• ft. 


46.6 


59.1 


33.5 


74.0 


52.0 


• • ■ 


• ft • 


44.8 


63.4 


36.5 


75.0 


50.7 


55.2 


74 


44.4 


62.4 


34.6 


74.0 


50.0 


55.0 


68 


42.5 


62.6 


3'-2 


76.0 


52.0 


55.9 


72 


43.3 


62.3 


30.8 


74.0 


49.5 

• • • 


53.6 


83 


45-1 


60.7 


38.3 


71. 1 


a • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• 

• • . 


• ■ • 


• • • 


• • • 



5.2 

6.5 

6.1 
6.5 
7.1 
6.6 
7.0 

• • ■ 

6.1 
5.0 
6.0 
6.5 
5.6 









JUNE. 












I.OO 


6 


.55 


60.5 


57.8 


8s 


52.8 


61.8 


48.3 


73.5 


1. 54 


8 


.69 


57.4 


60.8 


70 


51.6 


66.7 


42.3 


74.5 


1.90 


8 


.73 


57.5 


62.5 


70 


50.4 


69.1 


41.0 


78.1 


1.50 


9 


.52 


58.4 


60.6 


67 


49.9 


65.9 


41.9 


77.1 


1.50 


8 


.53 


58.0 


60.6 


69 


50.7 


65.6 


42.1 


76.1 


1.48 


9 


•55 


60.1 


61.0 


67 


50.6 


66.8 


41.0 


76.9 


2.90 


If 


1.48 


54.0 


59.7 


76 


50.1 


63.4 


42.4 


73.8 


0.73 


8 


1.26 


• ft • 


• ft • 


« ft ft 


52.2 


67.1 


42.0 


75.2 


1.90 


8 


1. 12 


57.0 


ft • ft 


• ft « 


51. I 


68.7 


42.8 


76.0 


2.40 


9 


.48 


57.5 


60.6 


79 


49.7 


66.7 


390 


75.0 


2.57 


7 


1.34 


56.2 


61.4 


67 


47.9 


67.0 


37.0 


76.8 


1. 10 


9 


.34 


60.8 


63.3 


65 


47.3 


69.1 


38.4 


78.5 


'.31 


9 


.33 


56.0 


60.1 


77 


50.3 


67.0 


40.7 


75.3 


1.07 


9 


.30 


• • • 


• ft « 


• ft ft 

• • ft 


ft ft ft 
ft • • 


ft • • 
• • t 


ft • « 
• • • 


• • t 

• • • 



5.7 
5.3 

5.6 

5.4 
4.9 

5.6 
6.7 

• ft • 

4.0 
6.0 

7.0 

6.0 

5.4 



OB8KBVATIOK8 OH THE CUMATK OF DBVON. 







TEUPBRATURE IN STAND. 








la 


MUHB. 


anaaa. 




BTATIOKS. 


1 


1 
1 


i 
I 


^ 


fl 

n 


1 


1 


^ 


1 

1 


1 




In. 




Id. 


dug. 


deg. 


% 


dEg. 


deg. 


"^ 


d«g. 




Dfracombe . 


2.65 




56 


6$$ 


62.5 


80 


56. 9 


66.2 


52-3 


74-5 


It 


TeigDmouth (B.) . 




'9 


■73 


fi3-4 


61.7 


Si 


S5-4 


65.2 


49-0 


74.2 


Teigninoi.th(W.). 


3.51 




■71 


61.9 




79 


S4-'> 


69., 


46.8 


76,9 


77 


Torquaj (R.) 


Hi 




■74 


60.9 


6i!o 


80 


53-S 


66.2 


48.0 


73.' 


7.a 


£=&"■' ; 


13 


.81 


63.0 


61.7 


77 


S4-9 


65.9 


47^6 


71.6 


6.6 


2.7* 




■83 


62.2 




79 


53-9 


67.0 


47.0 


7J* 


7.0 


Sidmouth . 


4.09 


n 




6a.o 


6r3 


«4 


S4.[ 


65-3 


45.1 


71.2 


8.6 


Plymouth . . 


3-39 












55-' 


68.0 


45' 4 


73-° 




Exeter . . 


2.40 


'5 




62,3 






5+8 


69.8 


46.0 


75.0 


t 




303 




■73 


61.4 


62.6 


i 


54-3 


a;; 


45-' 


73-4 


Cullompton . 


1.94 




,:;j 


62.2 


62.4 


S2.6 


42.2 


74.8 


8.0 


Bridgetown . 


3.46 




66.0 


63.8 


76 


5^4 


70.0 


43-4 


75.8 


7-8 


Ashburton . 


3.76 




1.31 


62.0 


61.1 


8s 


55-9 


66.9 


479 


72. 1 


7-3 


Princetovfn , 
























Holne . . 


4-93 


14 


1.50 



















Dfracorabe . 
Teignmouth (B.) 
Teignmouth (W.) 
Torquay (R.) 
Torquay (0. C.) 
BabtMtcombe 
Sidmouth . 
PlymouUi . 
Exeter 

Brampfonl Speke 
Cullompton . 
Bridgetown , 
AshDUrton . 
Princetovn . 



Ilfracombe . 
Teignmouth (B.) 
Teignmouth (W.) 
ToK[uay (R.) 
Torquay (C. C.) 
Babbacombe 
SidmoutJi . 
Plymouth 
Exeter 

Brampford Spek< 
Cullompton , 
Bridgetown . 
Ashburton . 
Frincetonn . 



340 


'4 


>.v> 


0.67 


6 






9 


-W 


0.70 




-43 


0.71 






0.77 










.S6 












.S8 








1.67 


9 


■BS 


I.I3 




-sy 


1.30 


10 


■94 



7 


70-1 


I'-l 


814 




70. t. 
72.6 


s; 


79.4 
8i.6 




70.1 


4^1 






69-3 


40.1 






69.9 


46. S 




7 




4S-4 


78.6 




72.0 










46.0 81.5 












4I.O S,., 






40.8 84.5 




70.3 


48.4 


'':1 



. t.S6 


14 


■31 


60. ^ 


6a4 


89 


i;7.o 


6, 


S0.0 


72.2 


. 1.3* 


H 


■41 


SU-o 






S4-S 




40.2 




■ 1-45 




-10 






77 


S\.i 




40.0 


77^4 


. l.OQ 




■V 


WIS 


S1-( 




S(.-( 




42.4 




■ 153 




■ W 




Sl-t 












. 1.72 












S'l-o 




40.2 


72.9 


- 1^97 




■M 












40.4 




2-5* 


i<l 


■W 














74-3 








S9-0 










4S.O 




1.72 


IS 




W.7 


19-1 




11.9 






74-4 






.40 








Si.o 




HH'O 


77.3 


2.8, 




■69 












44.1 




2.29 


'9 


■Sa 


6..S 


S9.B 


84 


52.9 




44-5 


75-' 


3.11 


17 


.81 






... 




, 
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OCTOBER. 



STATIONS. 



RAINFALL. 



3 

o 
H 



& 



I 
I 



u 
O 



TBMPBRATURB IN STAND. 



H 

gA'O 



MEAMB. 



a- 

go> 



^1 



n 



si 



EXTREMES. 






^ 



5 



Hfracombe . 
Teignmouth (B.) . 
Teignmouth (W.) . 
Torquay (R.) 
Torquay (C. C.) . 
Baboacombe 
Sidmouth . 
Plymouth . 
Exeter 

Brarapford Speke . 
Cullorupton . 
Bridgetown . 
Ash burton . 
Princetown . 
Holne 



Hfracombe * 
Teignmouth (B.) 
Teignmouth (W.) 
Torquay (R.) 
Torauay (C. C.) 
Baboacombe 
Sidmouth . 
Plymouth . 
Exeter 

Brampford Speke 
Cullompton . 
Bridgetown . 
Ashburton . 
Princetown . 
Hohie 



Ilfracombe . 
Teignmouth (B.) . 
Teignmouth (W.) . 
Torquay (R.) ' . 
Torquay (C. C.) . 
Baboacombe 
Sidmouth . 
Plymouth . 
Exeter 

Brampford Speke . 
Cullompton . 
Bridgetown , 
Ashburton . 
Princetown * 
Holne 



in. 




in. 


deg. 


deg. 


X 


1.99 


18 


.81 


57.2 


53-5 


8S 


o.8o 


10 


.36 


58.0 


51.2 


• mm 


0.96 


13 


.34 


59-5 


52.7 


80 


0.80 


12 


.33 


56.8 


51.0 


82 


0.82 


II 


.37 


56.0 


52.0 


81 


0.90 


»3 


.35 


58.2 


52.3 


81 


0.93 


14 


.35 


57.2 


51.6 


87 


1. 61 


17 


.36 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


0.94 


7 


.30 


57.0 


• • • 


• • « 


0.87 


IS 


.25 


56.6 


50.4 


86 


0.96 


16 


.33 


56.6 


50.2 


85 


1.27 


14 


.48 


57.6 


51.0 


86 


1.34 


12 


.30 


56.5 


52.2 


84 


4.22 


24 


• • • 


• • • 


46.8 


9* 


1.84 


20 


.48 


• • • 


ft • • 


... 
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2.27 

1.31 

1.35 
1.41 

1-33 
'•55 
1.39 
1.67 
1.70 
1.97 
2.15 
2.25 
2.75 
4.22 

3.15 



5.35 

2.94 

3.29 
3.68 

3.14 
3-75 
3.29 
3-54 
3-24 
3.81 

4.30 
6.01 

7.32 
10.59 



16 

>3 

17 

14 

>3 

>4 
16 

17 
II 

18 

17 

15 
16 

15 
17 

18 

19 
21 

20 

20 

20 

18 

21 

14 
20 

19 
20 

20 

20 



.53 
.34 
.34 
•39 
•34 
.36 
.34 
.38 
.60 

•42 
.51 

.49 
.48 

• • • 

•54 



57.5 
55.8 

54.9 

54-5 
56.0 

55.0 
55.2 

• • • 

56.0 
56.1 

55^4 

55.7 
56.0 



47^9 

45-4 

45.7 
44.9 

46.0 

45-5 
44.4 



42.9 
42.5 

430 
44-7 
40.6 



87 

88 

!5 
86 

86 

86 

92 



92 

91 
96 

89 
94 



deg. 
5a I 
45.1 
45.2 

45.3 
46.0 

45-5 

45^3 
44.2 

44.9 

43.2 
41.9 

42.5 

45.3 
42.0 



44-5 

4».5 
40.9 

40.6 

41.8 

40.9 

40.1 

40.4 

39-4 

38.5 

37.3 

37.5 
40.7 

36.S 



deg. 
57.0 

57.9 

59.1 
56.7 

56.9 
57.0 

56.9 

55.4 
57.4 

56.3 
57.2 
58.6 
58.0 

50.1 



51.5 

50.2 

50.4 

49.4 

49.9 

49.9 

49.5 
50.9 

49.0 

48.3 
49.1 

51.2 

50.0 

44.1 

• • • 



deg. 

41.3 
36.0 

36.0 

359 
36.3 
36.3 
34.0 
34.0 

37.3 
32.8 

28.4 

29.2 

35.3 
32.8 



33.7 
28.4 

28.0 

26.8 

27.8 

26.5 

25.7 

29.8 

27.0 

25^3 
21.4 

23^9 
29.4 

28.9 



deg. 
60.7 
64.2 
67.1 
61.5 
62.8 
63.6 
61.4 
62.5 
65.0 
64.2 
63.6 
64.8 
64.0 
54.8 



58.2 

58.8 

60.9 

58.1 

58.7 

58.7 

59.1 
58.8 

595 
58.0 

58.6 

61. 1 

57.7 
52.4 
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.75 

.44 

.45 

.47 

.41 

.49 
.62 

.44 
.68 

.68 

.67 

.73 

.83 
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46.2 


45.1 


88 


41.4 


48.7 


32.7 


55-4 


35.3 


43.0 


92 


39.0 


47.2 


314 


54.9 


38.7 


42.3 


87 


37.7 


46.9 


29.5 


54.8 


39.0 


42.4 


86 


38.0 


46.2 


30.9 


53-7 


39.5 


43.8 


S3 


39.7 


47.5 


32.3 


54.7 


37-5 


42.8 


86 


38.5 


46.5 


3'.i 


53.7 


37.8 


42.7 


87 


38.4 


46.9 


32.3 


55.8 


• • • 


• • • 


• « « 


390 


48.0 


31.5 


55.1 


38.8 


• • • 


• • • 


38.2 


45.9 


30.0 


56.0 


36.0 


41.5 


89 


36.8 


46.1 


25.0 


54.8 


29.7 


41.3 


86 


36.6 


46.4 


27.3 


55-9 


35.7 


42.5 


88 


37.2 


46.6 


29.2 


55.0 


39.2 


41. 1 


91 


37.2 


46.1 


29.9 


536 


• • • 


37.3 


97 


33-7 


42.1 


26.6 


49.8 


• • • 


• • « 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


. •• , 


• • • 



7.6 

6.4 

5.9 

6.5 

7.2 

6.8 
7.6 

• • • 

4.5 
75 
8.0 

6.5 

• • « 

6.9 



4.1 
7.2 

7.4 
7.8 

8.1 

7.9 
8.1 

• • ■ 

5.3 
7.0 

8.0 

7.9 
7.4 
7.8 



8.4 
8.0 
8.4 
7.6 
8.4 
8.2 
9.0 

• • • 

5.0 

« • • 

8.0 
8.2 

"9 
8.5 



SEATON BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 

BY JAMBS BRIDGE DAVIDSON, M.A., P.S.A. 
(Bead at Seaton, July, 1885.) 



As upon former occasions, so on this, it has been the endea- 
vour of the writer to lay before the Association the earliest 
instrument that is known to exist, relating to the place 
where the annual meeting is held; and Seaton happens to 
be one of the few places in Devonshire which can trace its 
territorial history to half a century or more before the 
Norman Conquest. This distinction it owes to the fact that 
for some time before 1066 it belonged, like Littleham and 
Exmouth, to the priory of Horton, and is mentioned in the 
cartulary of Sherborne. This cartulary, or register, is now 
in the library, late of Sir T. Phillipps, at Thirlestane Hall, 
Cheltenham. 

Deeds coming from the registers of abbeys and religious 
houses are notoriously open to suspicion. They are, and 
always have been, scrutinized with especial care; but the 
instrument to which it is proposed to caU attention, having 
been duly examined, has been considered free from reason- 
able doubt as to its validity. The following text is taken 
from Kcmble's Codex, No. Mccci. vol. vi p. 152 : 

¥ In nomine cosmi saluatoris et humani generis redemp- 
toris Jhesu Christi domini nostri, qui solus cum patre et 
spiritu sancto regnum tenet immortale ! Ego JE^elred, 
diuina dispositione, gentis Angligenae et diuersarum nationum 
industrius rex, uni meo ministro nuncupate Eadsige, unam 
mansam perpetualiter concede in illo loco ubi Anglica appel- 
latione dicitur set Fleote, pro eius placabili praetio, id est. c. 
mancusas in auro purissimo : in in suo uiuere cum prosperi- 
tate semper istum exenium obtineat, et post se cum perpetuo 
cyrographo cui uoluerit aeternaliter derelinquat. Sit autem 
praedictum rus liberum ab omni mmndiali obstaculo, cum 
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omnibus quae ad ipsum locum pertinere dinoscuntur, tam 
in magnis quam in minimis rebus, campis, pascuis, pratis, 
siluiSy sine expeditione et pontis arcisue instructione. Si 
quis uerOy tyrannica inflatus potestate, infringere temptauerit 
buius nostri decreti cyrograpbum, sciat se coram Cbristo et 
angelis suis in tremendo examine rationem redditurum, nisi 
bic prius emendare satagerit Istis terminis ambitur praedicta 
tellus. Dis syndon ^sere anre bigde landgemsero to Fle6te. 
^rest up of ^8Bre sse on Scypcumb ; up %onne on Scjrpcumb 
on ^sene bydelaecer su^eweardne : of ^am bydelsecere up on 
%8et slsed be su^an Dyrnanleage on geribte to Berhamme ; 
up ^nne on Berbam su^eweardne on ^aene hricgweg; of 
^am bricgwege norS on readan weg ufeweardne ; of readan 
wege nor^ andlang bricges on bitun liege; of bitun liege 
west andlang weges on geribte to Crymelbamme, up on %a 
die on 9one berpoV ; west %onne on herpoV of cumbweges 
beafod; adune %anne on cumbweg on boregan ford; of 
boregan forde adune on strem on ny^eran Stanford; of 
ny^ran Stanforda norS be ^ses yr^landes foton on geribte 
to litegan blosstede ; of litegan blosstede on breodmsede lace 
on Axan ; of Axan eft ut on sae ; and seo msedrseden beni^an 
die betweonan cealdan lace and Gullig. 

Anno dominicse incarnationis miliesimo quinto scripta est 
buius munificentiae syngrapba, bis testibus consentientibus 
quorum nomina inferius karaxata esse uidentur. 

Tben follows a list of fifty-five signatories — first, King 
-^^elred ; then seven of bis sons and grandsons ; tben 
Queen -fflfgyfu ; tben tbe arcbbisbops, ^Ifric of Canterbury 
and Wulfstan of York; then nine bishops, -^Ifheah of 
Winchester, A^ulf of Hereford, Ordbryht of Selsey, Lyfing 
of Wells, Grodwine of Lichfield, ^'Selric of Sherborne, 
wfflf helm of Dorchester, ^f bun of London, and ^Ifwold of 
Creditoa Then follow nine abbots — Germanus of Cholsey, 
^Elfsig of Ely, Wulfgar of Abingdon, Kenulf of Peter- 
borough, Eadno« of Eamsey, -^Ifweard of Glastonbury, 
Byrbtwold of Newminster, jEluere of Bath, and Godeman 
of Thomey. These signatures have every appearance of 
r^jularity. Finally come three duces or ealdormen. and 
twenty-three thegns. 

This instrument, tben, purports to be a grant by King 
^«elred, in the year 1005, tbe year of the great famine — 
two years after tbe capture of Exeter by Swegen — of one 
" mansa " or " bide " in tbe place, which in English was tben 
called "set Fleote;" that is to say, at the estuary or arm of 
tbe sea, afterwards and now called Seaton. 
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The boundaries are as follow : 

First, up off the sea along Shipcombe (1) ; up thence along 

Shipcombe 
along the bydel secer southwards (2) ; from the bydel aBcer 
by south Dymanleigh (3) 

straight on to Berham (4) ; up thence along Berham southward 
along the ridge way (5) ; from the ridge way 
north along the red way upwards (6) ; &om the red way 
north along the ridge to bitun li^e (7) j firom bitun li^e 
west along the way straight to Crymelham (8) ; 
up along the dike to the herpath (9) j west thence along the 

herpath 
off Combeway's h6ad (10) ; down thence along Combeway 
to Horegan ford (Hornford) (11) j from Horriford 
down along the stream to Lower Stanford (12); from Lower 

Stanford 
north by the foot of the yr^ (hereditary) land to little hlosstede 

(standing place for horses) (13) ; from little hlosstede 
on red mead lake (stream) (14) 
on the Axe river (15) ; from the Axe 
back again out to the sea. 

And the provision of meadow land 
below the dike (17); 
between cold lake (stream) (18) and 
the river Coly (19). 

The line begins at Shipcombe, which is Beer haven ; 
goes up the combe to the bydel secer, probably the spot 
where formerly Beer chapel stood, and now the church 
stands ; then passing by the south of Dyrnan leigh, it goes 
straight to Beerham, the. ancient hamlet of "barley" ricks, 
from which the present village is called. This was probably 
at or near Beer Brook. Thence the boundary passes south 
of the hamlet to the ridge- way; and from the ridge-way 
northwards up to the red-way, so caUed because it crosses 
the line where the New Bed Marl appears on the surface,* 
lying to the east of the Upper Greensand. At a place 
called Bitun-lea, a little further north, the boundary left 
the ridge-way and struck west to a point north of Lower 
Gatcombe, anciently called Crymelham, and where some 
fields still bear the name of Crimland. There it seems 
to have touched the modem parish boundary of Seaton. 
Thence it struck north to the herpath, or old military 
road from Lyme Eegis to Sidmouth. This ancient desig- 
nation, "herpath," is preserved in the name of Harepark 

* See the Geological Chart, Ordnance, No. xzii 
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Farm, the homestead of which is on the road, close by. 
Along the herpath it seems to have passed for a short 
distance westward, and then to have crossed the hill north- 
wards along a lane, still coinciding with the modem parish 
boundary, to Horegan or Horri-ford, the muddy or dirty 
ford, a name which still survives, and is given in the 
Ordnance map. From the ford it went down the stream to 
Stanford — in the Saxon boundary called the ni^eran or nether 
Stanford ; and this appears to be the right name, although in 
the Ordnance map it is marked H^ Stanford. At Stanford 
the ancient boundary leaves the brook and the modern parish 
boundary for a short space, and follows tfce road to the brow 
of the hill, where seems anciently to have stood some sort of 
small shed or field-stable for horses. Thence descending 
againto the stream, the line follows it, through red-mead, to 
the river Axe, and so along the Axe back to the sea. By the 
aid of the accompanying plan the stations of the boundaiy 
will be readily seen. 

In addition to the area enclosed by this boundary, a space 
which represents about one-half of the parish of Seaton 
towards the east, was an outlying portion of meadow, described 
as "msedraeden"; that is to say, a portion of meadow set aside 
out of an adjoining property for the purpose of supplying 
winter food for the cattle of the farm. Meadow land, like 
pasture and wood, was a necessary and invariable adjunct to 
the arable land of a manor, and it is probable that the area 
enclosed within the above boundary did not supply meadow 
laud in sufficient quantity. This strip of meadow lay between 
a rivulet called the " cold lake " and the river Coly. It is 
in Colyton parish, which was part of the ancient demesne of 
the Crown. 

The above grant, though made in terms to a thegn named 
Eadsig, must, probably after his death, have become vested in 
the priory of Horton, Dorset. How the same church became 
possessed of the western part of Seaton parish, in which the 
chapel and village of Beer stand, we do not know. The grant 
has not been preserved to us. But that both Fleet, the 
eastern, and Beer, the western portion, of the modern parish 
of Seaton, belonged to Horton we know from Domesday, which 
informs us, folio 104 (1), that Flveta and Bera both were, at 
the date of the Survey, in the tenancy of that church. In 
1122 Horton priory was annexed to the priory (afterwards 
the abbey) of Sherborne, and thus Fleote and Beer became 
the property of Sherborne. 

The remarkable thing is, that each of these two manors 
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gelded only for half a hide ; that is to say, a manor, Flveta, 
which in the year 1005 is described as one hide, in the year 
1086 is returned as assessable to the Danegeld at half a hide 
only. This can only be the result of a favourable rate of 
assessment having been made to the special advantage of the 
church of Horton, which, it will be remembered, was founded 
by the great Devonshire eorl, Ordulf the son of Ordgar. 

The Flveta of Domesday had land enough for six ploughs ; 
that is to say, taking 120 acres as a rough average for each 
plough, it contained 720 acres of arable land. One plough 
and two serfs were in demesne; that is to say, 120 acres of 
arable land were in hand, farmed by the abbot's reeve or 
bailiff in person ; and six villeins and nineteen bordars had 
three ploughs between them. Thus we get some notion of 
the size of the little village in 1086. Besides the big house 
where the reeve lived, with dwellings for his two serfs, there 
were six farm-houses and nineteen cottages. The provision 
in meadow land for this was only eight acres, which seems 
more scanty than the additional tract of land thrown in by 
the grant of 1005. The pasture, however, was 250 acres. 
No wood is mentioned, but the manor possessed no less than 
twenty salt-works, so that salt-making was evidently the 
staple industry of the place. The whole value was forty 
shillings a year. 

The adjoining manor of Bera was considerably larger. The 
arable land, reckoned at the same rate, was 840 acres. The 
number of ploughs and serfs in demesne was the same ; the 
number of villeins the same — namely, six ; and the number 
of bordars twenty. Thus the ancient Beer was somewhat 
larger and more populous than the ancient Fleet. The 
meadow land was seven acres, the pasture 720 acres. There 
were also four salt-works at Beer ; but these salt-works and a 
ferling of land, probably the land on which they stood, had . 
been taken away from the manor, as the JSxon Domesday 
informs us (p. 171), by the Earl of Mortain ; and being held 
by Drogo, were annexed to the earl's manor of Honetone. 
This accounts for the otherwise inexplicable statement that 
an inland place like Honiton should have within it two* sali- 
Tvarii or salt-makers. — Exch, D. 104 (4) ; Exon D. p. 196. 
The total value of Bera was sixty shillings a year. 

The total Domesday acreage of Flveta may be computed as 
978 acres ; of Bera, 1567 acres ; together, 2545 acres. The 
modern area of Seaton parish, which includes Beer, is 2766 
acres. 

• Thus each " salinarius " seems to have had charge of two " salinee." 
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The evidence afforded by this deed of 1005, together with 
Doraesday^ satisfies us of that which we should otherwise be 
led to expect ; namely, that the place-name, Seaton, is a com- 
paratively modem word. Towns in Devonshire were founded 
bn rivers, not by the seaside ; and Seaton, or Sea-town, is a 
designation not in accordance with ordinary idiom in the 
older stages of the language. It is believed to occur, in an 
extant document, for the first time in the Bull of Pope 
Eugenius in 1146,* whereby, amongst a vast roll of other 
possessions, were granted to the abbot '' the church of Fleote^ 
with a chapel" (no doubt Beer) ; also the towns of "Fleote, 
Bere, and Seton, with the salt-pits and other appurtenances ;'' 
also "the fisheries of Fleota, Bere, and Seton." After this 
date the name Fleota, or Fleet, seems to disappear, and that 
of Seaton takes its place permanently. 

* Hutchins's Dorset (ed. of 1870, iv. 229) ; and see remarks in a paper on 
**Exmouth" in the Society's Proceedings for 1883, vol. xv. p. 167. 
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PRINCFS ^'WORTHIES OF DEVON" AND THE 
"DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY." 

Pabt I. 

BY W. PENGBLLY, P.R.S., P.G.S., ETC. 
(Read at Seaton, July, 1886.) 



On the appearance, in January 1885, of the first volume 
of the Dictionary of National Biography ^ edited by Leslie 
Stephen, it occurred to me that it would be interesting to 
examine the volumes as they were published in order to see 
how Prince's Worthies fared in them. How many of them 
were thought worthy of a niche in the National work ; how 
many, if any. Worthies^ or Celebrities — to use a more 
comprehensive term — Prince had overlooked; how many, 
and what, Devonians since 1701 were acknowledged to have 
achieved such immortality as the Dictionary could give ; and, 
finally, how far the sketches prepared by Prince agreed with 
those by writers in the Dictionary or elsewhere. 

It is here intended to give in alphabetical order the names 
of aU Devonshire Celebrities mentioned in Prince and in 
the Dictionary ; to follow Prince in the orthography of the 
names in his work, and the Dictionary in the case of those 
not in him ; to note such Slips as present themselves ; and to 
offer such remarks as seem appropriate. 

The first two volumes of the Dictionary — all yet issued — 
extend to the article Baird, William, M.D/; that is far 
enough to have included nine of Prince's Worthies, assuming 
the same orthography to have been used for the names in the 
two works. The first of the nine is Sir John Ackland, of 
CuUum John, second son of John Akeland, of Akeland 
near Barnstaple, with whom our examination will there- 
fore begin. 
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1. AcKLAND, Sir John, of CuUum John. His name occurs 
in Prince and in the Dictionary. 

Orthography of his Surname : — Sir William Pole, who died 
in 1635, and must have been a contemporary, wrote it Akeland 
and AUand; Risdon (1580-1640), another contemporaiy, 
Acland; Prince, Ackland, as above ; Colonel J. L. Vivian, in 
his VMations of the Govmty of Devon, now in course of 
publication, Akdand. The Dictionary writes it Acland. I 
learn from Mr. H. Michelmore, Clerk of the Peace for Devon- 
shire, that among the county Records there is an autograph 
letter by Sir John, in which he wrote his name Aclande. 

The orthography of this surname seems to have sported- 
considerably ; thus, and to go no further at present than the 
head of the family in each generation, Colonel Vivian's 
pedigree, extending through 23 generations to the present 
day, and copied for the first 16 from the " Original Visitation 
of Devon," shows that in the 1st generation the name was 
written Eccelin ; in the 2nd, Acalan ; in the 3rd, de Acalan ; 
in the 4th, de Akelane ; in the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, Akelane 
of Akelane; in the 9th, Akelane; in the 10th, Akelane of 
Akelane; in the 11th, Akeland; in the 12th, 13th, and 
14th, Akeland of Akeland; in the 15th and 16th, Akelane; 
in the 17th and all succeeding generations, Acland. In short, 
omitting mere adjuncts and some early non-enduring forms, 
the prevalent surnames of the heads of the family have 
been Akelane through 9 generations, Akeland through 4, 
while Acland, the existing form, first borne, as the name of 
the head of the family, by Sir Francis Acland, who died 
in 1649, has continued through 7 consecutive generations. 

Though, as just stated, no head of the family took the 
form Acland until the 17th generation, it had been introduced 
by a younger son, when, in the 12th generation, Anthony, the 
second son of John Akeland, and brother of John Akeland 
of Akeland, took the name of Acland. 

An unusual outburst of sporting occurred in the 15th 
generation, when of the four sons of Hugh Akeland of 
Akeland — and nephews of our Sir John Ackland — the eldest 
was Arthur Akelane — thus reverting to the family usage in 
the 8th generation — the second was John Akeland, the 
third and fourth respectively, William, and Francis, Acland. 

His Mother^ 8 Christian NaTne: — Prince and Vivian agree in 
calling his mother Margaret, while the Dictionary gives 
her the name of Mary. They all state that she was the 
daughter and co-heir of Hugh Ratcliff, or Redcliif, or 
Radcliff, of Stepney. 
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The Christian Name of his Second Wife : — According to 
Prince and Vivian it was Margery, while the Dictionary 
names her Margaret. Margery, however, is said to be a 
diminutive of Margaret. 

They all state that she was of the Portman family in 
Somerset, and was a widow, named Hawley, when Sir John 
married her. 

Date on which he was Knighted : — Prince says it was 15 th 
March, 1603; the Dictionary, 15th March, 1603-4; but 
Colonel Vivian, 15th November, 1603-4. There is no 
necessary or probable discrepancy between the statements of 
Prince and the Dictionary, inasmuch as for a considerable 
period before the 1st of January, 1753, while the Historical 
year began on 1st of January, the Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
and Legal year began on 25th March; hence any event 
between those dates occurred apparently a year later 
according to the Historical reckoning than it did according 
to the Civil, Ecclesiastical, or Legal usage ; and it cannot be 
said that pne was more correct than the other. In the case 
before us, Prince, a clergyman, probably used the Eccle- 
siastical reckoning and, correctly from his stand-point, made 
the year 1603 ; the Dictionary, by using the form " 1603-4," 
gave every reader the opportunity to call it 1603 or 1604 
as pleased him best. According to the invariable and general 
usage of the present day. Sir John Ackland was knighted 
on 15th March, 1604. 

Colonel Vivian's statement is a different matter, inasmuch 
as any doubtfulness in the case must have been independent 
of the day on which the year began. There are two modes 
of accounting for his statement : 1st. It may mean that the 
ceremony took place on the loth of November, either in 
1603 or 1604, but that the exact year was uncertain ; or 2nd. 
That, through a Slip, the Colonel wrote " November " when 
he should have written "March." In the latter case, the 
substitution of the one word for the other would make the 
three authorities agree. 

Since writing the above, Colonel Vivian has kindly in- 
formed me that in his work the word " Nov." is a misprint 
for " Mar." 

Da^e on which he became M,P.: — Prince says merely, "He 
was one of the knights of the shire for this county" [Devon] 
" in parliament." According to the Dictionary, " At a bye- 
election (27 Jany., 1606-7) in the first Parliament of that 
monarch" [James I.] "he became knight of the shire for 
Devon;" while Colonel Vivian says briefly, "M.P, for Devon 
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1604." He has been so good as to write me that it was 
1604, as stated in his Visitations. 

Date of his Death : — Prince tells ns that " Sir John Ackland 
laid aside what of mortality he httd at his house aforesaid " 
[Cullum John] "a.d. 1613, which was honourably interred In 
the parish church of Broad-Clist . . . where a very stately 
monument is erected to his memory .... whereupon .... 
lieth'his portraiture, in 'full proportion, lively cut in stone. 
. . . His two ladies are placed by, kneeling each before a 
desk. ... A little below are these inscriptions : on the one 
Anno Domini ... on the other 1613." (pp. 4, 5.) According 
to the Dictionary also, "He died in 1613;" but Colonel 
Vivian's statement is, " obijt. 14 Feb. 1620 s. p. Inq. p. m. 
W. & L. 20 Jas., Bundle No. 230. Will 9 Feb., proved 
4 July, 1620 P. C. C. (Soame, 76.)" 

The monument is still intact, and, as Prince states, bears 
the date 1613 ; but I learn from a member of the family, 
whose perfect knowledge of the facts cannot be doubted, that 
there are two dates on the monument, one over two death's 
heads (A°DM over the one death's head, 1614 over the 
other), while behind some Corinthian pillars which support 
the entablature is another date (1613) over the arms, which 
are above the entablature. There is no inscription besides 
the date, though there is a place for one. In short, neither 
the name of Sir John Ackland nor of any other person is on 
the monument. The only guess I can make, and nothing 
beyond guessing seems possible in the case, is that the 
monument, if really erected in memory of Sir John Ackland, 
was executed in his lifetime, at his order and cost, and was 
completed — perhaps erected — in 1613-14. Pre-mortem 
monuments are by no means rare. (See Eogers's Ancient 
Sepulchral Effigies, &c., of Devon, pp. 347-8, 356, 1877.) 

Colonel Vivian writes me that, notwithstanding Prince 
and the Dictionary, Sir John died in 1620 ; or, written fully, 
on " 14 Feb., 1619-20." 

His Birthplace .'—Piince says he "was bom most likely, 
at Ack-land house, standing in the parish of Lankey." My 
kind informant, already mentioned, has endeavoured to learn 
whether there is any positive proof that Sir John was born 
in Devonshire, but has failed. He can only say " there is no 
reason to doubt it, so far as I have heard." 

2. Ackland, Baldwin, B.D., according to Prince, was bom 
near Exeter, was Treasurer of Exeter Cathedral, and died 
27th August 1672, in the 64th year of his age. 
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His name does not occur in the Dictionary; but, according 
to Colonel Vivian, he was the eldest son of John Acland, 
Mayor of Exeter, and Elizabeth, daughter of Eichard Duck, 
of "Hevytree, in Com. Devon," was baptized 13th April 
1607, at St. Olave, Exeter, cet. 13 ; and married Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 

3. ACLAND, John (fl. 1753-1796), according to the Dictionary^ 
was the second son of John Acland of WooUv, Yorkshire ; A> - 
M.P. for Callington; and younger brother of Sir Hugh Aclf^d, ^y<, | ^ 
sixth baronet, of Columb John, co. Devon. / / 

According to Col. Vivian's Acland pedigree, John^cland, * ^O 
brother of Sir Hugh Acland, sixth baronet, was ^tne thirds 
not the second, son of John Acland of Wooleign ^ and was ^^ykv^ 

living in 1716. The second son was Eichard Acland, accord- J^ ^vi^^ 
ing to the same authority. Though a member of the 
Devonshire family, there is apparently no evidence that he 
was a native of that county. 

His dates render it impossible for his name to have been 
in Prince. 

4 Acland, John Dyke, is styled, in the Dictionary, a fC-^ 
soldier and politician; and the eldest son of Sir Thomas 1 QOfM~ 
Acland and Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Thomas Dyke of 
Tetton in Somerset. According to Col. Vivian's Acland 
pedigree, he was of Pixton in Somerset; married Lady 
Christian Harriet Caroline Fox, daughter of Stephen first 
Earl of Ilchester; died 31st October, and was buried at 
Broadclyst 28 November 1778. I have found no intimation 
of the place of his birth. 

According to the Dictionary, his wife, of whom it contains 
a memoir, was named Lady Christian Henrietta Caroline; 
and " was the third surviving daughter " of her father. 

. His dates render it impossible for his name to have been 
in Prince. , 

5. Acland, Sir Thomas Dyke, according to the Dictionary, y ^^^. 
was a politician and philanthropist ; the eldest son of Sir "ittfvtf^ 
Thomas Dyke Acland and the only daughter of Sir Eichard 
Hoare ; bom in London 29th March, 1787 ; married to Lydia 
Elizabeth only daughter of Henry Hoare of Mitcham Grove ; 
and died suddenly at Killerton, Broad Clyst, 22nd July 1871. 

It may be added, on the authority of Col. Vivian, that he 
was bom in South Audley Street, London; baptized 18th 
April, 1787, at St. George's Hanover Square ; and that his 
mother's name was Henrietta Anne. 
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6. ACLAND, Sir Wroth Palmer, K.O.B., the Dictionary 
states, was Lieut.-6eneral ; bom in 1770 ; the son of Arthur 
Palmer Acland of Fairfield in Somerset, and nephew of Sir 
Thomas Acland ; and died of fever in 1816. 

Col. Vivian, who omits " Palmer " in his name as well as 
in that of his father, states that he died unmarried. I have 
met with no mention of the place of his birth. 

7. Adams, William, was. Prince states, " born at Paynton 
. . . about 1612," **of mean and obscure parentage." The 
same writer says "He died in the year . . . 1687, ani . . . 
lies buried in Paynton churchyard." His only claim to a place 
among the Celebrities of Devon is his escape from captivity 
in Algiers, He is not mentioned in the Dictionary. There 
is an Adams pedigree in CoL Vivian's work extending through 
thirteen generations, but it does not apparently descend below 
the " Visitation 1564." 

8. ALP^RED, Bishop of Crediton, flourished a.d. 980, ac- 
cording to Prince, who, on the authority of "Mr. Hooker 
alias Vowell," inserts him among his Worthies as a native of 
Devon, and adds that his name was written, indififerently, 
Alphred, Alfric, -Mfric, and ^Ivric. He is not mentioned in 
the Dictionary, 

The Antique Description and Account of the City of Exeter, 
, , . All written purely by John Vowell, alias Hoker, Gent. 
(1765, p. 106), contains, no doubt, the passage to which Prince 
refers; but it amounts to little more than that Alphredus 
"was consecrated Bishop, and installed at Crediton;" and 
that, " after he had been Bishop about nine years," he " died 
Anno 999, and was buried in his own Church." There is not 
even a hint that he was a native of Devonshire. 

9. Ash, Sim^n, Prince states, was commonly called among 
the learned Simon Fraxinus, "was bom in this county," 
eminent for his learning, and flourished about a.d. 1200 ; but 
when or where he died is uncertain. His name does not 
occur in the Dictionary, nor is there in Col. Vivian's work an 
Ash pedigree. 

10. AsHLY, or AsTLEY, Herbert, D.C.L., and Dean of Nor- 
wich, according to Prince, was bom at Plymouth. He adds, 
however, "How he came to be bom at Plymouth I do not 
find." The same authority says he died in May in the year 
1681. His name is not in the Dictionary; nor does Col. 
Vivian give any Ashly or Astley pedigree. 
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11. ASHWOOD, John, was, according to the Dictionary, a 
Nonconformist minister, born at Axminster in 1657, and who 
died at Peckham on 22nd September 1706 ; that is five years 
after the publication of Prince's Worthies, where his name, of 
course, could not be found. 

There is no Ash wood pedigree in CoL Vivian's Visitations. 

According to the late Mr. G. P. R. Pulman's Book of the 
Axe (ed. 1875, p. 644), Mr. John Ashwood was son of Mr. 
Bartholomew Ashwood, vicar of Axminster from February 
13th, 1660, till August 24th, 1662. This fact, however, is 
far from being conclusive that his son, bom in 1657, was a 
native of Axminster. 

12. Atwell, Hugh, Prince tells us, was bom either in the 
parish of Kenton or in the city of Exon ; was a divine and 
physitian ; and was buried the 4th May, 1617, at St. Ewe, in 
Cornwall. 

His name does not occur in the Dictionary. The name of 
a contemporary namesake — Hugh Atwell, Attawell, or Atte- 
well, an actor, who died in 1621 — does occur there. 

The pedigree of Atwill, not Atwell, of Mamhead, occurs in 
Col. Vivian, beginning with " John Atwill of Kenton," who 
was buried 12th July, 1600, at Mamhead; and ending with 
" John Atwill," who was buried 6th August, 1808, at Mam- 
head. There is no Hugh in the pedigree. 

13. AuDLEY, James, Lord. The name of this famous hero 
occurs in Prince and in the Dictionary, as well as in many 
other works. 

Orthography of his Surname: — Westcote (p. 594), who 
died in 1630, wrote it Audlegh; Pole (p. 15), Audelegh; 
Fuller (i. 283), whose Worthies was first printed in 1662, 
Prince, and Johnes, in his translation of Froissart (1801), 
Audley ; and the Dictionary, de Audley or de Audeley, 

His Parentage : — According to Westcote, " William Martin 
(baron of Kemys, Dartington, and Barnstaple, 34th Edward I., 
1306) married Eleanor, daughter and coheir of William 
Mohun, and had issue Sir William, Joan, coheir to her brother 
(first married to Nicholas Lord Audlegh, of Heleigh, issue 
James, Lord Audlegh, and Alice) (p. 594). Pole (p. 15) 
makes essentially the same statements ; while Prince accepts 
and names them as authorities, and adds that Heileigh is *' in 
the county of Stafford." The Dictionary, on the contrary, 
states that James de Audley, or de Audeley, " was, according 
to the best authorities, the eldest son of Sir James Audeley, 
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of Stretton Audeley, Oxon . . . and Eva, daughter of Sir 
John Clavering." 

His Birthplace: — Prince states that he "is reckoned by- 
Fuller among the natives of this county," and on the strength 
of this reckoning places him among the Worthies of Devon,. 

The passage in Fuller is "James Lord Audley is challenged 
by several Counties (Staffordshire, Herefordshire, DorsetsMre, 
&c.), and that with almost equal probability, to be their 
Native : but my Authour, well versed in the Antiquities of 
this Shire " [Devon], " clearly adjudgeth his birth thereunto ; 
avouching the Castle of Barnstable the place of his principal 
Mansion and inhabitance." The History of the Worthies of 
England, (ed. 1811. I. 283.) 

His Style or Title ;— Westcote (p. 594), Pole (p. 16), Fuller 
(I. 283), and Prince style him, James Lord Audlegh, Aude- 
leghy and Audley ; while Froissart (or at least Johnes, his 
translator) writes the names, at least 16 times, Lord James 
Audley (see pp. 103, *4, '5, *6, 7). Indeed, if it were certain 
that on the 187th page he were writing of the same personage, 
and not of his son, he writes it in the same form 17 times. 
Be that as it may, I have found no instance of his writing it 
otherwise. 

The identification and title of this hero has given anti- 
quaries and genealogists a considerable amount of trouble. 
"H. C. Y." writing in Notes and Queries in June 1869 
(4th S. III. 596), says, "There were three persons of these 
names " [James Audley] " living in the reign of Edward III. 

" (1) James, Lord Audley, whose peerage is enjoyed by the 
present Baron Audley. 

" (2) Sir James Audley, second son of Hugh de Audley, 
junior, created Lord Audley and Earl of Gloucester ; 

" (3) Sir James Audley, a son of the last mentioned Sir 
James. 

"Burke describes Lord Audlegh No. 1 as the hero of 
Poictiers, stating that he died in England in 1386. 

" Hermentrude," writing in the same Journal in July 
1869 (4th S. IV. 44), says, "James Lord Audley of Heleigh 
(No. 1), bom 1316, fought at Poictiers, died at Heleigh, 
April 1, 1386; buried in Hulton Abbey. Married 

"I. Joan, eldest daughter of Eoger Earl of March; pro- 
bably married after 1323, died before 1353. 

" II. Isabel, daughter and coheir of William Malbank ; 
married before April 23, 1353 ; died before 1374. 

" Issue I. (By Joan.) 1. Nicholas Lord Audley, died s.p. 
1391, before November 4. ... 2. Joan, married Sir John 
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Touchet (from whom the present femily). 3. Margaret, . . . 
4. Eoger. . . . 

"II. (By Isabel) 5. Eoland. ... 6. James, died 1369 
at Fontenay le Comte, seneschal of Gascony. 7. Thomas. . . . 
8. Margaret, married Fulk third Lord Fitzwarine." 

In short, with the exception of Froissart, or perhaps his 
translator only, all the writers mentioned above regarded our 
hero as a Peer of the Bealm. 

Oift by the Black Prince to Mm after the Battle of 
Poictiers : — As the incidents connected with this famous gift 
a^p mentioned by Fuller, Pole, Prince, and the Dictionary; and 
as their information was apparently derived from Froissart, 
the simplest course will be to quote the passages as they 
stand in Johnes's translation of Froissart, and then point out 
any apparent errors in the copyists. The passages are as 
follow : — 

After the battle the prince ** inquired from those knights 
who were about him of lord James Audley, and asked if 
any one knew what was become of him. ' Yes, sir,' replied 
some of the company, *he is very badly wounded, and is 
lying in a litter hard by.' * By my troth,' replied the prince, 
' I am sore vexed that he is so wounded. See, I beg of you, 
if he be able to bear being carried hither ; otherwise I will 
come and visit him.* Two knights directly left the prince, 
and coming to lord James, told him how desirous the prince 
was of seeing him. *A thousand thanks to the prince,' 
answered lord James, *for condescending to remember so 
poor a knight as myself.* He then called eight of his 
servants and had himself borne in his litter to where the 
prince was. When he was come into his presence, the 
prince bent down over him, and embraced him, saying, 
'My lord James, I am bound to honour you very much; 
for by your valour this day you have acquired glory and 
renown above us all, and your prowess has proved you the 
bravest knight.' Lord James replied, * My lord, you have a 
right to say whatever you please, but I wish it were as you 
have said. If I have this day been favoured to serve you it 
has been to accomplish a vow that I have made, and it ought 
not to be thought so much of.' * Sir James,' answered the 
prince, ' I and all the rest of us deem you the bravest knight 
on our side in this battle ; and to increase your renown, and 
furnish you withal to pursue your career of glory in war, 
I retain you henceforward, for ever, as my knight, with five 
hundred marcs of yearly revenue, which I will secure to you 
from my estate in England.' * Sir,' said lord James, * God 
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make me deserving of the good fortune you bestow upon 
me/ {Op. dt. p. 106.) 

"When the lord James Audley was brought back to his tent, 
after having most respectfully thanked the prince for his gift, 
he did not remain long before he sent for his brother sir Peter 
Audley, the lord Bartholomew Burghersh, sir Stephen Coffing- 
ton, lord Willoughby of Eresby, and lord William Ferrers of 
Groby ; they were sdl his relations. He then sent for his four 
squires that had attended upon him that day, and, addressing 
himself to the knights, said, ' Gentlemen, it has pleased my 
lord the prince to give me five hundred marcs as a yearly 
inheritance ; for which gift I have done him very trifling 
bodily service. You see these four squires, who have always 
served me most loyally, and especially in this day's engage- 
ment. What glory I may have gained has been through their 
means, and by their valour; on which account I wish to 
reward them. I therefore give and resign into their hands 
the gift of five hundred marcs, which my lord the prince has 
been pleased to bestow on me in the same form and manner 
that it has been presented to me. I disinherit myself of it, 
and give it to them simply, and without a possibility of re- 
voking it.' The knights present looked on each other, and 
said, * It is becoming the noble mind of lord James to make 
such a gift;* and then unanimously added: *May the Lord 
God remember you for it ! We will bear witness to this gift 
wheresoever and whensoever they may call on us.' (/Wrf.p. 107.) 

"The prince of Wales was informed how lord James 
Audley had made a present of his pension of five hundred 
marcs to his four squires. He sent for him, . . . and said 
to him : * Sir James, I have been informed, that after you 
had taken leave of me, and were returned to your tent, you 
made a present to your four squires of the gift I presented to 
you. I should like to know if this be true, why you did so, 
and if the gift were not agreeable to you.' * Yes, my lord,' 
answered lord James, 'it was most agreeable to me, and I 
will tell you the reasons which induced me to bestow it on 
my squires. These four squires, who are here, have long and 
loyally served me on many great and dangerous occasions ; 
and until the day that I made them this present, I had not 
any way rewarded them for their services ; and never in this 
life were they of such help to me as on that day. I hold 
myself much bound to them for what they did at the battle 
of Poitiers ; for, dear sir, I am but a single man, and can do 
no more than my powers admit, but, through their aid and 
assistance, I have accomplished my vow, which for a long 
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time I had made, and by their means was the fiist combatant, ' 
and should have paid for it with my life, if they had not 
been near to me. When, therefore, I consider their courage, 
and the love they bear to me, I should not have been 
courteous nor grateful, if I had not rewarded them. Thank 
God, my lord, I have a sufficiency for my life, to maintain 
my state, and wealth has never yet failed me, nor do I believe 
it ever will. If, therefore, I have in this acted contrary to 
your wishes, I beseech you, dear sir, to pardon me ; for you 
will ever be as loyally served by me and my squires, to 
whom I gave your present, as heretofore.' The prince 
answered: 'Sir James, I do not in the least blame you f<»r 
what you have done, but, on the contrary, acknowledge your 
bounty to your squires, whom you praise so much. I readily 
confirm your gift to them ; but I shall insist upon your 
accepting of six hundred marcs upon the same terms and 
conditions as the former gift.'" {Ihid, p. 108.) 

The statements in the writers mentioned above are all very 
brief, and, with the exception of those in Fuller and Prince, 
are fairly in harmony with those in the original. Indeed, 
the only noteworthy point of difference in the two excepted 
authors has reference to the second or additionsd gift. There 
is no difference respecting the amount of the first. They all 
state it to have been 500 marks yearly ; but while all the 
others say that the second gift was " 600 marks " per annum, 
it was, according to Fuller and Prince, 500 marks, like the 
first. Fuller's language is — and Prince has copied him 
verbatim — " The Prince . . . praised his bounty as much as 
his valour, and doubled his former pension into a thousand 
marks!^ 

His death : — According to Froissart, "After the conquest of 
la Koche sur Yon . . . Lord James Audley, the valiant 
knight and seneschal of Poitou, went to his residence at 
Fontenay le Comte*, where he was attacked by so severe a 
disorder that it ended his life. . . . His obsequies were 
performed at Poitiers in a most magnificent manner, and 
were attended by the prince in person." (p. 187.) 

* To this statement the translator has appended the 
following foot-note : — ** Barnes says this is a mistake — of the 
son for the father. Sir James Audley, son of lord James 
Audley, seneschal of Poitou, died in Gascony about this 
time ; and on this loss, lord James, with the prince's leave, 
retired to England, where he lived many years. He died in 
1386, in the seventy-third year of his age." (p. 187.) 

" Barnes," mentioned above, was, of course, Joshua Barnes 

VOL. xvu. 
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(1654-1712), author of The HiUory of Edward the Third, 
Cambr. 1686-88 fol. 

Hebmbntrude, in a passage already quoted, says, " He died 
at Heleigh, April 1st, 1386," and was "buried in Hulton 
Abbey." The same writer says, "He" [Froissart] "knew 
perfectly who Sir James" [Audley] "was, and be it noted that 
he does not say that James Lord Audley died in 1369, but 
Lord James Audley — a decidedly different name." 

All this may be quite true ; but it is at least equally true 
that Froissart — or at any rate his translator — always calls 
the hero of Poitiers Lord James Audley, so that the name he 
gives the Audley who died at Fontenay le Comte in 1369 is 
inconclusive one way or the other. 

14 Avery, John f (fl. 1695). A privateer who for at least 
the greater part of his career made Perim his head quarters. 
* The story is," says the Dictionary, " that he was a native of 
Plymouth ; that, on his return to England, he lived for some 
time at Bideford ; and that, having been cheated out of his 
vast wealth by some Bristol merchants, he died there, of rage 
and vexation in extreme poverty. But the authority for 
these statements is extremely doubtful." The dates, if 
nothing else, forUd his being mentioned by Prince. There is 
no Avery pedigree in Vivian. , 

15. Babbage, Charles, was bom, according to the Dic'- 
tianary, near Teignmouth in Devonshire, on 26th December . 
1792, and died on 18th October 1871. 

Mr. E. Windeatt, of Totnes, writing me, on 3rd May 1885, 
respecting Mr. Babbage, said " He was a cousin of ours. . . . 
Was he bom in Devon ? I think not; but in London." 

His Early EdiuxUion : — " He received a somewhat desultory 
education at private schools, first at Alphington, near Exeter, 
and later at Enfield." (Dictionary.) 

''Charles, as a child, was sent to the grammar school at 
Totnes, in that county [Devon]." (Anntud Register, 1871, 
p. 159.) 

" He was sent to the private school of the Bev. Stephen 
Freeman, of Forty Hill, near Enfield." {Athenceum, 28th Oct, 
1871, p. 564.) 

There is no doubt that he was a pupil at the Totnes 
Grammar School, for the Sev. James Powning, B.D., the 
present Head Master of the school, kindly wrote me as fol- 
lows on 11th May 1885: — "We have no School record 
concerning Mr. Babbage, unless it be the ' insculpture ' of his 
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name on one of the deska Shortly after I came to Totnes 
Grammar School — now more than thirty years ago — I remem- 
ber Mr. Babbage, accompanied by his friend Mr. W. BentaU, 
of this town, coming to revisit the old school where he had 
received his early training, and pointing out where he had 
usually sat." 

His University Career : — ** Previous to his entry at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1811, he had read Ditton's Fluxions. 
. . . Babbage graduated from Peterhouse, in 1814. ... He 
did not compete for honours, believing Herschel sure of the 
first place, and not caring to come out second." (Dictionary.) 

"From Enfield he was transferred to Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, and he aimed at the Senior Wranglership ; but his 
academic career was marked by a peculiarity. Herschel 
being in the year, Babbage would not contend with him, but 
abandoned all honours, coming out as Captain of the PolL" 
{Athencmm, 28th Oct, 1871, p. 564.) 

" He entered Trinity College in 1810, and was transferred 
to St. Peter's the following year." {Nature, iv. 512.) 

"At the usual age he was entered at Cambridge, and took 
his Batchelor's degree from Peterhouse in 1814" {Annual 
Register, 1871, p. 159.) 

The foregoing extracts contain statements which do not 
agree, as well as some that do. 

V According to the Dictionary ^ Mr. Babbage entered Cam- 
bridge in 1811, but Nature says in 1810. As a matter of 
fact, 1810 was the year. 

Again, the Dictionary and Nature concur in saying he was 
entered at Trinity College ; while the Athenceum states that 
from the private "school at Enfield he was transferred to 
Peterhouse." The Athenceum is in error ; he was first entered 
at Trinity. 

Further, the Dictionary and the Annual Register agree in 
stating that he took his degree from Peterhouse, and they are 
right; the fact being that, as Nature states, he was trans- 
ferred from Trinity to Peterhouse in 1811. 

Once more, the Dictionary and the Annual Register state 
that he took bis degree in 1814, and this is confirmed by the 
Cambridge Calendar ; whence it is no doubt safe to infer that 
he entered the University in 1810. 

Finally, the statement in the Dictionary that " he did not 
compete for honours, believing that Herschel was sure of the 
first place, and not caring to come out second," as well as the 
equivalent one in the Athenceum that " he aimed at the Senior 
Wranglership," but "Herschel being in the year, Babbage 

o 2 
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would not contend with him, but abandoned all honours," 
makes the assumption — explicitly stated in the Athenceum — 
of ** Herschel being in the year." The following statements 
in JSTahire, however (iv. 69, 1871), that "in 1809 he" 
[Herschel] "was removed" [from home] "to St. John's 
College, Cambridge,, and "in 1813 he graduated as Senior 
Wrangler of the year," show that they were not men of the 
same year, and that contention between them for the Senior 
Wranglership was impossible — Herschel entered in 1809 and 
graduated in 1813, while Babbage's dates were 1810 and 
1814. All this is borne out by the Calendar, which shows 
that had Babbage entered on any such contention it would 
have been, not with Herschel, but with my old and valued 
friend, Kev. R Gwatkin, who was Senior in 1814. 

This story about Babbage and Herschel is venerable and 
well known. Indeed, it has already lived so long that it has 
probably acc[uired immortality. 

Col. Vivian's work contains no Babbage pedigree. 

16. Babington, Gervais, Bishop of Llandafif, Exeter, and 
Worcester: — Prince, on the authority of Izaac, states that 
the bishop was " a native of this county," and, having added 
that Fuller " tells us he was born in the county of Notting- 
ham," reminds his readers that a branch of the Babingtons 
flourished near Ottery St. Mary during seven generations ; 
and then remarks, " Which of these afore-mentioned gentle- 
men Bishop Babington challenged as his father, I do not find, 
though probably one of them might be so." 

The Dictionary contents itself with repeating the contra- 
dictory statements of Izaacke and Fuller, but throws no 
light on the question. 

The Pedigree of Babington of Ottery St. Mary occurs 
in Col. Vivian's Visitations; but neither Gervais nor any 
variant of that name appears in any of the seven generations. 

We learn from Prince that "he was first made treasurer 
of the church of Llandaff in Wales ; after that, the bishop. 
He received his consecration, Aug. 29, 1591. . . . From thence, 
after three years residence there, he was translated to the see 
of Exeter. . . . February 1594, so Bishop Godwin ; in May, 
1595, so our Hooker ; in May, 1593, so our Izaac." 

"From Exeter, after three years continuance there, was 
Bishop Babington translated to Worcester, anno 1597, where 
having remained about three years longer, (as if that period 
were fatal to him), he was translated thence to heaven. . . . 
He died of the jaundice. May 17, 1610." 
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Our author was oeither severe in selecting his data nor 
expert as an arithmetician. To make his recurrence of the 
three-year period, he ignores the dates given by Hooker and 
Izaacke, the first of which would have made the interval 
between Llandaff and Exeter about four years in round 
numbers, while the second would make it scarcely two years ; 
but he adopts the date given by Godwin, which after all 
makes the interval no more than 2*5 years. 

Again, though there is apparently no doubt that Bishop 
Babington was transferred to Worcester in 1597, inasmuch 
as the DidioTvary, as well as Prince, makes that the year. 
They agree also that the Bishop died on 17th May, 1610; 
but it is probable that the Dictionary would decline to 
agree with Prince that the interval between 1597 and 1610 
was merely three years, since most computists make it 
thirteen. 

With regard to the date of the Bishop's birth, " we learn," 
says the Dictionary, " that his age at death was sixty, and 
thus 1549 or 1550 was the date of his birth," he having died, 
as stated already, in 1610. 

17. Badcock, Samuel, Critic and Divine. According to 
the Dictionary, was born at Southmolton on 23rd February 
1747 ; educated at Ottery St. Mary ; became pastor of a 
congregation at Wimborne in Dorset in 1760, at Barnstaple 
in 1763, and at Southmolton 1778; was ordained Deacon and 
Priest in the Church of England in June 1787 ; and died 
in London 19th May 1788. 

Through a misprint, he is said in the Transactions of the 
Devonshire Association (ix. 104, 1877) to have died in 1738. 

It may perhaps be safely concluded that, of the seventeen 
Celebrities mentioned in the foregoing Notes, Baldwin Acland, 
William Adams, and Samuel Badcock were natives of Devon- 
shire ; that Sir Thomas Dyke Acland was not a native of this 
county ; that Alphred, Bishop of Crediton, and James Lord 
Audley were probably not natives ; and that the remaining 
eleven " must be regarded as, at most, uncertainties, though 
some of them belonged to Devonshire families. 

We may with certainty in some cases, and probable safety 
in the remainder, venture on the following Summary as the 
outcome of the joint perusal of Prince and the first two 
volumes of the Dictionary : — 

1. That the Dictionary ignores six of the first nine of 
Prince's Worthies — Baldwin Ackland, William Adams, 
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Alphred (Bishop of Crediton), Simon Ash, Herbert Ashly 
or Astley (Dean of Norwich), and Hagh AtweU. 

2. That the Dictionary mentions no Devonshire Celebrity 
overlooked or neglected by Prince. 

3. That the Dictionary mentions four members of the well- 
known Devonshire family of Acland, as well as four others, 
possibly natives of the county, who have all died since the 
publication of Prince's Worthies. 

4. That Baldwin Ackland, William Adams, and Samuel 
Badcock were natives of Devonshire ; that Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland was not a native of this county; that Alphred, 
Bishop of Crediton, and James, Lord Audley were probably 
not natives ; and that the remaining eleven must be regarded 
as uncertainties, though some of them belonged to Devon- 
shire families. 

5. That a grain of salt will be very useful when reading 
Prince and the Dictionary. 



THE SIEGE ACCOUNTS OF PLYMOUTH. 

BT R. N. WORTH, F.G.8. 
(Read at Beaton, July, 1885.) 



The most important episode of the Civil War between Charles 
L and his Parliament^ so fiEtr as the West of England was 
concerned, was the siege of Plymouth. When every other 
town in Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset had fallen into 
Boyalist hands ; when the Parliament retained in the county 
of Dorset but the sturdy little seaport of Lyme, Plymouth 
remained staunch and unconquerable, the keystone of liberty 
throughout the West. Even when it was least capable of 
aggression it absorbed the energies of a Boyalist army, and 
thus it exercised an influence which has never been rightly 
estimated by the general historian, upon the issue of the 
great struggle. From the first attack in the autumn of 1642 
until the final victory in the spring of 1646, lasted the siege 
of Plymouth — ^rather a series of sieges and blockades — and 
for successful endurance and long protracted conflict it has 
no parallel in the whole annals of the Civil War. But it is 
not my purpose to fight this ancient battle over again. The 
full story of the siege I have told elsewhere,* and my present 
object is simply to direct attention to a record in the 
archives of the Plymouth Corporation which I believe to be 
unique in its character— the Accounts of the Committee by 
whom the defence of the town was conducted during the 
last twelve months of the operations. This remarkable 
document throws a flood of light upon the manner in which 
the besieged carried on their operations. The names of 
those who were chiefly concerned in the defence are given ; 
the names of the masons and carpenters who erected and 
repaired the fortifications, and of all the tradesmen who were 
employed by the Committee, are fully entered; the shifts 
resorted to when money was scarce and supplies ran low are 

« Tram, Plym, InsL v. 250-811. 
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duly set forth ; not a single detail of receipt or expenditure, 
be it of the most trivial character, is omitted. In short, the 
Accounts give such a view of the inner conduct of the defence 
as could be gleaned from no record less detailed or less authori- 
tative, and they consequently possess great historical value. I 
propose therefore to present an analysis of them in such a way 
that their general character may be clearly understood, and 
their more important features illustrated. With this object I 
have, both in the receipt and expenditure, copied some of 
the earlier portions in full ; and have subsequently extracted 
the more interesting or important items only, since a large 
proportion of the entries are of periodical recurrence. 

We begin thus — 1644 is really 1645, the year not begin- 
ning then until March 25 : 

Publiq Eeceiptes 1644 

S' John Bampfeilde 

CoUo : James Kerr Justinian Peard Maior ^ 

Francis Goodolphyn, Esqr 
Chri Saverye Esqr ^Com®^ 

John Caws Marcht 
Thomas Ceelye Mar 

Hen : Rexford Clicus 

Moneyes An ace® of such sumes as haue beene sent hither & 
rec^ by the order of the R^* Hono^^« the Coniittee 
of Lods and Comons for the safetie of Plym<> & of 
such sumes as haue been taken upp heere and 
Chardged on the said Comittee for the paym* of the 
Garrison as followeth : 

Imp" reed from John Hogge Comaunder of the 
Francis of London by order of the said Com- 
ittee 2511^ — 511^ whereof was accordinge to 
theire order p<^ S' John Bampfeilde by the 
Trer for the paym* of the souldiers of the 
Forte & Island & the other 2000^^ resteth in 
y« hands of M' Timothy Alsoppe Treasuor . 2000 00 00 

Itm rec^ for Leather sent down from Lond for y® 

garrison . . . .. 0120 00 00 

Itm rec^ on sale of pte of y® Coles rec^ out of 

the Francis of London m' J°<> Hogge . . 0239 16 01 : 

Itm reC^ from m*^ Samuell Northcott the sume of 

.200^ & payd said Trer For paym* whereof 2 

bills were chardged on sayd Comittee payable 

to m' Isaake Northcott p order of y« L^ 

Marshall . . . , . 0200 00 00 
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This account commences on the first of March, and the re- 
maining receipts for the month are : Nicholas Foorde £40, bills 
made payable to Walter Deeble; Peter Kekewich £100, bills 
payable to Stephen Trevill and Charles Vaughan ; Nicholas 
Eveleigh £129 6s. 2d., bills payable to Walter Deeble and 
Wm. Gunstone; Thomas Short £50, bills payable to Wm. 
Williamson ; Mrs. Anne Prinne £80, bills payable to Ealph 
Triplett ; Mrs. Alice Miller £60, bills payable to Ralph Trip- 
lett; Brian Rogers £80, for Customs; John Trehawke £100,. 
bills payable to Richard Lant ; Thomas Short £50, bills pay- 
able to Wm. Williamson ; Justinian Peard mayor £50, " by 
him disbursed for y® pure necessitie of the garrison," to be 
repaid out of the next supply by the Treasurer ; on the same 
condition — Sir John Bampfeilde £50, John Caws £50, 
Robert Gubbes £50, John Paige £50, Stephen Trevill £50, 
Thomas Cramppome £25; John Gubbes £22 and Andrew 
Trevill £16,, for sale of coals; Richard Goodyeare £40 **for 
ye 5th Qf Customes by him reed according to an ordinance of 
pliatt for the releife of Plymo ; " Wm. Chamlett £200, bills 
payable to himself or his assigns ten days after sight; 
Nicholas Opie £50 for the pure necessitie of the garrison to 
be repaid at the next supply; on the same condition — 
Bartholomew Nicholls £30, Christopher Bearden £50, Chris- 
topher Ceilye £30, John Carter £30, the *'ladye allice Buller" 
£149 5s. 8d., Thomas Cramppome £15, Nathan. Searle £20, 
Edward Cauuter £10, Robert Westawaye £10, Robert Glowne 
£5, James Harris £10, William Berry £10, Laurence Beele 
£15, Joseph Tilye £10 ; Peter Kekewich £100, bills payable 
to Stephen Trevill & Charles Vaughan ; on condition of pay- 
ment at next supply — Johane Bitterlye widdow £6, Phillip 
Clarke £20, John Nicholson £5, John Humphry £10, Capt. 
John Hoop £15, Frances Roe of Stonehouse £15, John Lawrye 
£20, James Priddis £10, Henry Peterson £5, Phillip Prancis 
by Caleb Brookinge £12, Richard Frier £10, Arthur Roe £10, 
Robt. Brendon £10, Abraham Jennens £25, John Paige £10,: 
Agnes Edgecombe widow £15, Elizabeth Rowse of Stonehouse 
£10, Abraham Rowe £40, George Pawlinge £10, Johane 
Paker £10; Anne Prinne £60, bills payable to Ralph Triplett; 
on condition as above — Thomas Short £30, Alice Miller £25, 
Nicholas Bennett £30, Philip Durant £10, Hugh Cornish 
£20, Henry Webb £18. 

Then we have in April — Henry Peterson £5, John Masters 
£5, Capt. Nicholas Roope & Humphry Gayer, £34 15s. ; 
£11 4s. for money gained on 37cwt. 3qrs. 51b. of cheese 
" taken of M'^ Peter Kekewich at 20« p C & put of att 28« ; " 
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Christopher Yeabsley £40 Gs. 6d. " Itm rec^ of John Gubbes 
& xpofer Eeede in 1^ 03<i« 8^ of rice at 3** p » 010 19 00." 
This last entry is April 4th, and makes the total receipt to 
that date £4926 12a 5d. 

On that day a fresh supply came. Captain Sichud 
Willoughby of the Globe brought £2000, which paid the 
debts and left a balance of £646 17s. 4d. ; there was also 
received out of the Happy EntraTiee, Captain William 
Somester, £2000. 

Before the month was out, however, money had to be 
borrowed as before. Bichard Woods, of Meethinge, cdias 
Kewhaven, lent £120, for which bills were given, and the 
inhabitants much as before. Colonel Birch spent £2 7s. 8d. 
on his raiment; Richard Hamer and Mark Cheesewright 
provided boots for the troops to the value of £47 14s. Many 
of the lenders are the same, but there also occur the names 
of Wm. Oeffery £5, John Paige jun. £20, Mrs. Thomasine 
Simons £30, John Maddocke £5, Joseph Eyly £5, Bichard 
Spurwell £5, Mrs. Margaret Martin £20, Mary Polstagge £5, 
Elizabeth Bowe £5, Humphry Thomas £8, John Humphry 
£10, John Aires, £140, Bichard Wheeler £60, John Masters 
of Stonehouse £5, Wm. Smith £60, Johane Bennett £80, 
Nicholas Edgecombe £30, Samuel Macye £5, John Hele £50, 
John Allin £20, Ellioner Lepper widow £5 ; Vice Admiral 
John Batten for the *' urgent occasions" of the garrison 
£500, bills made payable to "Thomas Smith esq lame St 
London;'' John Pears £10, Elizabeth Pike widow £10, 
William Warren £20, Johanna Baker £5, Jacob Searle £10, 
Thomas Parker (?) of Yeole £100, Capt Henry Hatsell 
£50, Thomas Caunter £10, Bobert Cresse £3, Edward Capell 
and Thomas Baylve £180, Bichard Clapp £5, Bobert Frantun 
£100, Bichard Collins £50, Benjamin Barcombe £70, Bichard 
Pearson £10. 

This brought the committee up to the 5th of June, when 
they had £2000 out of the Susan and Miza, Francis Cc^land, 
commander ; but they had run so short in the interim, and 
had to borrow so much, that by the 12th June their funds 
were once more exhausted, and borrowing recommenced* 
New names now are very scarce, the committee falling back 
without compunction on all their old friends who happened 
to be available. There occur, however, John Seaman £23, 
Thomas Short £37, John French £10, Thomas Caunter £10, 
William Margerum £450, Bichard Hill £90, Francis Founes 
£20, Anthony Skinner £30, Daniel Margeon £22. 

On the 4th of July another £2000 came by the Prudence, 
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Captain John Stansby; and borrowing was not resumed until 
the 14th, when William Barkeham lent £44 16a We have 
CoL Anthony Rows lending £21, Wm. Davyes £210, Wm. 
Smith and Eichard Dunrich and their company of cord- 
wainers £140, Humphry Pamaeott £47, Edward Cable £100, 
Wm. Smith of Eyde £60, Thomas Yeabsley £10, James 
Merricke £160, Jobn Scantlebury £5, Mary Bently £10, 
George Battenbury £4tO 10s., Anthony Trend £5, Jerom 
Boch £5, Thomas Sampson £10, Wilham Flinte £6, John 
Frackett £58 3s., John Wise £40, James Barges of London 
£160, Eichard Pearsye £25, Edward Patteson £45, Gregory 
Clement and Capt. Peter Whitly £640, Eichard Wood £80, 
Moses Goodyeare jun. £500, Francis Hacker of London 
£100, Nicholas Beldayne £99 9s. Od., Nicholas Upton com- 
mander of the fort and island £40. 

This brings us up to October 4th, on which day Admiral 
Batten brought in £3000, and that being a more substantial 
supply, borrowing then did not begin again untU the 28th. 
On the 20th November £505 were borrowed of Thomas 
Ashley, and on the 21st £594 of Eobert Filbridge, besides 
smaller sums of others, so that the funds must have run 
very low. Edward Capewell £60, John Foquett £47 5s., 
Nicholas Opye £266, Capt. Whitly £270, Gasper Cranch £50, 
Wm. Collins of Brixton Isle of Wight £156, are among the 
lenders. Eoger Eyder and James Pears are credited with 
paying £470 10s. 4d. due to the State for cattle brought in 
from the enemy's quarters (date of payment January 7th) ; 
Eichard Dunrich and company, cordwainers, for £87 15s., 
supplied to the garrison in boots and shoes ; Eichard Morgan 
and company, cordwainers, and Thomas Short £94 17s. Od. 
The last entries in the book are dated January 20th, and are 
for the borrowing of two sums of £206 and £293. The accounts 
show moreover that since the last remittance the committer 
had borrowed money and. goods to the extent of £5600. 

The statement of expenditure commences with the follow- 
ing copy of the Commissiou of the Committee, set forth by 
Henry Eexford, its clerk. ''J. Boberts " is Lord Eobartes, 
who had escaped from Fowey, with Essex, and been appointed 
Grovemor of Plymouth, September 11th, 1644 The date of 
the commission is of course 164*5. 

Plymo : Whereas S' John Bampfeilde appointed by y* Comittee 
of the West to be one of those who should distribute the last 2,000 
sent for the vse of this garrison and other puisons expressed by 
theire last Lres refuseth to attend the saide service, And whereas 
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Collon'ell Kerre one other named by y® said Comittee to attend y® 
service excuseth himselfe in respect of other imployni', And 
whereas the necessitie of this garrison requireth y® speedie per- 
formance of this service ; I doe therefore appointe Collonell 
Christopher Savery, Harcourt Leyton, one of y® Com" of Parliam*, 
M' John Cawse, & M' Thomas Ceely, to sett wth, joyne, and to 
be assistant vnto Justinian Peard now Maior of Plymouth and 
Francis Goodolphin esq^ two of the psons named for y* said 
service and for their so doeing this shalbee their warn*, Dated y® 
19 day of Febr 1644. J. Roberts. 

Whereas M^ Cawse is deceased, and there is required for the 
despatch of this garrison one other to supply his place, I haue 
appointed M' Robert Gubbes of this Towne to attend y® Maior & 
joine with and assiste for the pmte service, Dated the 25 of 
March 1645. J. Robbrts. 

The committee named as acting April 5th were — Justinian 
Peard, Sir John Bampfeilde, Col. Kerr, and Francis Godol- 
phin. May 20th the names are — Justinian Peard, Col. Kerr, 
Col. John Crocker, Thomas Ceely, and- John Beare, by virtue 
of an ordinance of Parliament. 



PAYMENT OF MONEYS. 



li. 8. 



Feb': 15 Imp: an order graunted to mr Timo: 

1644 Alsoppe Treasurer for paymt of 18^ 6** 

for worke at mount Batten by order of 

the Rht HonoW« Jn« Lo^ Roberts pd w°^ 

walwe . . . . 000 18 06 

Febr: 17: 1644. An order to Mr Timo: Alsoppe for 
paym* of 6^ 10^ 10^ to James deeble for 
paymt of Pyeneers & for other petty 
Chardges to 14 Febr 1644 : repaire of y* 
outworks . . . . 006 10 10 

Febr 18: An order to him for paym* of 549^ & 

11** to Comissary Slade for paym* of y® 
officers of the garrison for one weekes 
paye in p*® of arreares . . . 549 00 11 

Febr. 18 An order to him for paym* of 3« 18^ 6^ 
to Olliver Werry for repaire of y** Towne 
wall w« w ly erected . , . 003 18 06 

Febr : 18 An order to him for paym* of 24" 2** to 
John Kingston for carriage of Stones to 
Maudlin work for repaire yrof . . 001 04 02 

Febr 18 An order to him for paym* of 29® & 10** 
Thomas Dunston for y® repaire of the out- 
workes . . . . 001 09 10 
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Febr. 18 An order to Comissary Slade for payra* 
of y® aforsd sume of 549^ 11^ to ye 
officers on rec thereof 

Febr 19 An order to Mr Timo : Alsopp Treasurer 
for paym* of 2*^ 4* S^ for workmen's 
wages in cleansinge y® Trench between 
Fryery gate & Kesoluco worke to 15 
Febr 1644 . ... 0O2rO4 08 

19 Another to him for paym* of 4® 6** to 
Laurence Pysund (1) for 1 dosen of Cans 
sent to Mount Batten 18 Febr 1644 for 
y« souldyers . . . . 000 04 06 

19 Another to Comissary Slade for ye de- 
liurye of 20^ to Jn** Lapp in pte of his 
arreares of paye wth an order to Treasurer 
for payt yrof . . . . 001 00 00 

19 Another to M' Alsoppe for paym* of 9^ 
to Kichard Lahell for portes of ried to y® 
magazeene . ... X)00 09 00 

An order to M"^ Alsoppe for paym* of 12^ 
to Thomas Boyes for match makeing for 
the vse of the garrison . . . 012 00 00 

Febr: 20: An other to him for paym* of Pollards 
Springe Harris & Naylor, boatmen, for 
transport of horses & souldyers to 
Mount Batten Febr 18 to day 12* . . 002 08 00 

An other to him for paym* of 8® to Jo : 
Pottfer & Laurence Hynes for transport- 
inge souldyers thither . . . 000 08 00 

Itm another to him to paye Comissary 
Clapp for bootes and shroudes & amend- 
inge soulers shoos . . . 117 06 02 

Another to him for paym* of 4^ 3^ 6^ to 
Hary y® smith 2 qrters of coles 22* 
pqrter . . . . 004 03 06 

Another to him for payment of 459^ 18* 
to Comissary Slade for paym' of a weekes 
billett to y® officers & souldyers ended 
17 Febr: 1644 . . . . 459 18 00 

An order to Comissary Slade for paymt 
of ye same accordingly. 

An other to him for payment of 7^ & 
11* to Robte Chislett pvost marshall for 
releife of prison" & for his and his 3 
mens wages to 14 Febr 1644 . . 007 11 00 
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An other to him for paym* of 6^ 12* & 
4 qrters of coales in 1" 2* p qrtr to 
xpofer Tyacke in pte of paye to him 
due in y« whole . . . . 010 00 00 

An other to him for paym* of 2^ 10* & 
qrtrs of coles in 1 2* p qrtr to Comens 
y* Sadler in full of his bill . . 004 14 00 

21 An other to y* Treasurer for paym* of 
8^ to y* Governor towards his howse 
keepeinge to y« 15 of Febr . . 008 00 00 

An other to him for paym* of 50*^ to 
Collo: Jn** S* taubyn towards his 
arreares of pay . ... 050 00 00 

Another to him for deliurye of 2 qrtrs of 
Coles to xpofer Eaten in pte of his 
bill for phisicke for sicke souldyers . 002 04 00 

An other to him to paye vnto Mr Tho: 
Bolithoe in pte of his bill exhibited 
for necessaryes for y* outworkes 10^ 
12* & 4 qrters of Coles at 1" 2» p 
qrter y* whole . . . . 015 00 00 

24 An other to y* Threr to paye the 
Governors weekely means towards his 
howse keepinge to ye 22 Febr . . 008 00 00 

An other to him to pay Mr Thomas 
Cramppome 2^ 1* for cleansinge ye 
Trenches betweene Fryery gate and y* 
drawbridge to 22 Febr 1644 . . 002 08 00 

Another to him to paye Mr Caws for 1° 
of biskett & 30^ of Cheese deliured 
Capt Arthur Gaye for y* guarde att 
Mount "Wase for store ye Enemye lyeinge 
neere itt the 17 Febr 1644 . . . 001 06 08 

Another to paye vnto Jn® Hogg Com- 
aunder of y* Francis of London for 
fraight of 251 1^^ the sume of 6" . . 006 00 00 

Another to him to paye vnto Jo. G^ndall 
for cleanseinge of y® troops stables & 
carryeinge awaye y* horse dung . . 002 05 00 

Another to him for paym* of 2** 8* 10^ 
to Dunston y* mason for worke on greate 
Pennycombe quicke worke . . 002 08 10 

An other to him for paym* of 20* for 
releife of nicholas Gilford a troop his 
wife & chiled visited w*^ sickeness . 001 00 00 
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An other to him for pajm* of 7": 2«: 
2^ to Bobte Andrew for repaire of the 
outworkes . . . . 007 02 02 

Another to him for paym* of 3** 15* to 
M' Hugh Cornish for deales & beames 
for y* horse gaarde att Maudlin & how- 
steart to be pd in cole . . . 003 15 00 

Another to him for paym* of 6^ : 9" : 2<* ^ 

to Nicho: Edgcombe Bobte Doble & 

Jn? Adlington m" of ye Amunicon in y* 

Castle for landeinge & carryeinge in of 

armes & amunicon & for Candles for y^ 

guard & other petty Chardges • . 006 09 02 

An other to him for paym* of 8^ : 2" to 
Capt Westone m' of y* Hospitall for 2 
weekes dite & attendance of souldyers 
fro 6 Febr to y^ 20 . . . 008 02 00 

For I qrter of coales to Capt Weston for 

y* sicke souldyers in y* hospitall . . 000 10 00 

An other to him for paym* of 134** IS* : 
6<* to y* Guards & guners of y* Out- 
workes & waE for one fortnights paye to 
y® 22 daye of this instant, the one ^ in 
monye & the other ^ in wood & coles, 
Coles at 20" p qrtr & wood att 1" per C . 134 18 6 

An other to him for paymt of 5** 8** 8^ to 
y* Comanders of y* Outworkes & wall 
for CandleHght . . . 005 8 08 

An other to him to paye m' xpof er Saidye 

for strawe . . . . 006 00 00 

An other to him to paye to OUiver 

Werrye for paymt of 5" 18* for work- 

mens wages in repairenge y* Towne wall 

newly erected . ... 005 18 00 

Another to him to paye Thomas Quicke 
7**: 15* 5** in Coles & y* remd in wood 
for fixeinge armes . . . 007 15 00 

Another to him to paye Richard Man- 

ninge gonsmith for fixeinge armes 2** in 

Coles & l»i 8« . . . . 003 08 00 

Another to him for paym* of 19" 6** to 

Jonas Kempe for ash iot handles for 

shouels pd in Coales . . . 000 19 06 

Another to him for payment of 1** 7* to 
Richard Westcott for Carpenters worke att 
y^ Maudlm . . . . 001 07 00 



^ 
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Another to him for paym' of 6*^ 2* for 
deales & a f erre beanie for y® horse gaurde 
att Maudlm to Jno Staceye 3^ in Coles 
2^ in wood & 22« in monye . . 006 02 00 

Another to him for paymt of 10^ 7* 4*^ to 
y^ pvoste marshall for d, weekes releife of 
y® prisoners in y® marshalsye & his & his 
mens pay to y® 21 day of Febr 1644 . 010 07 04 

An other to him to paye to Comiss Slade 
for paye of qrmst' P[almer] & Capt Combe 
a weeks pay in pte of arreares . . 003 03 00 

An other to Lawrence Beele & W** Flinte 
to deliver to y® Prudence 3000 of wood 
to y* Hector 2000 of wood to y® Hinde 
friggett 2000 of wood . . . 003 10 00 

[Memorandum in margin, "To be placed 
to other account."] 

.27 Febr 1644 Another to paye vnto W™ Turtley for 
fixeing armes 40® in monye 2 qrts of Coles 
' & 40« in wood . . . . 06 00 00 

An other to paye vnto Thomas Bickeforde 
gunsmith for fixeinge armes 10* in monye 
30« in wood & 30« in Coles . . 003 10 00 

To him for paym* of 20* to Capt Vaughan 

beinge sicke . . . . 001 00 00 

Pd M' Jennens for deales for ye horse 

guard att Maudlyn worke 26* in wood . 001 06 00 

Another to ye Trer for paymt of 1^^ 10* 
in monye 30* in wood & 2 qrters of Coales 
to Johia Lepherne for pareinge & shooe- 
inge horses . ... 005 00 00 

Another to him to paye vawdiju (T) Hall 
for a weeke^ paye 3^* 20* in Coles 10* in 
wood & 40* in monye . . . 003 10 00 

1000 of wood to Koger Kydder . . 000 10 00 

Another to Comissary Slade to paye Coll 
Jn** Crokker 14^ & is lent him for supply 
of his prste necessity e . . . 014 00 00 

28 Another to paye y® pvoste marshall in 
full of his bill for releif of prisoners in 
y® marshalsye to this day . . . 010 06 10 

Another to pay James Deeble for wages 
due to Pyeneers in repayres of the Out- 
, lyne to the 27 day of Febr 1644 . . 010; 19 00 
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Another to Comissary Slade to paye y* 
Pvoste Marshall a weekes paye in pte of 
arreares bemge 35^ 

Another to ye Tier to pay y® Comissary 
y® weeklye diect of officers & souldyers 
due the 24 daye of Febr: jre sume of 
454 19 8 

Another to him to paye wm weekes for 
assisteinge ye muster master 

To this point the extracts are consecutive ; the remainder 
are selected, as illustrative of the more peculiar or important 
features of the Accounts. The dates in brackets are supplied 
from the context, and the bracketed passages condensed. 

March 1 Another to him for paymt of 23^ 2^ to 
Kobte Arundell for material! for pally- 
sades & workeng wayes for Greate & 
Httle Maudlyn works . . . 023 02 00 

Another to pay vnto Jno Caws for 317. 
foote of planke ymployed for ye horse- 
guard att Maudlyn p order of y*' L*^ 
Marshall . . . . 003 06 00 

[March 3] It pd y* Governor a weekes meanes to 

P' of March to be allowed in his paye . 008 00 00 
[3] Itm pd Comissay Slade to paye Jno 

Yorke Chirurgeon a weekes pay in pte 

of his arreares . . . . 001 08 00 

[4] Itm paid Thomas Cobby m' of the 
HopeweU for fraught of wood fro 
Shoram the sume of 301^.. . 030 00 00 

The like sum paid to John Gillam m'^ 
of the Diana for freight of wood from 
Shoram. 
[4] Itm pd George Batten for Candle light 
for Franceforte y® two halfes Moone & 
y* drawbridge att Gascoine gate . . 000 17 08 

[4] It pd Samuell Houghton for buryeinge 
horses Carkasses & Cowes to y® number 
of 141 by order of the L^ marshall for 
y* prvention of Infecion . . . 001 04 06 

[4J Itm pd Thomas Kows for soe much due 
to him & other shipwreights in repeare- 
inge y® Leighters w*^ were for y* 

takeinge in of horses to be transported 
to Mount Batten for doeinge service on 
y^EnemyeFebr 18 1644. . . 001 13 11 

VOL. xvn. P 
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[March 4] Itm pd Pr Scott for spooks for Penny- 
combe quick worke in Coles . . 001 02 06 

[8] Itm pd Lieutenant Greenewbod for "W™ 
Ledden of Collo: Sentaubens troope 
lately wownded by y* Enemye for his 
releife 10» in monye & 10« in Coles . 001 00 00 

[8] Itm pd Jn® Rows for 8 trusses of strawe 
deliiu^ed qrter mr Palmer for Capt Pen- 
rose his troope in Coles . . . 001 10 08 

[8] Itm pd in Coles vnto Henry Raddon 
& Leonard Mill for 11 weekes paye due 
to sd Raddon & 6 weekes paye to Mill 
for r service a^ gunners aboarde shippe 
att Fryery gate for y® defence of ye 
towne wall there . . . 004 05 00 

[10] Itm an order to him to deliuer Henry 
Rexford towards his attendance on thus 
comittee 1 qrter of Coales . . 001 00 00 

[11] Itm an order to the Trer to deliuer a 
qrter of Coales to him [Robt. Chislett, 
provost marshall] for y® boyleinge of 
beanes for ye prisoners in the Marshal- 
eye . . . . . 001 00 00 

[11] Itm pd Henrye EUiott for 3^ 4« of old 
Iryon taken vpp for y* vse of the garri- 
son 11* 12« 6<* in 1 qrter i & 1 bushell of 
Coles . . . . 001 12 06 

13 Itm pd John Brian for fixeinge armes 
11* 4** & for makeinge thressells wth 
ringes & swiveUs for y* outworks 4^ 8* 
ye whole in Coles . . . 004 19 04 

15 Itm payd John Gifford m' of y* Endea- 
vor lyeinge in Stonehowsse Poole & 
ymployd y' in y* publiqe service in pte 
of his arreares of paye due to him & 
his Compnye ye sume of 14^* . . 014 00 00 

[15] Itm pd y® Comainders & Gunners of 
the Outworks & wall for a weekes paye 
to the 1«* of March . . . 069 00 06 

[15] Itm pd qr mr BaU for a weekes pay for 

y* Kentish regimt to the P' of March 0098 09 04 

[15] Itm paid Andrew laye for drenchinge 
seurall troope horses wthin the garrison 
2 qrters of Coales in 40« & 10» in 
monye , ... 0002 10 00 
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[March 1 5] Itm pd Jonathan Coventry a sicke sould- 
yer now freed to retoume to London 
rewarded by m' Herringe & M' Pennayer 
who sent downe y® Clothes for y* poore 
w*hin ye garrison in pte of his arreares 0001 00 00 

[18] Itm pd Tristem Browne for makeinge 
51 jammockes for Cap' Koope & Cap* 
Woolls yr Companye att Mount Batten 
& for lynes for the hamockes . . 0001 14 00 

20 Itm pd "W™ Beale for trimminge swordes 
& scabberds for S' Edmond Fowells 
regimt 18« in Coles . . . 0000 18 00 

[22] Itm pd y® widdow Greepe for wheele 
barrowes for service att Mount Batten 
20« . . , . 0001 00 00 

27 Itm pd Jonathan Coventree beinge a 

souldyer dismissed & in necessitye . 0000 05 00 

[20] Itm pd W°* Edgecombe for a weekes 
paye in attendinge this Comittee & for 
Candles . ... 0000 02 00 

[April 3] Itm pd Comett RoUes for 5 horses 
taken by him from y® enemy yesterday 
4 of w*'^ were listed in CoUo: Sentaubens 
troope for ye service & the other im- 
ployed for publiqe service in y* garrison 0004 10 00 

[4] Itm pd M" Elizabeth Caws for 1^ of 
biskett deliured Capt Kicho: Roope for 
his gaurd att Mount Batten . . 000 17 00 

[On this day a number of sums borrowed 
of the townsfolk were repaid] 

[5] Itm pd Gawme Bumell for 5 boate loade 
of stones for y® raiseing of a half moone 
att Fryerye gate on y® towne line . 0001 10 00 

[8] Itm pd W"* Medlande mason in pte of 
his bill for worke done about the garri- 
son of Stonehowse . . . 0002 10 00 

[April] 9 Itm pd M' xpofer Bearden for biskett 
sent to mount Batten for y* souldyers 
Febr 18 beinge in fight with the Enemye 
att mount Standford . . . 0006 00 00 

[9] Itm pd Charles Goldsmith bachelo' of 
Phisicke for his service wthin this 
garrison as phisitian in pte of his 
arreares of paye . . . 012 00 00 

p 2 
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[April 9] Itm pd Collonell Leighton the sume of 
30*^ & is for soe much rested due to 
him of 50^ ordered him in pte of his 
arreares of pay before his goeinge to 
London, & w*h by reason of the 
exigencie of the garrison could not be 
pd y sume of . . . . 030 00 00 

[9] Itm pd M' Stephen Midhope minister 
for his labor in y* ministry w*hin this 
garrison the sume of . . . 005 00 00 

[9] Itm pd M' Jno Wills minister to Collo : 

Rous his regimt in pte of arreares . 005 00 00 

[10] Itm pd M^ Francis Porter minister for 
his Labours in y* ministry whin y* 
garrison the sume of . . . 005 00 00 

[10] Itm pd Maudlin Warde widdow for y* 
rente of a bowse of hers by y* Old 
towne gate made vse of for y* keepeinge 
amunicon & materialls for the Ordin- 
aunce on the old towne wall y* sume of 000 13 00 

[10] Itm pd M' George Hughes minister for 
y" labour in y* ministry whin this 
garrison the sume of . . . 010 00 00 

[10] Itm pd Nicho: Roe for a weekes paye 
as Secretarye to the Councell of warre 
whin y* garrison to be allowed in his 
arrears of paye . . . 003 10 00 

[12] Itm pd vnto Maior Haines for satisfac- 
con of a debt of Capt Lewes Perrye 
who was slayne att Saltash to be allowed 
in his arreares , . . 003 14 08 

[12] Itm pd Elizabeth Hixe for attendinge 
diurse souldyers of Capt Calmadys in 
yr sicknes & for necessaryes for y™ . 000 16 00 

[12] ItmpdKettleby Woodhowse formoneyes 
due vnto workemen for y* fortifyeing . 
of Lower Lipson . . . 000 12 00 

[12] Itm pd Arthur Skinner for a Cable by 
him deliued for y* welfare ymployed in 
Publiqe service in Hamoaae & for deales 
for her . . . . 031 13 04 

[12] Itm pd Henry Rexford for attendinge 
this Comittee as a Clarke for one 
moneth , ... 003 06 00 
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[April 12] Itm pd Robert Kicliards for y* buyeing 
of a horse to be allowed in his arreares of 
paye due to him for his Journey in Come- 
wall w'in he lost one horse & furniture 
by y* Enemye in carriage of amunicon 001 05 00 

[19] Itm pd Cap* Pr Whittle for money es 
due to him for y* fraught of 2000^ 
formerly sent downe by order of the 
Rht Ko^^ the Comittee of Lods & 
Comons for the safety of plym** for y* 
supply of this garrison . . . 006 00 00 

[22] Itm pd Elizabeth Waymouth 20« & is 
for y® reliefe of the Children of Thomas 
Roe deceased lately vnder command of 
Leuiet CoUo : Crokker to be allowed in 
his arreares . ... 001 00 00 

[22] Itm pd Leuiet Showers in full of a 
weekes paye to be allowed in his arreares 
the sume of . . . . 001 08 00 

[22] Itm pd Leuiet Geo Wyatt for supply of 
his necessity haueinge beene lately ts^en 
by the Enemye to be allowed in his 
arreares of paye . . . 005 00 00 

[On the same date payments were made 
to "M" Elizabeth Laughame relict of 
Capt Richard Laughame," " M" Marga- 
ret Moore wife to Leiuet CoUo: Robert 
Moore" and "M" Elizabeth Trendall, 
relict of Comett Thomas Trendall "] 

[29] Itm pd Comett Edmunde Bume haueing 
beene lately wounded by y* Enemie 
towards the discharge of his Engagem** 
for necessaryes dureinge his sicknes to be 
allowed in his arreares of paye . . 001 10 00 

[May 1] Itm pd Capt Weston M' of y* Hospitall, 
of sicke souldyers for moneyes due to 
him for y* diett & attendance of seurall 
sicke souldyers y'in to the 1st of may 
the sume of 2^^ 17" 4<* . . . 002 17 04 

[3] Itm pd M' Peter Kekewich for 20 piggs 
of leade taken vppe of him for y* vse 
of the garrison . . . 020 02 00 

[13] Itm pd James Morse for y* supplie of 
his necessities beinge latelie recoured 
of his sickenes & comenge lately fro y' 
enemy es qrters the sume of . . 001 00 00 
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[May 13] Itm pd qrter M' Clarke for moneyes by 
him disbursed for y® funerall expences 
of Jno Young & Robett Rht of Collo: 
Sentaubens troope . . . 001 15 00 

[Lieut Hunt Greenwood had £8 for 
eight horses taken from the enemy by 
some of CoL St Aubyn's men, and Mr. 
Palmer £3 for horses taken by Capt 
Penrose's troop.] 

[16] Itm pd Comett Edward Beare for a 
mare lately taken by him from the 
Enemye in battle . . . 001 00 00 

[22] Itm pd John Chaldecott a messenger 
for bringeinge Lres frm the Comtee of 
Lo*" & Comons to this Comittee . . 002 00 00 

[22] Itm pd Robert Andrew for moneyes due 
to workemen in hedgeinge & fenceinge 
diuse meadowe grownds latily haynd for 
the vse of the garrison the sume of . 002 12 04 

[27] Itm pd Charles Hoppinge for moneyes 
by him disbursed to seurall messengers 
& scouts sent hence for intelligence the 
sume of . . . . 007 10 00 

[29] Itm pd Robert Andrew for moneyes 
due to workemen in repaire of the 
hedges of the meadow grownds haynd . 001 10 00 

[June 4 payments were made to Beniamin 
Abbot, Walter Bloye, Richard Elliott, 
gunners at Great Pennycomequick 
work; Roger Sprigge, Wm. Adams, 
Thomas Catteford, John Stephens, 
Francis Blackaller, gunners at HoUy- 
well work — all lately discharged, at the 
rate of Is. a day.] 

[June] 5 Itm pd Jn® Welsh 16* & is for soe much 
due to him for 2 weekes & 12 dayes 
pay as a guner in the Amitye of Plym° 
imployed in the publiqe service att Lary 
Pointe from w*^^ by order of this 
Comittee hee is dischardged . . 000 16 00 

[June 6 James Crosse and Ezekiel Tibbe 
discharged and paid from New Work, 
John Walter and Hester Parramoore 
from Mount Gould; George Ogwell, 
Richard Bate, & Walter Bowemhan (?) 
from the Amity.] 
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[June 9] Itm pd W™: Cosens Purser of the 
Welfare ymployed in y* publiqe service 
in Hamoase for pulsion for y* said shippe 
y* sume of 26^ ... 026 00 00 

[9] Itm pd Jno Jreland in full of monyes 
due to him for Jron worke for Mount 
golde & Lary Pointe worke & for fittinge 
seurall peece of Ordinance & murtherers 
on y* saide worke the sume of . . 004 18 09 

[9] Itm pd Collo: James Kerre governor 
for moneyes by him disbursed to Capt 
W"*: Haulsey towards his chardges to 
London haueinge beene lately freed 
from y* Enemyes imprisonmt . , 002 00 00 

[June 9 Henry Carpenter, Wm Hoop, 
and Edward Burt paid and discharged 
from the service in Maudlin Work.] 
[June 9. A number of sums of money 
borrowed of the townsfolk repaid.] 

12 Itm pd Jn*> Woollawaye W™ Pollard 
Jn® Richard & Anthony Basset for hire 
of y"* theire boates & Companye in y* 
transporteinge of souldyers tohowstearte 
for doeing service on the Enemye att 
Plymstocke the 7th daye of this instant 

& bringeing y"* ouer agayne . . 000 16 00 

13 Itm pd the m" of the amunicon in y* 
Castles for moneyes by y"* disbursed 
for bringeinge armes and amunicon into 

y* magazeene & for petty Chardges . 004 04 01 

Itm pd John Allin for moneyes due to 
him for beere for y* souldyers be- 
longeinge to the Lo*^ of Jnchequene & 
bownd for Jreland & for y* packett 
boate, & souldyers w^ they went ag* 
Hoptons worke . . . 006 14 07 

\J\me 26 Francis Copeland, master of 
Susan and Elizabeth, of London, was 
paid £4 for the freight of £2000 from 
London. July 1 Capt John Stanesby 
had the same sum, for the like service.] 

[July] 5 Itm pd John Joanes Drum Maior vnto 
Collo : Kerres regim' in full of monyes 
disbursed by him for repaire & amend- 
inge y® Drumes belongeinge to the sayd 
regimt . . . . 001 03 09 
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[Julj 5 monies borrowed of townsfolk 
repaid.] 

July 7 Itm pd Johane Chandler widdow for a 
Siluer tanckerd weighing 12 ounces 
giuen a gentleman y' brought the Jntil- 
ligence of y« def eateinge y* Ki army by 
S' Thomas Fairefaxe . . . 003 09 00 

[Robt Andrews paid among other things 
for "Cutteing, makeing & bringeinge 
haye into this garrison for y® winters 
puision."] 

[July 9 sundry horses taken from the 
enemy.] 

[Lt. George Wyatt mentioned as having 
been wounded by the enemy, and July 
10 Walter Yeoland as having been taken 
by the enemy at Plymstock and being 
now dead, his wife Margery Yeoland 
having 14* as three weeks pay.] 

10 Itm paid Ensigne John Crokker re- 
formado for a weekes biUett in pte of 
his arreares . ... 000 09 04 

[11] Itm pd Robert Hinxeton for worke- 
mens wages & materiaUs for ye trim- 
minge of a bardge of the States . . 001 09 02 

[11] Itm pd W:™ Meanard for moneyes due 
for shouells & Jron worke for 8 dosen 
& 11 Sweath Feathers . . . 003 15 00 

[11] Itm pd Thomas Boyes towards the 

makeinge of match . . . 010 00 00 

[15] Itm pd Dorothy Collings widdowe for 
moneyes by her disbursed for neces- 
saryes for Capt Ellingsworth in his 
sickenes whoe was latelye redeemed out 
of Lidford prison by exc* . . 000 15 00 

[July 16. Freight paid for provisions 
from the Isle of Wight.] 

[16] Itm pd Digory Blight for a Coffen for 
Capt EUingesworth, whoe was latelye 
redeemed out of Lidford prison by exc® 000 07 00 

[July 23 John WooUaway was paid for 
provisions for two voyages with his boat 
to Lyme for intelligence.] 
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July 23 Itm pd Jn<*Maddocke for fower & twenty 
Russia hides at 10* p hide to make 
powder bagges for y* publiqe service 
wthin this garrison . . . 012 00 GO 

[£112 4 paid Peter Ceelye for "3 far- 
dels of treger & dowlas" containing 
2346 yards, taken up to "make shurts" 
for the soldiers.] 

[Several officers redeemed by exchange, 
some out of Lidford prison.] 

Itm pd M" Thomasine Simons for taffeta 
silke and silke frenge for a Trumpett 
Banner for CoUo: Sentaubens troope . 000 14 04 

[Major Gabriel Barnes sent by the Com- 
mittee to Col. Massey, Capt. James Pears 
to Fairfax.] 

[Aug. 4] Itm pd Capt W:™ Wootten for an En- 
signe sold by him for Collonell Kerres 
Companeye . . . . 002 00 00 

11 Itm pd Jn** Purser & Company for a 
shalloppe oares & other apparell brought 
in from Fahnouth . . . . 004 10 00 

[11] Itm pd John Woollaway for pulsions 
for 4 boates Company now bownd to y® 
West in y® states service . . . 006 00 00 

[15] Jtm pd M^ Alexander Grosse for the 
Chardge of his Journey beinge sent in 
a message to S' Thomas Fayrefaxe . 005 00 00 

[Aug 25 — 7* paid for a Coffin for George 
Squire " a souldr of Ltt CoUo : Fitches 
Company slayne by y® Enemye.] 

[Sept 2 James Creaghton paid for 11 
horses brought in from the enemy's 
quarters.] 

[Sept 2] Jtm paid W"* Totnam for moneyes due 
to him for y® dyett of James Palmer 
Jacob Morry James Hallow Ninian 
Lyell & W°* Flooker Scottishmen who 
came hither from Falmouth where they 
were prisoners vnto ye Enemye . . 003 15 00 

[Reference made to men of the Kentish 
Regiment being left behind sick, when 
the regiment went for Lyme.] 
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[Sept 3] Jtm pd Peter Fountsgne a Frenchman 
whoB was taken prisoner by o' packett 
boate being now bownd for Yarmouth 
towards hia paaaage 
4 Jtm pd John Kingston for two packe 
Baddies fower paire of Crookea fowei 
paire of pottes & apartea for the vae of 
this garrison the summe of 
[Sept 6 — Ambrose Diggena paid £2 5a 
for rent of " certen grownds att Catdowne 
ymployed for y° keepeinge of y* Troops 
horses in by night vntiU the meadowe 
grownds were hayned."] 

[6] Jtm pd M' Charles Hoppingo for moneys 
by him disbursed to seurall psons y' 
brought intelligence from y' Enemye . 

[9] Jtm pd Jn" Cobb M' of y* Piym- Poste 
for his chardgea & paynes in bringeing 
5 prisonera from Dartm" priaon ex- 
chaunged for 5 of y* enemye 
[30] Jtm pd Michael! Crichnian for 54 hhds 
of charcoles for y° garrison 
[Oct 4] Jtm pd M' M^icholas E<^combe for 
beere deliured by him for y' souldyera at 
seurall tymes when they were drawne 
fourth into the feilde ag' the enemye 
7'*1'7'' . . . 

'^;_«rl^-*'?«lffii2Uiver Ceelye & M'Goo: 
' t^J i*''^J±Zfkr^oi 20» & is in pte 



Rattenbury the s 

by y" in London inNsJ^/«t«>ig 



of such aummes a. h«.Ti-«"« disbursed 



lakeinge pvision for y' garW 
16 Jtm pd Com'^ Samuell Slade M sum 
of 7» 10- & is for paym' of y' lil^ f^m 
vnto Eichard mitehell for a tomobfone 
for CoUo: Trobridge & for y° chardf,^ ot 
kyii^e itt & for a table and ei^aueilge 
of y* Lres armes & crest , . . i 
30 Itra pd Rebeaka Elliott for greate shottV 

deliured for y° vae of y" garrison . . "^l 1 
[301 Jtm pd M' George Hughes for y' rent 
of two stables made vse of by Capt 
Hall for hia troope horses for one qrter 
due the 29: day of sept last xx' . . 001 00 I 
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[Nov. 1 — Money paid for several messen- 
gers " sent to Mooreton & y* Army for 
intelligence "] 

[Nov] 21 Jtm pd Thomas Arrowsmith w™ Dun- 
ridge Richard Dunrich & Company 
Cordwiners the summe of 139^ 03* & 
is for soe much due to y°* for bootes 
deliured for the Troops from Sept 2** to 
y 8 instant . . . , 139 03 00 

[Nov. 21 Robert Man paid £2 for 
going to Fairfax at Ottery] 

[24] Jtm pd Richard Gary sadler in full of 
wages due to him for repaire of troope 
saddles to the 1"' instant . . . 015 09 00 

[Farriers commonly paid for bleeding, 
drenching, and shoeing the horses of 
particular troops — sometimes curing] 

[Dec 8 W°* Ham, Abraham Tumbles 
and Thomas Haymons discharged from 
Catdown work and paid] 

[11 & 13 — Cornet Charleton and others 
brought in and were paid for 10 horses 
from the enemies quarters ; Christopher 
Lake and others 13] 

[15 — 13 Scottishmen who came up on 
" y' paroll from Perryn " were helped] 

pDec] 29 Jtm pd Com"^ Sam: Slade y® summe of 
10^ & is for paym' of the like summe 
vnto Captaine James Peares for ye 
buyeinge of necessaryes for Maior 
Haines his funerall who was lately 
slaine in assaultinge St Buddox church 010 00 00 

[30] Itm pd Capt W™ Gregory the summe 
of 40* & is for payment of the like 
summe vnto boatemen for y"^ paines & 
for boate hire in bringeinge timber from 
Kinterbury worke & for fine musketts 
and one Carrabyne taken at Hope & 
brought into y* garrison 15* . . 002 15 00 

[Jan] 5 Jtm pd Com'y Sam Slade 20* & is for 
paym' of ye like summe vnto Leiuet 
Kekewich for his psnte supply haueinge 
beene lately wounded by the enemy att 
Saint Budeax Church . . . OQl 00 00 
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[5] Jtm pd Maior Barnes 16*: & 8**: & is for 
paym' of y® like summe vnto 25 soul- 
diers ymployed in y* raiseinge of forti- 
cacons against Fort ArrimdeU on ye 
vsueing forth of ye forces of y* garrison 
on Saturday last ... 000 16 08 

6 Jtm pd George Hall drum maior to y* 
towne regiment towards his <fe the rest 
of y* drumers service of y* regim* wthin 
y« garrison 4" . . . 004 00 00 

[Jan 10— £2 16s. lOd. £13 15s. lOd. and 
£20 5s. 9d. were ordered to be paid in 
connection with Major Haines* funeral — 
the latter two to be allowed in the 
Major's arrears] 

[Capt Lieut John Vaughan mentioned 
\ as wounded in the assault on the 

i church] 

I [20] Jtm pd Maior WorthevaU for worke 

{ done att Stonehowse for a platform att 

I Whittar 15» 10^ ... 000 15 10 

[20] Jtm pd W°* Alsopp y* summe of 1 3 :" 6* 
beinge to paye for ten quintells of biskett 
& 4^ of cheese sent to our bragade before 
Fort Arrundell & Plympstocke worke . 013 06-00 

[Sir Shilston Calmady's regiment and 
Capt Roope's company left the garrison 
the 26th Jan.] 

(The next and last entry is undated, 
)ut after the 20th January] 

Jtm pd Com'^ Richard Clapp y* summe 
of 1 :^* 10^ 6<^ & is for paym' of y® like 
summe vnto Edward Patteson & Thomas 
Dalkeinge for makeinge and tarreinge 
• of Capes for y* Centinells att ye out- 

workes . . . . 001 10 06 

The book also contains several independent accounts : 

Col. Birch's regiment were paid weekly in provisions, or 
in money and provisions, October 29th [1644] to January 9th, 
a total of £855 15s. 4d., which other charges for the hospital, 
shoes, stockings, and " shurts," brought up to £910 18s. 

Then from the 9th January to the 29th other payments 
were made, bringing the total up to £1235 Is. 4d. ; and 
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between January and April 22nd the regiment is debited 
with another £589 2s. 8d., making the final sum charged 
£1805 16s. 

This money was paid by the Committee for Kent; and 
the final balance was made by Col. Birch giving an order to 
" Capt Jn° Tayler att y« bull head in grations streete drap to 
be pd M' Michaell Herringe " — for £500. 

An account of " Gates & Becmes " extends from Feb. 17 th 
1644 [5], to Sept 15th. It chiefly sets forth the delivery of 
these articles by the bushel to various ofiicers. 

Then we have ** Provisions & Amunicon " from Feb. 17th, 
1644 [5], to Jan. 7th, 1645 [6]. Under the head of provi- 
sions we have — Bread, biscuit, cheese, beer. 

Arms and accessories include — Drum heads & cords, ham- 
mocks, surgeon's chests, match, pigs of lead, muskets, banda- 
leers, swords, pistols & holsters, saddles, carbines, cartridge 
boxes, sword belts, firelocks, hides, pikes, halberts, drums, 
partisans, bridles & furniture, belts, dowlas for shirts, cloth 
for cloaks, corslets, powder bags. 

The entries are chiefly of delivery orders on the magazine 
keepers. Aug. 28th Lt.-Col. Thos. Fitz had 100 pikes for the 
town regiment and 20 halberts. 

Next there is a clothing account dealing chiefly with shirts, 
shoes, and stockings, but including a few coats and some 
unmade material. The issues were made to the officers for 
their men, as a rule. As many as 170 shirts were issued at 
one time, and 200 pairs of shoes and stockings; but these 
were exceptional cases, and as a rule the entries are by no 
means suggestive of such general raggedness. 

One of the orders recorded states that the shoes were to be 
issued at 2s. 4d. the pair, the stockings at Is. 4d. ; the captain 
of every company was to take a weekly accoimt thereof in 
satisfaction, and those soldiers who had only their diet were 
to allow it in their arrears. 

Kersies were bought for clothing. 

Among entries of a miscellaneous character we have one of 
an agreement with Judith Turtley to " fix " the arms of Capt. 
Eoope's company at 6s. a week while they continued 120 in 
number. 

There is also an agreement with George Hall for the 
stocking of muskets, carabines, and pistols at 2s. each. 

In other cases the agreement was for *' billets." Thomas 
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Quicke for " fixing " the anns of CoL Eous's regiment, 
four billets weekly; Thomas Bickeforde, the like for Col. 
Kerr's, three; Judith Turtley, Col. Calmady's, also three 
billets weekly. 

Under date August 4th there is an entry of '*An order to 
Jn° Elliott, Jn° Swenbdone, Jn** Fewens, Jn** Janderd Jno 
Colsworthe, W™ James, Andrew Mathewes, Jn** Mathewes 
Xpofer Ledshaw, Thomas Pernell, Edward Cole & Kathaniell 
Cole to passe fourth of the garrison & to seise on any Cattle 
horses sheepe or other quicke stuffe of any Malignt or on any 
person or persons now in armes ag* ye parliamt & after your 
retourne to render a rigt ace** & of ther plunder not any 
howse or bowses on paine of death. Elias Sture Jn<* Peritpn 
W™ Pedler, Thomas Barnett Thomas Luckeman, Tho: Earle 
of capt woolls his troope are to Joine wh y^ psons above- 
named in y^ execucon of this Comon." 

Ammunition received from London and delivered into the 
magazine, September 29th, 1644, to April 15th, 1645. 

Per Mr. Holmes, out of the Endeavour, of Weymouth, 
October 4th — 100 barrels of powder, 500 muskets, 100 
firelocks, 600 pair of bandaleers, 579 belts, 94 boxes of 
carabine cartridges, 75 bundles of match, 40 barrels of 
musket and carabine shot. 

Per William Hooper, out of the Exchange^ of London, 
October 7th — 48 barrels of powder, 400 muskets. 

Per Mr. Coppinge, out of the Elizabeth, of London, October 
7th — 50 barrels of powder, 300 snaphaunces, " one maimd of 
boxes of Cartridges for carrabines conteininge 300, 4 fats 
of match." 

Per Mr. Clarke, out of the Eo&perience, of Plymouth, 
October 7th — 100 new saddles, 100 old saddles, 4 Chirurgeons 
chests, 21 pigs of lead. 

December 21s,t, received into the magazine from London, 
by order of Lord Eoberts, 500 muskets, 500 pair of 
bandaleers. 

Per Francis Washington, out of the Encrease, of Plymouth, 
January 3rd — 100 barrels of powder, 12 wet and spoiled, 
500 swords, 500 belts, 1800 iron shot 

Per Captain Stansby, out of the Hector, February 11th — 
7 barrels of powder, 18 skeins of match, 50 saker shot. 

Per Captain Pilgrime, out of the Hinde, frigate, February 
11th —100 saker shot, 20 skeins of match. 

Per Mr. John Hogge, out of the Francis, of London — 100 
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barrels of powder, 500 muskets, 500 pair of bandaleers, 28 
pair of pistols and holsters, 40 barrels of musket shot, 
8 dry fats, one bundle and one fardel of match, 30 drum 
heads, 20 drum cords, 10 pair of guards. 

As the accounts only give us actual monies received on 
the one hand, and actual payments on the other, and there is 
ample evidence that the pay of the army was not the only 
thing that fell into arrears, we can merely approximate the 
cost of the defence. The total paid out from the 15th 
February to the 3rd of March, when the first balance was 
struck, was £2135 4s. 2d.; and the monthly expenditure 
early in the year was a little under £3000 — in round numbers, 
£2950 in March, £2830 in April, £2850 in May. But sub- 
sequently it was much heavier, and the December payments 
were only a few poimds short of £5000. This was partly 
accounted for by the increased cost of the soldiery. A 
week's billet for the officers and troopers, and a week's pay 
for the soldiers, which was £549 in the beginning of February, 
gradually advanced, until in January it reached its highest 
point in £736. In addition, the guards of the outworks, &c., 
cost £60 to £70 a week, and there was a further charge for 
the defence of the fort and island, in the latter part of the 
period. 

We cannot therefore with these facts before us put the cost 
of the defence during 1645 at less than £1000 or thereabouts 
per week. What the attack cost we can less readily 
estimate; but when Sir Bichard Grenville undertook the 
conduct of the siege in the autumn of 1644, he had allotted 
to him half of the Eoyalist contributions of Devon — £1100 
weekly, the whole of those of Cornwall, £700 weekly, and 
arrears of £6000. It is quite clear therefore that the attack 
cannot have cost less than the defence ; and that £2000 a 
week for the full expenditure during the last months of the 
siege would have been under the mark. And as the siege 
operations altogether extended over three years and a half, 
we cannot put the total cost of the operations at Plymouth at 
less than a quarter of a million in the money of that time, and 
probably three times that sum in present value. We learn 
from other sources that the deaths due to the siege exceeded 
8000 — a number greater than that of the total population of 
the town. 



GEOLOGICAL NOTES UPON THE HONITON 

DISTRICT. 

BY THE REV. W. DOWNES,'aA., F.G.S. 
(Bead at Seaton, July, 1885.) 



The subjects dealt with in the following paper are : (1) The 
supposition that Gault occurs near Honiton is an erroneous 
one ; (2) the valley of the Otter throws much light upon the 
recent denudation and superficial deposits of Devonshire. 

Since last we met at Newton Abbot I have changed my 
place of residence from the neighbourhood of CoUumpton to 
that of Honiton, but my geological habitat is the same. 
I am still in a Greensand district, and my house is still 
upon Trias. As to the latter point, I had great doubts when 
first I arrived at Combe Ealeigh, although the Ordnance 
map distinctly colours the site as Bed Marl. One reason 
for doubting it was this : In that particular area (if I may 
be permitted to use an Hibernicism) the "Eed Marl" is for 
the most part Mack, and the soil is a stiff black clay, 
differing from the brownish -red clay into which the Eed 
Marl usually weathers. 

This fact in itself perhaps ought not to have weighed 
with me much. But it so happens that last year I was 
engaged in examining the cretaceous deposits at Lyme Regis, 
and that I presented the results of my researches in a short 
paper read before the Geological Society last November. 
Beneath the Greensand at Lyme Begis, and separating it 
from the Lias beneath, there occurs about twenty-five feet 
of Gault, and I have (since my work at Lyme Regis) been a 
good deal exercised as to the whereabouts of the westward 
vanishing-point of this Gault bed. like the Lower Green- 
sand beneath it, ^nd the Upper Greensand above it, it 
thins out to the westward. I had stated in my paper that 
it thinned out somewhere to the east of Sidmouth. I might 
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have said more than this ; for it thins out to the east of 
Seaton. Whether it crosses the Dorsetshire border at all 
is extremely doubtful. But I had Gault upon the brain; 
and having come upon an abnormal occurrence of black 
clay near the debateable area, I could not resist taking up 
the idea that the Gault boundary might have a projection in 
the Honiton direction. True there were no fossils, and at 
Lyme there are plenty ; but the latter are not such as to 
stand exposure od a weathering soil, being mere loamy 
casts covered with a fragile pyritous film, and their absence 
about Combe Ealeigh and Honiton could thus be accounted 
for. 

I had moreover another excuse for my hypothesis. It 
is mentioned by Mr. Horace Woodward, in his Geology of 
England and Wales, p. 237, that, according to Mr. Ussher, 
" in the railway cutting at Wilmington, near Honiton," there 
are certain " clayey beds at the base of the Greensand which 
seem to be referable to the Gault." 

A very little work in the field, however, sufficed to dispose 
of this Gault hypothesis. I found from sections that in the 
Honiton district there are often alternate beds of Black and 
Eed Marl of Triassic age, and that in some cases the black 
beds preponderated. I was not satisfied of this until I 
had seen the Eed Marl above as well as below the Black 
Marl, both dipping so as to make the cretaceous beds 
unconformable to them. The Black Clay is therefore clearly 
Triassic, and owes none of its exceptional colour in any way 
to cretaceous geology, except in so far as peaty deposits, due 
to springs at the base of the Greensand, and to heather 
growth on the summit, might have helped to blacken that 
which was black before. 

I further found that Mr. Ussher's conjecture in regard to 
the Wilmington cutting was erroneous. About a mile east of 
Honiton a railway tunnel pierces the Eed Marl not far below 
the junction with the Greensand. Being further east than 
Honiton, this Eed Marl (in this case really red) is necessarily 
higher in the Triassic series than that at Honiton itself. 
The tunnel, which is nearly a mile long, comes out at its 
eastern end at a level thirty feet lower than its western end, 
in hlack marls and sands. These are apparently the beds 
which Mr. Ussher conjectures to be Gault ; but through the 
kindness of Mr. Fisher, the district engineer of the railway, 
I am able to show a diagram of the section, in which these 
black beds are found to be conformable to the Eed Marl 
beneath, and unconformable to the Greensand above. Of 
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course therefore they cannot he Gault. They are probably 
Ehoetic, or passage beds into the lias. 

That they are Ehoetic beds is rendered further probable 
when we take into consideration the dip and the altitude at 
which they are exposed. The altitude is about 600 feet 
above sea-leveL The dip is the usual slight south-east dip, 
common to the Trias elsewhere, which, if it gave to the beds an 
average gradient of one in forty, would make them thereabouts 
coincide with the strike of the Ehoetic beds at sea-level five 
miles further to the south-east. The whole Liassic series 
therefore lies between these beds and the Gault, which at 
Lyme Eegis lies horizontally and donformably beneath the 
Greensand, and of course unconformably upon the Lias. 

But though of Gault I found none in the district, my 
wanderings in search of it brought me face to face with most 
remarkable evidences of fluviatile erosion. In the valley of 
the Otter river terraces may be traced tier after tier, and in 
some places right up to the Greensand. And then the Green- 
sand escarpment itself ! I do not know that anyone has 
noticed the fact before me; but the Greensand escarpment 
itself is all fluviatile, and the direct result of pluvial denuda- 
tion. I have long been accustomed to recognize the features 
of the Devonshire and Dorsetshire Greensand — that peculiar 
angle by which one can identify it miles away — but I had 
given very little thought to the cause of this feature. I had 
been accustomed to the Blackdown plateau, facing miles of 
Trias and Culm measures, with Haldon in the far distance, 
and there was nothing in all this to suggest the direct action 
of running water; but once stand on Combe Ealeigh, or 
Dumpton, or Eoundball hills, near Honiton, and it becomes 
an unanswerable revelation. The eye follows the Otter and 
its tributaries to their sources, and there we see Greensand 
escarpments by the dozen in the initial stage of their manufac- 
ture. A Greensand escarpment crowns the hills everywhere ; 
but trace these escarpments up the valleys till they narrow to 
a point like the letter V, and we find the two escarpments 
meeting; and every winter rain is cutting further and further 
back the meeting-point of escarpments, now carrying it further 
to the right, now further to the left. This is plain enough 
where streams divide the Greensand, making valleys of no 
great breadth ; but it is a little startling when we apply it to 
isolated escarpments like the western face of Blackdown, or 
to Haldon. Yet the same agent has evidently been at work 
to produce the very same feature ; nor can we consistently 
call in a fresh agent simply because we have rounded a 
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comer. The feature is uniform and persistent, and speaks of 
fluviatile erosion uninterrupted by marine or other agencies 
for an enormous period of time — time long enough to bring 
about great changes in the whole drainage system of the 
district. If, for instance, one looks at the map to see what 
river erosion could possibly have produced the well-known 
Blackdown escarpment, it seems to me to be a probable con- 
jecture that the Culm, or its remote progenitor, once flowed 
along the greater part of it, at a level 500 feet above its 
present bed, up to a water-parting near the southern end, 
whence it began to be deflected westward, and south of which 
water-parting the streams drained as now into the Otter. 
This ancient river, which for convenience we will call the 
Culm (though five miles distant from its present bed and 500 
feet above it), then left its left bank, and was deflected 
further and further westward, strewing the ground with the 
cretaceous and other detritus, which still covers the surface 
of the Trias, until it reached its present bed in the present 
day, always working its way westward as it cut its bed 
deeper. 

One thing at least must have struck every one who has 
ever looked at a geological map of Devonshire, and that is 
that the boundary of the Greensand everywhere follows the 
boundary of the Bed Marl. This seems to show that where 
Greensand stood upon an impervious bed, denudation spared 
it ; and where it stood upon the pervious sands and pebbles 
of the Trias, denudation swept it away. Water cuts its way 
through the Greensand easily enough ; but then if it could 
not escape from the Marl, it made very slow progress in 
deepening its bed. Witness the higher reaches of the Otter. 
But in the case of the Culm, it was able very soon to feel its 
way to lines of less resistance — viz., the Triassic Upper 
Sandstones — where it undermined the cretaceous beds, and 
swept them away wholesale. There was a partial resistance 
in the middle of the Triassic series, where the harder pebble- 
beds of Aylesbeare, Colyton, Woodbury, &c., interposed a 
barrier, and bade the drainage go on the one side or the 
other of them. And thus the Upper and Lower Sandstones 
of the Triassic series respectively determined the courses of 
the lower reaches of the Otter and the Exe, which the 
pebble-beds separate. 

But to return to our more immediate subject. The valley 
of the Otter affords evidence of continuous fluviatile erosion 
from the Greensand 800 feet or more above sea-level, to 
the present river-bed at Honiton, 300 feet above the same. 

Q2 
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The river-terraces in the Marl are impersistent and broken 
by lateral drainage and other causes, and become, as 
a rule, more indistinct as we ascend (though the evidences 
are never lost), until we arrive at the Greensand which caps 
the hill, and then we have one continuous persistent terrace, 
uniform, regular, and unbroken. The reason doubtless of 
the perfect preservation of its outline is its porous and 
homogeneous composition, so that water soaks through it as 
through a sieve, and oozes out with tolerable uniformity at 
its base. 

The preservation of the Greensand at all is, in fact, due to 
more than one fortuitous circumstance. We have seen that 
an impervious foundation (in the case of the Marl) tends to 
preserve it; so also does the impervious clay on the top. 
This is the insoluble residuum of former Chalk and Green- 
sand beds, and is full of flint and chert. It is of no great 
thickness, so that the rainfall finds its way slowly through it 
into the Greensand beneath. It is thus a great protection to 
the Greensand. But for this mackintosh (so to speak) upon 
the surface, the Devonshire Greensand would probably have 
been washed out of existence ages ago. 

Together with this record of fluviatile denudation, let me 
recall to your notice what I had the honour of reading to 
you at Exmouth two years ago, with regard to the valley of 
the Exe. I then called attention (see R&port, &c., 1883, 
p. 347) to the fact that while the Culm river-gravels, old and 
present, consist almost exclusively of cretaceous matter, the 
Exe river-gravels above the point of confluence, whether we 
speak of the present river-bed, or of old river-gravels eighty- 
five feet above it, do not contain a vestige of anything 
cretaceous. We learn therefore that throughout all the time 
thus represented the two draiaage systems were distinct, 
which they would not have been if the sea had passed over 
them. 

There is also negative evidence in the same direction in 
the absence of well-rounded pebbles of chert or flint in the 
superficial deposits of Devonshire. Rivers do not make 
perfectly-rounded pebbles of chert and flint; the sea does. 
The utmost that rivers can do is to make them sub-angular, 
and angular or sub-angular is all the cretaceous gravel in 
these superficial deposits. If ever the sea had covered the 
land since the flint and chert beds of the plateaux had been 
disturbed, we should have expected to find rounded pebbles 
of the same. We might also expect to find some traces of 
marine oi'ganisms, but we find none. 
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On referring to Professor Hnll's Physical History of the 
British Isles, I find in Plates xiii xiv. that Sonth and Sonth- 
Western England are represented by him as an -unglaciated 
land-surface during the Lower Glacial Age. After the Lower 
Glacial Age came the Great Submergence, when (according 
to him) Dartmoor and Exmoor were islands, but Blackdown 
and Haldon were submerged. But in the Upper Glacial or 
Sub-Glacial Age, which followed the Submergence, Black- 
down, and other lands of similar elevation, are represented 
as having begun to re-emerge. If Professor Hull be right — 
and my facts quite coincide with his view — Blackdown (in- 
cluding thereby Haldon) was shallow sea-water in the time 
of the Great Submergence, when it was planed down to 
something like its present plateau form ; then with the 
subsequent Sub-Glacial or Upper Glacial Age, or perhaps a 
little later, it rose to the surface as a chalk down, united over 
Woodbury Hill with Haldon; and then commenced that 
work of atmospheric denudation which has been uninterrupted 
to the present day. The valley of the Exe and other Devon- 
shire valleys then b^an to be. The land-surface may have 
since then risen possibly to a much greater elevation ^an at 
present; but it has never since then subsided more than 
forty feet or fifty feet at the most. 

Mr. Grant Allen attempted awhile ago (Gentleman^s 
Magazine, November, 1880j a rough estimate in years of 
geological time; and assuming that 100 million years repre- 
sented the whole of geologiciad time, from the beginning of 
the Laurentian age to the present day, he allowed one million 
years for Tertiary and Post-Tertiary Ages taken together. K 
we may then assume a quarter of that time to belong to the 
Post-Tertiary Age, we have some 250,000 years, or thereabouts, 
to account for the fluviatile phenomena which we can see. 
But to measure geological time in years is, of course, at best 
but a very uncertain speculation. 

I have, however, I hope, kiUed two birds with one stone. 

I have disproved the presence of Gault at Honiton, and I 

have accounted, to my own satisfaction, and I hope to yours 

also, for those superficial deposits of re-deposited cretaceous 

detritus which cover the Triassic plains. We call them 

" Drift," a term which when analysed is found to mean that 

we do not know what they are. I have long been puzzled 

by them ; but I am now satisfied that they are fluviatile ; i,e. 

old river-gravels, weathered and partially denuded. And the 

high-level gravels of the several rivers merge insensibly into 

this so-called '* Drift." 

Q 3 



DEVONSHIEE MEN AT THE INNER TEMPLE, 

1547-1660. 

BY W. K. WILLCOCKS, M.A. 
(Bead at Seaton, July, 1885.) 



The object of this paper is to set before the Association the 
names of those men of Devon who, during one of the most 
interesting periods in the history of our county, were admitted 
as students at the Inn of the Inner Temple, one of the four 
greater centres of legal education in England. 

The period to which reference is made extends from the 
year 1547 to the year 1660, and so embraces within its limits 
the whole of the Elizabethan era, with the glories of which 
Devonshire and Devonshire men are so closely associated. 

Before proceeding, however, to enumerate those members 
of the Inner Temple who were natives of Devon, it may be 
well, by way of introduction, to say a few words on the rise 
of the Inns of Court generally and the sfatits of their 
members. 

The modern barrister-at-law would appear to be the repre- 
sentative of the ancient " apprenticius ad legem." The 
apprentices of the law were a well-known class at a com- 
paratively early date in English history, being originally, as 
their name implies, learners or students rather than prac- 
titioners — non eruditi sed studentes — and such in fact con- 
tinued to be their position at the time of the institution of 
the Inns.* 

It is not until the year 1292 (20 Edw. I.) that the appren- 
tices are first noticed ofi&cially as practitioners of the law. 
In this year an ordinance, entitled " De Attornatis et Appren- 
tices," was promulgated, by which the king ordained that the 
justices of the Common Bench should, as Dugdale t renders 

* Order of the Coifj by Serjeant Pulling, pp. 108-9. 
t Orig. Jurid. p. 141. 
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it, *• provide and ordain from every county certain attorneys 
and lawyers of the best and most apt for their learning and 
skill, who might do service to his court and people, and that 
those so chosen only, and no other, should follow his court and 
transact the affairs therein, the said king and his council 
deeming the number of seven score to be sufiBcient for that 
employment, but leaving it to the discretion of the judges to 
add to or diminish the number as they should see fit." * 

Mr. Serjeant Pulling, in his learned work on The Order 
of the Coif, finds it difficult to say of what the class of 
"apprenticii ad legem" consisted at the time of the passing of 
this ordinance, but conjectures that " by the apprentices were 
meant the advanced students or learners of the law who, as 
pupils or assistants to the Serjeants of the Coif, had obtained 
an insight into practice, and perhaps also there were included 
the more irregular followers of the law — the dilettante prac- 
titioners and Clerl Gavsidici who continued to follow the law 
in the secular courts in spite of repeated prohibitions and 

objections."! 

In course of time, however, and consequent upon the 

foundation and growing importance of the Inns of Court, the 

more distinguished apprentices became fully recognised as 

duly constituted legal practitioners ; and by the end of the 

fourteenth century they had acquired so considerable an 

influence and reputation that the great apprentice-at-law 

ranked next after the seijeant-at-law, the apprenticii being 

at this date divided into three classes, as follows : 

(1) Nobiliores, or great apprentices. 

(2) Other apprentices who follow the law. 

(3) Apprentices of less estate and attorneys. \ 

The title of "apprentice-at-law," after attaining to so high 
a degree of eminence, gradually fell into disuse, giving place 
to that of " apprenticius ad barros," which latter- in its turn 

* The following is the text of the Ordinance : " De attornatis et appren- 
ticiis Dominus Rex injunxit Johanni de Metingham et sociis suis, quod ipsi, 
per eorum discretionora, provideant et ordinent certum numerum de quolibet 
comitatu, de melioribus et digniorlbus et libentius addiscentibus, secundum 
quod intellexerint, quod curiae suae et populo de regno melius valere potent et 
majus commodi fuerit ; et quod ipsi, quos ad hoc elegerint, curiam sequantur, 
et se de negotiis in eadem curia intromittant, et alii uon. Et videtur Regi, et 
ejus concilio, quod septies viginti sufficere poterint ; apponant tamen praefati 
justiciarii plures, si viderint esse faciendum, vel numerum anticipent. Et 
de aliis remanentibus, fiat per discretionem eorundem justiciariorum." — 1 Rot. 
Pari. 84. 

t Order of the Coif, p. 107. 

t 3 Rot. Pari. 58 {anno 1379). Order of the Coif pp. 110, 111, 114. 
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yielded to that of " utter-barrister," to be finally succeeded 
by the existing title of " barrister-at-law." 

It is difficult to speak with certainty as to the origin of the 
Inns themselves. Coke regards the subject as partaking 
somewhat of the nature of an enigma, observing, "Of the 
antiquity of these houses, and how they have been changed 
from one place to another, I may say as one said of ancient 
cities: *perpauc8e antiquse civitates authores suos norunt.'" * 
In no case indeed can any Inn trace its history further back 
than the reign of Edward III., when "les apprentices en 
Hostells " are first heard of. f The Inns of Court appear to 
have been originally, as Lord Mansfield said, "voluntary 
societies," for they " are not corporations, and have no charter 
from the Crown." J 

As to the mode of acquisition by the various societies 
of their local habitations, the learned author of the 
Order of the Caif^ is of opinion that most of the smaller 
Inns were originally acquired by the apprentices by mere 
hiring from the actual owners, such temporary possession 
being in aftertimes made permanent by lease or purchase; 
and h§ thinks that the story of the greater Inns, which came 
to be known exclusively as the " Inns of Court," does not 
essentially differ from that of the lesser Inns. Such indeed 
appears to have been the case with regard to the Temple, 
which was let by the Knights Hospitallers, after the king's 
grant to them of the New Temple in 1324, "to divers 
apprentices of the law that came from Thavies Inn in 
Holbom," at a rent of £10. [J 

One of the earliest allusions to the existence of Inns or 
Hostels is to be found in the will of John Tavye, citizen 
and armourer. By this will, IT which is dated 1348, and 
enrolled in the Court of Hustings of the city of London, 
John Tavye devised to his wife Alicia certain property which 
he describes as **illud hospitium in quo apprenticii legis 
habitare solebant," which " hospitium " became, and is still, 
known as " Thavies Inn." 

We have no evidence, owing to the absence of records and 
trustworthy chronicles, that the Inns acquired any settled 
form of government until about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, when we first hear of Governors, Treasurers, 

* Coke, 3 Rep. Proem. 

t Year Book, 29 Edw. III., fo. 476 ; Duodalb, Orig. Jurid. p. 143. 

X Mex V. Gray's Inn. Douglas, p. 354. 

§ Order of the Coift p. 134. 

II DuoDALE, Orig. Jurid. p. 145. 

if Vide Coke, 10 Rep. Proem. 
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and Eeaders, such control as had been exercised up to that 
period over the affairs of the various houses being vested in 
the senior members of each society, who were commonly 
known by the name of " Ancient* " or '* Benchers." * 

At the Inner Temple, two, three, or four of the senior 
members of the* Inn were, from 26 Henry VII. to 8 Elizabeth^ 
annually appointed " Gubernatores " or "Governors," but it 
is not quite clear what their special functions were, f After 
the latter date the appointment of Governors ceased, and 
the management of the Inn became vested entirely in the 
hands of the Benchers, by whom one of their number was, 
and still is, annually elected to fill the office of Treasurer. 

The following passage, which is taken from the Intro- 
duction to Coke's Third Eeport, will serve to give some 
general idea of the constitution of the Inns and the relative 
positions and functions of their several members during the 
period covered by the " admittances " which form the subject 
of this paper: 

"As there be in the universities of Cambridge and Oxford divers 
degrees, as general Sophisters, Bachelors, Masters, Doctors, of whom 
be chosen men for eminent and judicial places, both in the Church 
and Ecclesiastical Courts, so in the profession of the law there are 
MootemenJ (which are those that argue readers' cases in houses of 
Chancery, both in terms and grand vacations). Of Mootemen, 
after eight years* study or thereabouts, are chosen Utterbarristers ; 
of these are chosen Readers in inns of Chancery. Of Utter- 
barristers, after they have been of that degree twelve years at 
least, are chosen Benchers, or Ancients; of which one, that is of 
the puisne sort, reads yearly in summer vacation, and is called a 
Single Reader ; and one of the Ancients that had formerly read 
reads in Lent vacation, and is called a Double Reader, and com- 
monly it is between his first and second reading about nine or ten 
years. § And out of these the King makes choice of his Attorney 
and Solicitor-General, his Attorney of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries, and Attorney of the Duchy ; and of these Readers are 
Serjeants elected by the King, and are, by the King's writ, called 
ad statum et gradum servientis ad legem; and out of these the 
King electeth one, two, or three, as please him, to be his Serjeants, 
which are called the King's Serjeants : of Serjeants are by the 
King also constituted the honourable and reverend Judges, and 
sages of the law. For the young student, which most commonly 
Cometh from one of the universities, for his entrance or beginning 

♦ Order of the Coif, p. 155. 

t For the list of these Governors see Duodale, Orig. Jurid. p. 172. 
X i'C, students. 

§ For the manner in which Readings were conducted at the Inner Temple, 
Cf. Dugdale, Orig. Jurid. pp. 158-161. 
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were first instituted and erected eight Houses of Chancery, to 
learn there the elements of the law, that is to say, Clifford's inn, 
Lyon's inn, Clement's inn, Barnard's inn. Staple's inn, Fumival's 
inn, Thavie's inn, and New inn; and each of these Houses con- 
sist of forty or thereabouts : for the Eeaders, Utterbarristers, 
Mootemen, and inferior Students are four famous and renowned 
Colleges, or Houses of Court, called The Inner Temple, to which 
the first three Houses of Chancery appertain ; Gray's Inn, to which 
the next two belong ; Lincoln's Inn, which enjoy eth the last two 
but one ; and the Middle Temple, which hath only the last : each 
of the Houses of Court consists of Readers above twenty; of 
Utterbarristers above thrice so many ; of young Gentlemen about 
the number of eight or nine score, who there spend their time in 
study of law, and in commendable exercises fit for gentlemen : the 
Judges of the law and Serjeants being commonly above the number 
of twenty, are equally distinguished into two higher and more 
eminent Houses, called Serjeants' Inn ; all these are not far distant 
from one another, and altogether do make the most famous univer- 
sity for profession of law only, or of any one human science that 
is in the world, and advanceth itself above all others, quantum 
inter vibuma cupressus. In which Houses of Court and Chancery, 
the readings and other exercises of the laws therein continually used 
are most excellent and behoofful for attaining to the knowledge of 
these laws : and of these things this taste shall suffice, for they 
would require, if they should be treated of, a treatise by itself." 

With reference to what is here said by Coke, it must be 
borne in mind that the division of the Inns into Inns of 
Court and Inns of Chancery did not obtain when the 
** hostels " of the apprentices of the law were first instituted. 
It was only in process of time that the greater and richer 
societies assumed the lead, and became exclusively known as 
Inns of Court, while the lesser and poorer houses sank into 
a position subordinate to and dependent upon their more 
fortunate rivals, and became entitled Inns of Chancery.* 

It must not be supposed that all, or even a moderate 
proportion of, the students who were admitted at an Inn 
became eventually " called " to the Bar. As a matter of fact, 
the number so called was extremely limited. By a general 
arrangement of the Judges and the Benchers of the four 
Inns of Court, made in 1596, it was agreed : 

"That hereafter none should be admitted to the Barr, but only 
such as be at the least seven years' continuance, and have kept the 
exercises within the House and abroad in Inns of Chancery, 
according to the orders of the House : 

« Order of the Coif, p. 162. 
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^^ Item, that there be in one year only four Utter-Barristers 
called in any Inne of Court (that is to say) in Easter Term, two, 
and in Michaelmas Term, two, &c." * 

and in the year 1624 it was further provided by certain 
orders, made for the better government of the Inns of Court 
and Chancery, that not more than eight members of any one 
Inn should be called to the Bar in any one year, and that no 
Utter-Barristers, except such as had been Eeaders in Houses 
of Chancery, should begin to practise publicly at any Bar at 
Westminster until they had been three years at the Bar.f 

The above regulations present a striking contrast to those 
which exist at the present day, when the number of " calls " 
is practically unlimited, the only requisites for such qualifi- 
cation being the keeping of terms for three years, instead of 
for seven as formerly, and the passing of a somewhat modest 
examination. 

It will be observed that to the list appended below are 
prefixed the names of six Devonians, of whom all sometime 
occupied the position of Benchers and Eeaders at the Inn, 
and three filled the oflBce of Treasurer. These six members 
were admitted prior to the institution of the Eegister of 
Admittances, and consequently the dates of their respective 
entries cannot be stated. 

In February of the year 1546-7 an order was made by the 
Masters of the Bench " that the Chief Butler do henceforth 
enter on a parchment EoU the names, surnames, habitations, 
and counties of every Fellow, and his special or general 
admittance, and the day and year thereof." In pursuance of 
this order a EoU, entitled A Booh of the Admittances of all 
Gentlemen since the Accession of King Edward the Sixth, was 
instituted, and has been continued down to the present time. 

A portion of such roll, extending from its commencement 
to the year 1660 (and including therein the names of about 
350 Devonians), and also a list of all members who have at 
any time down to the present been elected Benchers of the 
Inn, have been recently printed (for private circulation) by 
the direction of the Masters of the Bench. Copies of these 
works have been kindly supplied to me, and to them the 
present paper owes its origin. Each name, however, which is 
specified in the list below, has been compared and verified 
with its entry in the original roll, and I have to express my 
thanks to Mr. Pickering, the librarian, and also to the officials 
at the Treasury oflfice of the Inn, for their courtesy and 
assistance in this matter. 

* DuGDALE, Orig, Jurid, p. 316. f IHd. p. 317. 
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Date of 
Admittance. 

John Whyddon (Sir), Chagford. 

A.R* {dectvLSf sed non legebat) 1529. L.R. 1530 and 
1536. Treas. 1539. Serjeant-at-Law, 1547. King's 
Serjeant, 1551. Judge of the Queen's Bench, 1553. 
Knighted, 1554. Buried at Chagford, 1575. 

lAfe of — Prince's Worthies, p. 591. Foss's Judges of 
England, voL v. p. 545. 

Robert Chudley, Ashton. 

A.R 1530. L.R1537. Serjeant-at-Law, 1540. Treas. 1543. 

John Charles, Moreton and Tavistock. 

A.R 1551. (He did not read, however, — Gurdon 
being appointed ^^loco Johannia Charles.^* Vide Dug- 
dale, Orig, Jurid, p. 165.) 

John Prideaux, Nutwell. 

L.R 1552. A.R 1556. Serjeant-at-Law, 1554. 
King's and Queen's Serjeant, 1557. 

William Pole, Shute. 

A.R 1556 and 1561 (electus, sed nulla ledura), L.R. 
1562. Treas. 1564.t 

Thomas Williams, Stowford. 

L.R 1557. M.P. for Exeter and Speaker of the 
House of Commons, 1563. Buried at Harford, 1566. 

1547$ William Northleighe, Inwardleige. 

1551 Barnard Drake, Musburie. 

Eldest son of John Drake, of Ashe. Distinguished 
seaman. Knighted 1585. Died of gaol fever, at Exeter 
Assizes, 1585. Buried at Musbury. 

Life of — Prince's Worthies, p. 244. 

John flBtz, Tavistocke. 

Son of John Fitz, of Fitzford (for whom see Prince's 
Worthies,^, 301). M.P. for Tavistock, 1554. Killed,1606. 
Life of — Prince's Worthies, pp. 301-3. 

* In this list the following abbreviations are used: A. R.=» Autumn Reader, 
L.R.— Lent Reader, Treas. =^ Treasurer, B. —called to Bar, Bench — called to 
the Bench. 

t Prince, in his Worthies, and the author of the Introduction in Pole's 
Description of Devonshire^ assign the dignities held in the Inn by the above- 
named William Pole, to his son William Pole, the antiquary. It is obvious, 
however, that this is incorrect, as the antiquary was not admitted as a student 
to the Inn until the year 1678 [vide infra, anno 1578]. 

t The admittances for any particular year are to be read as extending over 
the twelve months commencing from November in such year, except those 
for the years 1647-1553, when February is the starting-point The entries 
for the year 1563 cover a period of 21 months ; i.e. from February of that 
year to November, 1554. All the entries in the roll of admittances are in 
Latin. In this list the original spelling of surnames and of. names of places 
is retained, but the Latin forms of christian names are replaced by their 
modem English equivalents. 
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Admitted 

1553 Thomas Eisden, Parkham. 

Bench, 1568. A.R 1569 {electits, nulla vero lectura^ 
causa pestUentice) and 1570. L.R 1578. Treas. 1580. 
Eecorder of Totnes. Buried in Harberton Church, 1641. 

Life q/"— Prince's Worthies, p. 545. 

William Whydon, Chageford. 

Son and heir of Sir John Whyddon, supra, 
Amicius Stuckley, Afton. 

1554 Gabriel Denys, Holcom. 
George Wyott, Brannton. 

Bench, 1574. AR. 1575 and 1586. Treas. 1589. 

George Yeo, Hatherleighe, 

Edward ffitz, Tavestocke. 

George Gale, Crediton. 

George Bodleighe, Crediton. 

Machyn's Diary, anno 1560 (Camd. Soc. 1847, p. 227), 
contains the following entry : " The tuwsday the xij day 
of Marche was slayne in Powlles chyrche-yerd on Master 
Bodeley a gentyllman of the Tempull by on of Master 
Alcokes servands wher he supyd the sam nyght at the 
Constabulles house of sant Martens the Sanctuarij. The 
xvj day of Marche whentt to berehyng [from the] BeH in 
Carttar lane on Master Bodeley , . . and ther fechyd 
hym a C ge[ntlemen] and odur to bryng hym to the 
Tempull, and xx clarkes syngyng, and after bered." 

1555 Walter Smythe, Totnesse. 
Walter Warwicke, Holbeton. 

1556 Anthony Leighe, Loveston. 
Humfrey Smythe, Colompton. 

Bench, 1574. AR 1577. L.R. 1587. 
1558 Richard Northeleighe, Inwardleighe. 
Thomas Sturt, Sturte. 
George Cary, Cockington. 

M.P. for Dartmouth, 1586 ; for Devon, 1588. Knighted. 
Lord Deputy of Ireland. Buried at Cockington, 1615. 

Life of — Prince's Worthies, p. 196. Trans, Devon, 
Assoc, vol. vi. p. 276 (R. Dymond). 
1559. Philip Risden, Parkham. 

John Holwell, Holcombrokus. 
Charles Broughton, Molon. 
William Drewe, St. Leonards. 
Richard Bellewe, Branton. 
Richard Burneby, Bratton. 
John Wood, Northe Tawton. 
Charles Grilles, Tavestocke. 
Hugh Edgecombe, Armington. 
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Admitted 

1559 Edward Whyddon, Chagford. 

A son of Sir John Whyddon, »apra, 

1560 James Howper, Musbury. 
Thomas Kidgway, Torre. 

M.P. for Dartmouth, 1584. Father of Thomas 
Kidgway, Earl of Londonderry, for whose admittance 
vide infra, anno 1583. Buried in Tormohun Church, 
1598. C/. Prince's WoHhiee, p. 550. 

Edward Drewe, Sharpham. 

Bench, 1581. L.K. 1584. Recorder of London and 
of Exeter, 1592. Serjeant-at-Law, 1589. Queen's 
Serjeant, 1596. M.P. for Lyme Eegis, 1584; for 
Exeter, 1588; for London, 1592. Buried in Broadclyst 
Church, 1622. 

Life of — Prince's Worthies, p. 253. 

Thomas Umpton, Shellingford. 
Paul Worthe, Barnestable. 
John Drewe, Newton Sentsyers. 
John Trobridge, Crediton. 
Francis Mallett, Beaford. 
Hugh Wyott, Braunton. 
Hugh Culme, MoUond. 
Christopher Manynge, Barnstable. 
Eichard Carye, Cockington. 
William Wotton, Cotton. 

1561 John Charles, Tavystocke. 
John Marwood, Ayolbarton. 
Lawrence Eadford, Rockbere. 
John Chichester, Hall. 
Thomas Molford, Chulmeley. 
Thomas Maynard, Plymouth. 
John Owene, Worrington. 
Francis fiStz, Tavistocke. 
John Parker, Exeter. 

1562 Richard Prudeaux, Salcombe. 
Thomas Eowpe, Molton. 
Arthur Carewe, Haccombe. 
John Stucley, Afton. 

Hugh ffortescue, fiSUe. 

William Pollard, Harwood. 
1563* 
1564 Hugh Acland, Lankay. 

Christopher Martyn, Plymton. 

* Admittances suspended, owing to the pla^e, from July, 1563, to April, 
1564. 
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Admitted 

1564 John Hele, Plymmouthe. 

Bench, 1586. L.E. 1591. Eecorder of Exeter, 1593. 
M.P. Plympton, 1585; Exeter, 1593, 1601. Serj.-aUaw, 
1594. Queen's Serj., 1602. King's Serj., 1603. Knighted 
at coronation James I., 1603. Buried Wembury, 1608. 
Life o/— Prince's Worthies^ p. 399. Moore's History 
of Devon, p. 271. Woolrych's Eminent Serjeants, voL i. 
p. 172. Gf also the Egerton Papers, and Manningham's 
Diary (Camd. Soc. 1868, p. 36). 

Richard Kyrkham, Blakedowne. 

Robert Carye, Cockington. 

Henry Chichester, Arlington. 

Leonard Northleigh, OcMngton. 

1565 Robert Eveleighe, Holcombe. 

1566 Humphrey More, Columpton. 
William Waldron, Bradefild. 
William Peter, Torbrian. 
James Sandford, Kilmounton. 
Hercules Pyne, Axmouth. 
Thomas Gyfiford, Hallisbury. 

1567 Thomas Marshall, Tyngrave. 
Charles Beare, Hunsham. 
William Pollard, Horwod. 
Thomas fifurseden, Cadbury. 
Walter Wotton, Engleborne. 
Leonard Vicary, Dunkeswell. 
Thomas Pomrye, Ingesdon. 
William Westofer, Shute. 

John Hugmore, Buckland Barron. 

1571 William Baker, Modbury. 
Giles Rysdon, Parkham. 
Joseph Holland, Apsham. 

An antiquary. Author of Opinion Concefrning the 
Aritiquity, Power, ^c, of Parliament, and other writings. 
Life of — Moore's History of Devon, p. 260. 

1572 Benjamin Isacke, Nimiti Epu (? Bishop's Nympton). 
George flfortescue, flfylle. 

Walter Hele, Lueston. 

1573 Anthony Hals, Efforde. 
William Antony, Pynhow. 

1574 Edmund Prydeaux, Houldsworthy. 

B. 1584. Bench, 1596. AR. 1598. L.R. 1615. 
Treas. 1608. Sheriff of Devon, 1608. Created a 
baronet, 1622. Buried at Farway, 1628. 

Life of — Prince's Worthies, p. 507* 

1574 John Molford, Chulmeley. 

1575 George Southcote, Shillingford. 
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Admitted 

1576 Philip Pyne, Estdowne. 
Richard Loves, Ogbere. 
John Wyott, Braunton. 
Thomas Williams, Stoforde. 

1577 John Hatche, Aller. 

Peter Southcott, Bovye Tracye. 

1578 Balthaser Boteler, Parkeham. 

Giles Risdon, junior, son of Thomas Bisdon [supra, 
John Baker, Ilfercombe. anno 1553]. 

John Hele, junior, Holbeton. 
Bench, 1601. A.R. 1604. 
William Poole, Shute, son and heir of William Poole, 
a Bencher [vide supra]. 

The distinguished antiquary. Of Exeter College, Oxford, 

Sheriff of Devon, 1603. Knighted, 1606. Buried at 

Colyton, 1635. Author of The Description of Devonshire. 

Life of — Prince's Worthies, p. 604. Pole's Description 

of Devon, Introd.* 

Hugh Drake, Asshe. 

1579 Anthony Maypowder, Holdesworthie. 
William Kyrkham, Pynne. 
Edward Hatche, Exminster. 
Gawen Glasse, Haccombe. 

B. 1603. 

1580 Lewis Darte, Barnestaple. 

? M.P. for Barnstaple, 1586. 
Elizeus Hele, Brickeston. 

B. 1590. Bench, 1603. A.R 1605. L.R 1626. 
Treaa. 1614. A distinguished benefactor, known as 
** Pious uses Hele." Buried in Exeter Cathedral, 1635. 

Life of — Prince's Worthies, p. 402. 
Edward Hancock, Combemartin. 

Recorder of Exeter. M.P. for Barnstaple, 1601. 
Richard Edgecombe, Tavestoke. 

M.P. for Totnes, 1588. 
William Strode, Newenham. 

M.P. Plympton, 1601, 1603, 1620, 1625; Devon, 1623. 

1581 Warwick Hele, Plymmouthe, son of John Hele, sen. 

[supra, anno 1564]. 

M.P. for Plymouth, 1597; Plympton, 1605, 1620,1625. 
Sheriff of Devon, 1619. Cf Prince's Worthies, p. 401. 

1582 Thomas Ball, Torington. 
John Pearde, Barstaple. 
Henry Pollard, South Molton. 

1583 Thomas Rigewey, Torwood. 

Son of Thomas Ridgway (supra, anno 1560. M.P. 

* Fide note supra on William Pole, the Bencher. 
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Admitted 

for Devon, 1603. Employed by James I. in planting 
English colony in Ireland. Created a baronet, 1612; 
Baron Eidgway, 1616 ; Earl of Londonderry, 1622. 
Life of — Prince's Worthies^ p. 548. 

1583 John Chechester, Bisshopps Stoughton. 
Eoger Pridys [Prideaux], Torringfcon. 
Philip Eysdon, junior, Buckland Bruer. 

B. 1592. 

1584 John ffortescue, ffelley. 
John Cane, Chivalstone. 
Thomas Hele, Holbeton. 

Sheriff of Devon, 1618. 
John Lowman, fifarway. 

Thomas Eisdon, Bableigb, Parkham, son of Thomas 
Eisdon, a Bencher [supra, anno 1553]. 

B. 1592. Bench, 1610. A.E. 1612. 

1585 William Holland, Weare. 

1586 Edmund Wakeham, Stancombe, in Sherford. 

1588 James Martyn, Plympton. 
Humphrey Weare, Halberton. 

B. 1597. Bench, 1612. L.E. 1613. Eecorder of 
Tiverton, 1620. M.P. for Tiverton, 1623. 
Nicholas PoUexfen, Yealmeton. 
Eichard Eydgewaye, Tormond. 
George Eydgwey, Tormond. 
Eichard Southecott, Shillingforde. 

1589 Eobert Drake, Lyttleham. 

B. 1598. A public benefactor in the county. Buried 
at Littleham, 1628. 

Life of — Prince's Worthies, p. 271. 
Paul Wryght, Plimpton Marie. 

Bench, 1612. 
Arthur Aclande, Aclande. 
Leonard Yeo, Hatherley. 
John lidston, Dartmouth. 
Arthur PoUarde, Horewood. 

1590 Eobert Bassett, Hunnton Court. 

Knighted, 1599. He was the father of Colonel Arthur 
Bassett, the distinguished Eoyalist commander, for whom 
see Prince's Worthies, p. 113. 
Thomas Carewe, Exeter. 
John Whyddon, Chagford. 
Edmund Speccott, Thorneburye. 
Thomas Gale, Crediton. 

B. 1600. 
George Stoforde, St. Marie Atrey. 

VOL. XVII. R 
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Admitted 

1590 Thomas Moncke, Marten. 

The father of Geoige, Duke of Albemarle, and Nicholas, 
Bishop of Hereford. 

1591 Thomas Berkeley, Okenbury. 
Nicholas Hele, Holbeton. 

A son of John Hele, Serjeant-at-Law [supra^ anno 1564]. 
M.P. for Liskeard, 1620-25. 
Bichard Culme, Holland. 

1592 Boger Speccott, Thomeburye. 

B. 1603. 
Boger Molford . . . Devon, 
Bichard Cover, Tyverton. 

Thomas Drewe, son and heir of Edward Drewe, Serjeant- 
at-Law [supra, anno 1560]. 

Sheriff of Devon, 1613. 

1593 George Southcot, Shillyngforde. 
Bichard Duke, Otterton. 
Bichard Carey, Eide. 

George Peter, Torbryan. 
Bichard Harvie, Aylesbere. 
Humphrey Peter, Northlewe. 

B. 1603. " 
Edward Southcott, Shyllyngforde. 

1594 WiUiam Ball, Totnes. 
Henry Hele, Prutterton. 
George Bawleigh, Exmouth. 

1595 Arthur Badford, St. Leonards, son and heir of Lawrence 

Badford, deceased [supra, anno 1561]. 
Francis Bynforde, Wyllande. 

1596 Bichard Hals . . . IDevon. 

1597 Thomas Heale, Hatherleighe. 
Charles Courtney, Molande. 
Barnard Luxton, Winckleigh. 
Bobert fifowlynge, St. Marie Autree. 

B. 1606. 
George Baron, Plimoth. 

1598 John Bychards, Tyverton. 
Lewis Hele, Holbeton. 

B. 1607. 

1599 Bichard Hawkyns, Plymouth. 

1600 Edmund Arscott, Tettcott. 
Bobert Duke, Otterton. 

B. 1610. 

1601 Edmund Yeo, Northe Petherwynge. 
William Courtney (Sir), Powderham. 

Sheriff of Devon, 1611. One of the undertakers for 
the better planting of Ireland. 
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Admitted 

1601 Walter Hele, Credeton, son of John Hele, Serjeant- 

at-Law, formerly a Bencher [supra, anno 1564], 

1602 Thomas Ayle worth, Polleslowe. 
Henry Walrond, Bradfield. 

1603 Eobert Kowe, Stanton. 
John Cudmore, Templeton. 

B. 1612. 
George Gary, Allwyngton. 
Simon Brydemtton, Exeter. 

1604 Adrian Sweete, Modburye. 

1605 Thomas Gewen, Worrington. 
Robert Norleighe, Alphington. 

1606 John Poole, Shute. 

Eldest son of Sir William Pole, knight. Created a 
baronet, 1628. M.P. for Devon, 1625. 
William Giflforde, Parkham. 
William Perret, Geston, West Alvyngton. 

B. 1615. 
Anthony Dennys, Orley. 

1607 Thomas Vigures, West Putferd. 
John Davye, Credeton. 

Created a baronet, 1641. 
Charles Vaughan, Exeter. 
Matthew Stile, Alphington. 
William Dyer, Malboroughe. 

1608 Peter Prideaux, Netherton, son and heir of Edmund 

Prideaux, a Bencher [supra, anno 1574], 
John Drake, Ashe. 
William ffrye, Yartie. 
Samuel BoUe, Heannton. 

M.P. for Devon, 1640; for Callington, 1665. 

Henry Eolle, Heannton. 

B. 1616 (sub nomine Henry Kowland). Bench, 1633. 
A.R 1637 {nulla vero leetura, causa pestUeniice) and 1638. 
L.R. 1639. Serjeant-at-Law, 1640. Recorder of Dor- 
chester, 1636. M.P. for Callington, 1620-24; Truro, 
1625-28. Judge of King's Bench, 1645. Chief Justice 
of the Upper Bench, 1648. Retired, 1655. Buried in 
Shapwick Church, Somersetshire, 1656. Author of 
Cases B, R, 1614-25, and of Abridgement des plusieurs 
cases et resolutions du common ley. 

Life of — Foss's Judges, vol. vi p. 472. 

Philip Wyott, Branton. 

B. 1618. Bench, 1641. L.R 1643, but neglected to 
read. {Acts of Pari, Inner Temple, Nov, 5th, 1649,) 

K 2 
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Admitted 

1609 John Upton, Lupton. 

M.P. for Dartmouth, 1625, 1627, and 1640. 
Hugh ffoi'tescue, Weare. 
Samuel Hele, Fleete. 
Charles Darte, Plimothe. 
John Champnowne, Modhury. 

1610 Thomas Duke, Otterton. 
John Bury, Collaton. 

1611 Hugh Wyott, Braunton. 
Edmund Walrond, Bovey. 
William Browne, Tavystocke. 

The author of Britannia's Pastorals, The Sliepherd^s 
Pipe, &c. 

Life of — Prince's Worthies, p. 95. Trans. Devon. 
Assoc, vol. vi. p. 531 (J. K. Chanter). 
Periam Pole, Shute. 

Cf. Pole's Descrip. Deo. Introd. p. xiii. 
John Acland, Aclande. 

1612 William Drake, Ashe. 

Richard Stoforde, St. Marye Ottery. 
John Weare. Halberton. 
B. 1621. 

1613 Thomas Drake, Wyscombe. 
William Slee, Tyverton. 

Thomas Cruse, Ashburton, son and heir of George Cruse. 

B. 1626. 
William Strode, Mevey, son of Sir William Strode. 

M.P. for Berealston, 1623-29, and 1640. One of the 
five members imprisoned in the Tower, 1629, for opposing 
the measures of the king. 
Edward Chave, Burlescombe. 

1614 John PoUexfen, Kitley. 
Richard Plumleighe, Dartmouth. 

Henry Copleston, Bowden, son and heir of Arthur 

Copleston, deceased. 
Richard Savery, son and heir of Samuel Savery, late 
of Totnes. 
B. 1623. 
Thomas Hele, Holbeton. 

Created a baronet, 1627. M.P. for Plympton, 1627 
and 1640; for Okehampton, 1661. 

1615 Peter Speccott, Thornebury, son and heir of Sir John 

Speccott, Knt. 
Paul Speccott, Thornebury, second son of Sir John 
Speccott, Knt. 

M.P. for Bossinay, East Looe, and Newport, 1623-29. 
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Admitted 

1615 WUliam Pole, Collyton. 

Edmund Prydeaux, second son of Edmund Prydeaux, 
a Bencher [supra, anno 1574]. 

B. 1623. Bench, 1641. Treas. 1648-59. M.P. for 
Lyme Regis, 1640-53. Recorder of Exeter. Commis- 
sioner of the Great Seal, Attorney-General, and Post- 
master-General, during the Commonwealth. 

Life of — Prince's Worthies, p. 508. Moore's History 
of Devon, p. 275. 

fiferdinando Crimes, Buckland. 

William Preston, Upotterye. 

Thomas Prideaux, Nuttwell. 

1616 John Cullomore, Branton. 
Edmund Carew, Byckleighe. 
Henry Carew, Byckleighe. 
Anthony Lethbridge, Nymytracy. 
Arthur Bassett, Humpton. 
John Chichester, Hall. 

1617 Samuel Isacke (?) [vide post, anno 1641], 

1618 Charles Reynell, son and heir of George Reynell, of 

.... Devon. 
John Yeo, Hatherley. 
William Chanon, ToUyton. 
John ffortescue, Bucland ffileigh, son and heir of Roger 

ffortescue. 
George Yeo, Huish, son and heir of Leonard Yeo. 
Richard Duke, Otterton, son and heir of Richard Duke 

[supra, anno 1593]. 

1619 Thomas Williams, Stoforde, son and heir of Thomas 

Williams [supra, anno 1576]. 
Robert Duke, Otterton, second son of Richard Duke 

[supra, anno 1593]. 
Robert Collins, St. Marie Autrye, son and heir of 

Robert Collins, deceased. 
Daniel Cudmore, Leigha 

B. 1628. Buried in the Temple Church, 1631. {Vide 

Dugdale, Orig. Jurid, p. 181.) 
Nicholas Weare, Exeter, son and heir of Nicholas Weare. 
Richard Chiechester, Wydworthy, son and heir of Hugh 

Chichester. 

1620 Anthony Blackmoore, Bishopps Nimpton, son of Hugh 

Blackmore. 

1621 Robert Collamore, Uplomyne,son and heir of Christopher 

CoUamore. 
Hugh Culme, Cannon Leighe, son and heir of Richard 
Culme, of Molland. 
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Admitted 

1621 I^onard Darr, Halwell. 

B. 1630. 

1622 George Eawleighe, Withicombe, son and heir of George 

Eawleighe. 
Thomas Hatch, Adler, son and heir erf Arthur Hatch. 

1623 William Drewe, Brodehembury, son and heir of Sir 

Thomas Drewe [mpraf anno 1592]. 

1624 Thomas Beare, Huntsham, son and heir of John Beare. 
John Were, son and heir of Humphrey Weare, deceased, 

formerly a Bencher [supra, anno 1588]. 

1626 Roger Langford, ffillye. 

William Way, Torrington Magna, son and heir of 
William Way. 

1627 Henry Hele, ffleete Dammarell. 

1628 William Putt, Gittesham, son of Nicholas Putt. 
Christopher Clobery, Brodstone, son of John Clobery. 
Nicholas Slannyng, Bickley. 

Recorder of Plympton. M.P. for Plympton and 
Penryn, 1640. Knighted, 1631. A distinguished 
Cavalier commander, and Governor of Pendennis Castle. 
Slain at Siege of Bristol, 1643. 
Life of — Prince's Worthies, p. 566. 
George Cary, Bradford, son and heir of Sir Edward 
Gary, Knt. 

1629 Edmund Prideaux, Soldon, second son of Humphrey 

Prideaux, deceased. 

Sheriff of CornwaU, 1664. 

1630 John Barton, Silferton, second son of Humphrey Barton. 

B. 1639. 
William firy, Yartie, son and heir of William fifty, sen. 

[swpra, anno 1608], 
William Waldrond, Broadfeild, son and heir of Henry 

Waldrond [supra, anno 1602]. 

1631 Arthur Upton, Lupton, son and heir of John Upton 

[supra, anno 1609]. 
M.P. for Devon, 1654. 
Humfrey Gilberd, Greenway, son and heir of Rawleigh 
'yi% Gilberd. 

John Davy, Greedy, son and heir of John Davy 
[supra, anno 1607]. 

Sheriff of Devon, 1671. M.P. for Saltash, 1681. 
William Davy, second son of John Davy, Greedy. 

B. 1639. 
Thomas Sampson, Coliton, son and heir of John 
Sampson. 

1632 Walter Younge, Colliton, second son of Walter Younga 
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Admitted 

1632 Thomas Shapcott, Exeter, son and heir of Thomas 

Shapcott. 
B. 1641. 

1633 Francis Drake, Buckland, son and heir of Sir Francis 

Drake, Bart. 

M.P. f or Berealston, 1646; and for Newport^ Cornwall, 

1660. 
Robert Warren, Modbnry, son and heir of Robert Warren. 
Peter Deymond, Tiverton, son of William Deymond. 

1634 William Weston, Membry, son and heir of William 

Weston, deceased. 
Nicholas Dennys, Ilfordcombe, son of Thomas Dennys, 
deceased. 

B. 1646. Bench, 1662. Disbenched and fined one 
hundred marks for refusmg to read, Nov. 7th, 1669. 
(Acts of Pari. Inner Temple,) M.P. for Barnstaple, 1660, 

1635 Thomas Drake, Buckland, second son of Sir Francis 

Drake, Bart. 

1636 Thomas Hele, second son of Lewis Hele, a Barrister 

[supra, anno 1598]. 

1637 Edmund Prideaux, Neatherton, son and heir of Sir Peter 

Prideaux, Bart, [supra, anno 1608]. 
B. 1659. 

John Prideaux, Neatherton, second son of Sir Peter 

Prideaux, Bart. 
Robert ffortescue. Ware Gifford, second son of Hugh 

ffortescue. 
John Vaughan, Otery St. Marie, son and heir of Charles 

Vaughan. 
Thomas Gibbons, Coe, son and heir of William Gibbons, 

deceased. 
B. 1646. 

1638 Edward Pyne, East Downe, son and heir of Edward 

Pyne. 
John Wollacome, Roborrough, son and heir of John 

WoUacome. 
Richard Dyer, Yard, son and heir of William Dyer. 
John Cadwoodleigh, son and heir of Bartholomew Cad- 

woodleigh, of . . Devon. 

1639 Edward Lyde, alias Joyner, Exeter, son and heir of 

William Lyde, alias Jojmer, deceased. 

Translated the Odes of Horace into English verse. An 
officer in the Royalist army. 
John Drake, Culliton, son and heir of William Drake, 
deceased. 
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Admitted 

163y Servington Saleme, Shikton, son and heir of Christopher 

Salerne. 
Warwick Hele, Winston, son and heir of Warwick Hele 

[supra, anno 1581]. 
Henry Luscombe, Luscombe, Eottery, son and heir of 

Henry Luscombe. 
Kobert Hatch, Satterley. 

1640 Eobert Eollej Heanton, son and heir of Sir Samuel 

Eolle, Knt. [supra, anno 1608]. 

M.P. for Devon, 1654 and 1658; for Callington, 1660. 
John Newton, Cmbberton, son and heir of John Newton. 
John Heard, Biddeford, son and heir of John Heard. 
John fifounteyn, Stokyngham, son and heir of John 

fifounteyn. 
Nicholas ffounteyn, Stokyngham, second son of John 
fifounteyn. 
B. 1654. 
Leonard Bote, Clauton, son and heir of John Bote. 
B. 1661. 

1641 Eichard Isacke, Exeter, son and heir of Samuel Isacke 

[? supra, ann^ 1617]. 
B. 1650. 
John Nutcombe, Cleahanger, son and heir of Nicholas 
Nutcombe. 
B. 1650. 
Allan Belfeild, Payngton, son and heir of Allan Belfeild. 

B. 1657. 
George Drake, Ashe, second son of Sir John Drake, 
Knt., deceased. 

1644 John Drake, Ashe. 

Created a baronet, 1660. M.P. for Bridport, 1660. 

1645 John Tuckfield, Crediton, son and heir of Thomas 

Tuckfield. 
John Mosyer, Bridford, son and heir of Stephen Mosyer. 
B. 1653. Bench, 1669. A.R. 1673. Treas. 1688. 
Serjeant-at-Law, 1680. Buried in the Temple Church, 
August 13th, 1697. 
Walter Younge, Stoadcombe, Axsworth [? Axmouth], 
son and heir of Sir John Younge, Knt. 

M.P. for Lyme Regis, 1660; for Dartmouth, 1666; 
for Honiton, 1681. 
Eichard Duke, Otterton, son and heir of Eobert Duke. 
M.P. for Ashburton, 1679. 

1646 George Trowbridge, Trowbridge, in Kirton. 

1648 Thomas Weare, Silferton, second son of John Weare, a 
Barrister of the Tnn [supra, anno 1612], 
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Admitted 

1649 Edmund PoUexfen, Yealpton. 

B. 1656. Bench, 1674. 

1650 Edward Risden, Babeleigh. 

1651 Roger Wollacombe, Combe, son and heir of John 

WoUacombe. 
Henry Polexfen, Shorforde, son and heir of Andrew 
Polexfen. 

B. 1658. Bench, 1674. L.R 1683. One of Counsel 
for the Seven Bishops, 1687. Serjeant-at-Law, 1689. 
Knighted, 1688. M.P. for Exeter, 1688-89. Attorney- 
General and Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 1689. 
Buried in Woodbury Church, 1691. 

Life o/— Fosses Judges^ vol. vil p. 334. 

1652 John Ryder, Heale, son and heir of John Ryder. 
John Harris, Plymouth, son and heir of John Harris. 

1653 Roger Tuckfield, son of Roger Tuckfield, of . . . Devon. 
Arthur Perryman, Plympton Mary. 

1654 Thomas Clarke, Holcombe Rogus. 
Edward Berry, Exeter. 
Thomas Leigh, Tiverton. 

1655 William Bruton, Exeter, son and heir of William Bruton. 
Thomas Mander, ffarnell. 

Thomas Docton, Docton, Hartland. 
Dennis Rolle, Heanton. 
George Chudleigh, Aishton. 
Southcott Luttrell, Saunton Court. 
Edward Luttrell, Hartlande Abby. 

1656 Stephen Treville, Budsheade. 
John Wynde, Hunsham. 

B. 1663. 
John ffry, Yartye. 
John Gayer, Plymouth. 
John Sparke, Plymouth. 
John Flemminge, Bideford. 
William Bragg, Sadbury, Thomecombe. 

1657 William Gould, Exeter. 

1658 John Mediford, Exeter. 

Olive'r Greene, Enssham, Exeter. 
John Glasse, Ugborough. 

B. 1668. 
Nicholas Morris, Warrington. 
1659* 

* There were no admittances of students from Devonshire between 
November of this year and November 1660. 
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At a meeting of the Council of this Association, held at 
Ashburton in the year 1876, it was resolved to appoint a 
Committee " to prepare memoirs on Devonshire Celebrities.*' 
In 1879 the terms of this resolution were considerably ampli- 
fied " for the purpose of compiling a list of deceased Devon- 
shire Celebrities, as well as an index of the entire Bibliography 
having reference to them ; that the list consist exclusively of 
Celebrities horn in Devonshire^ The portion which I have 
placed in Italics has been omitted from the instructions since 
the year 1882. 

Hitherto there has been no recognition whatever by this 
Association of those eminent men who, from " the accident 
of birth," may be and are claimed by other counties, but 
whose lives and labours in this county fully entitle them to 
be regarded as sons of Devon, and to be included in its 
Valhalla. 

Amongst the number who fall under this category perhaps 
no name could be mentioned for having a better title to be 
enrolled in the list of the Celebrities, or rather of the Worthies 
of Devon, than that of the Eev. Dr. George Oliver, our great 
ecclesiastical antiquary, whose numerous works, relating 
principally to this county, and constituting the standard 
authorities on the subjects they describe, must amply justify 
his undeniable claims to be considered as a Devon worthy. 
This is farther strengthened by the circumstance that more 
than two-thirds of his life were spent in this county. 

Born in Newington, Surrey, on February 9th, 1781, he 
came to Exeter on October 27th, 1807 (the year following his 
entrance into holy orders), and from that time until the day 
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of his death, which took place on March 23rd, 1861 — that is 
to say, for fifty-four years — he was a denizen of Exeter, faith- 
fully discharging the duties of his office of Eoman Catholic 
priest, until old age compelled him to resign them into other 
hands ten years prior to his decease. His life ordinarily was 
a peaceful and, comparatively speaking, an uneventful one ; 
but he came into prominent notice during the dreadful out- 
break of cholera in Exeter during the year 1832, when his 
entire abnegation of self, and indefatigable attention to the 
sick and dying, gained him the esteem of all. His leisure 
appears to have been wholly devoted to those literary inves- 
tigations and pursuits which resulted in the publication of 
his valuable contributions to the history, more especially to 
the ecclesiastical historj'^, of this county. 

The literary records of this century contain no more re- 
markable coincidence than that there should be living as 
contemporaries, two clergymen, each of whom was known as 
" the Eev. Dr. George Oliver," and both of them of eminent 
literary abilities, especially with regard to parochial antiquities. 
From this point, however, their opinions and habits diverged, 
one of them being a Roman Catholic priest, the other a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and a Freemason. 

As would naturally be expected, this similarity of name 
has led to much confusion among book collectors and others 
in assigning the proper works to each author, and this has 
been materially increased by the serious errors committed in 
the two Standard Bibliographical Dictionaries of Lowndes 
and Allibone. In that of the former (edit. 1861) the whole 
of the works of both writers are assigned to the "Eev. George 
Oliver, d.d., of Exeter." It is, however, not difficult to 
separate those belonging to each in the list which follows, as of 
the thirty-six given in detail, the first eight are all that belong 
to our local antiquary. The confusion is far greater and worse 
in character in Allibone's work (published in 1878), where 
the works of both are included under the following name : 

"Oliver, George, d.d., formerly vicar of Clee, Lincoln, now 
incumbent of the Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton, Past D.G.M. 
for Lincolnshire, and Past D.G.M. of the Grand Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts, has gained celebrity by his learned works on Freemasonry, 
and is also well known as a zealous student of topographical 
antiquities." 

It is somewhat singular that the first work on the list is 
the Historic Collections of our Exeter antiquary ! Of thirty- 
two works enumerated by Allibone Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 19, and 22 
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are by Dr. Oliver, of Exeter; Nos. 6, 8, 10, 23, and 24 are 
antiquarian, &c., works by the vicar of Clee, the remainder 
being on Masonic subjects by the same writer. In the cata- 
logues of more than one public library I have noticed the 
productions of both authors intermingled and combined under 
one name. In the catalogue of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
they appear under three heads : 

" George Oliver ^d.d.), of Exeter. 
George Oliver (d.d.), Freemason. 
George Oliver (d.d.)."* 

The pages of Notes and Queries contain the only notice I 
have been able to discover on the subject of this extraordinary 
literary coincidence, and of the confusion to which it gave 
rise. A Devonian (3rd S. V. 137) draws attention to the two 
writers bearing the same name, and enquires if they were 
related to each other. This is followed by the editorial 
remark : ** Future biographers and bibliographers, it is to be 
feared, will be sorely puzzled in assigning to each of the 
above authors his own special productions." In reply F. C. H. 
(3rd S. V. 202), " an intimate friend and frequent correspon- 
dent " of the Exeter Doctor, states, " There was no relationship 
between him and the Protestant Doctor of the same name. 
They were of course often confounded with each other, and 
the Catholic D.D. has told me of amusing mistakes made, and 
that he often received letters intended for his namesake, as 
no doubt the other received some intended for him." 

The main object of this paper is to give a correct, succinct, 
and, as far as may be possible, complete bibliographical list 
of the various works of our Dr. Oliver, as I may properly 
term him, whose works relate principally to Devon and Corn- 
wall, and in so doing I feel I am performing an act of simple 
justice to his memory in absolving his name from any work 
on Freemasonry, as his religious opinions precluded him from 
being a member of any secret society. 

To make my paper of direct practical service to lovers of 
books and others, and to assist in remedying the confusion 
that has been hitherto experienced in assigning any of the 
Oliverian works to its proper author, I will first enumerate 
those productions of the Masonic Doctor which are most 
likely to be confounded with those of our local worthy. 

♦ During the present year a literary friend of mine made enquiry in the 
shop of a leading London bookseller for a copy of Dr. Oliver's Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Devonshire^ and received for reply that he had none in stock, 
but that he could furnish him with a copy of his Antiquities of Freemasonry, 
A somewhat similar answer has fallen within my own experience. 
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George Oliver, d.d., born at Popple wick, November 5 th, 
1782, became Head Master of Great Grimsby Grammar 
School ; entered holy orders in 1817, and became successively 
vicar of Glee, vicar of Scopwick, rector of Wolverhampton, 
and rector of South Hykeham. He died in 1867. In the 
year previous to his decease he published, F* Bryde of Gryme; 
an ApologuCy containing the following dedication : " At the 
age of 84 years the following pages are inscribed as a souvenir 
of friendship, and a kindly farewell to the inhabitants of 
Grimsby and Glee, by their former Parish Minister, with sole 
charge for a period of 17 years, and now their obedient 
servant and well-wisher, Geo. Oliver." His topographical 
works are confined to Wolverhampton, Lincolnshire, and 
Yorkshire. He was the author of all Masonic works under 
his name, and several of them contain his portrait. In all of 
them he appears in Masonic costume, as well as in a large 
engraved portrait published separately. 

1. The Monumental Antiquities of Great Grimsby. An essay 
towards ascertaining its origin and ancient population. Containing 
also a brief account of two magnificent Churches and the five 
Religious Houses, which were once the grace and ornament of the 
town ; an abstract of the Charters and privileges of the Borough ; 
biographical notices of eminent natives of Grimsby ; lists of High 
Stewards, Members of Parliament, &c. Hull, 1825, 8vo, pp. xvj. 
123. 2 plates. 

2. The History and Antiquities of the Conventual Church 
of St. James, Great Grimsby; and Notes illustrative and ex- 
planatory. Grimsby, 1829, 8vo, pp. 52. 

3. The History and Antiquities of the Town and Minster 
of Beverley, in the County of York, from the most early period ; 
with Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the Abbeys of Watton 
and Meaux, the Convent of Haltemprise, the Villages of Cotting- 
ham, Leckonfield, Bishop and Cherry Burton, Walkington, Eisby, 
Scorburgh, and the Hamlets comprised within the Liberties of 
Beverley. Beverley, 1829, 4to, pp. xxiij. 575. 6 plates. 

4. An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Collegiate 
Church of Wolverhampton, in the County of Stafford. Wolver- 
hampton, 1836, 8vo, Is 4, pp. 197. 3 plates. 

5. History of the Holy Trinity Guild, at Sleaford, with an 
account of its Miracle Plays, Eeligious Mysteries, and Shows, 
as practised in the fifteenth century. And an Introduction 
delineating the changes that have taken place in the locaUties 
of heath and fen, castle and mansion, convent and hall, within 
the district about Sleaford since that period. To which is added 
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an Appendix, detailing the traditions which still prevail, and 
a description of the Lincoln pageants, exhibited during the visit 
of King James to that city. Lincoln, 1837, 8vo, pp. vij, 135. 
1 plate. 

6. Temple Bruer and its Elnights. Trails, of Lincoln Topog, 
8oc., 1843, pp. 67-86. Plan and plate. 

7. An Account of the Eeligious Houses formerly situated on the 
eastern side of the River Witham, being the substance of certain 
papers read before the Lincoln Topographical Society in the year 
1842. With numerous illustrative notes. London, 1846, 12mo, 
pp. xviij. 187. 

8. The existing remains of the Ancient Britons within a small 
district lying between Lincoln and Sleaford. London, 1846, 8vo, 
pp. 57. 

A short article on the same subject appears in the Appendix to 
No. 7. 

9. An account of the discovery of British urns near Wold- 
Newton, Lincolnshire, in 1828. Jowm, of ArchceoL Inst, vol. vi. 
p. 184 (1849). 

List of Works of the Eev. Dr. G. Oliver, of Exeter, 
arranged chronologically. 

1. Historic Collections, relating to the Monasteries in Devon. 
By the Reverend George Oliver, of Exeter. Exeter : Printed by 
R Cullum, 1820. 8vo, Is. 2, pp. vij. 150, Ixxxiij. Is. 8. 

Erroneously stated by Lowndes and AUibone to have been 
privately printed. 

2. The History of Exeter. By the Reverend George Oliver. 
Exeter : Printed by R Cullum, 1821. 8vo, pp. xiij. 191, cxlij. 
errata 1 page. 

2nd edition. The History of the City of Exeter . . . with a 
short memoir of the Author, and an appendix of documents and 
illustrations. Exeter: W. Roberts, Broadgate, 1861. 8vo, pp. 
xiv. 337. 1 plate. 

This edition was published several months after the death of 
the author, who had however left the MS. "in a state fit for 
publication," excepting with respect to some documentary appen- 
dices, which were supplied by his friend [Sir] Edward Smirke, who 
edited the work, and wrote the "Prefatory Notice and Memoir of 
the Author." 

According to a statement made by a friend of the Doctor, F. C. H. 
{Vide N. and Q. 2nd S. ix. 514), in 1860, the title of this edition 
was intended to have been " The Civil History of Exeter, with 
the Biography of its Worthies ;" and this is corroborated by the 
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following extract from a note written by the Doctor himself, in 
March, 1859, to the writer of his Obituary Notice, which appeared 
in Gentleman^s Mag, (1861) vol. x. p. 576: **I continue very busy 
with my civil history of this city [Exeter], to which I shall add a 
biography of its worthies." The death of the author probably 
arr^t^ the completion of this biography, as it i^as Bot incladed 
in the re-issue. 

An index to this edition, privately printed, was compiled by 
J. S. Attwood, and appeared in 1884. 

3. Visit to Exeter. Exeter, 1821, 8vo. 

So stated by Lowndes and Allibone. It is not mentioned by 
any other writer, and by local literary antiquaries is believed to be 
an error, and to be probably due to some unintentional mistake 
for the History of Exeter^ published in the same year. 

A work (12mo) bearing this title was issued in 1846, the author 
of which was not Dr. Oliver. 

4. Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Devon, being Observations on 
many Churches in Devonshire, originally published in the Exeter 
and Plymouth Gazette, with a letter on the Preservation and 
Restoration of our Churches [by Eev. G. Oliver and Eev. J. P. 
Jones]. Exeter: Printed by E. Woolmer, Gazette Office, 1828. 
12mo, Is. 2, pp. xiij. 175. 

The " Observations " appeared in the newspaper in the form of 
letters, some of which were signed "Curiosus," and others 
" Devoniensis," the former being the nam de plume assumed by 
Dr. Oliver, and the latter by the Eev. J. Pike Jones, of North 
Bovey, author of several Devonshire works. The portions of the 
volume contributed by " Devoniensis " consist of the Introduction 
and the descriptions of twelve churches (pp. i-xiij. 82-94, 
141-164), the remainder being Dr. Oliver's portion. 

The authors* names do not appear on the title-page, but are 
mentioned in a prefatorial note by the newspaper editor. 

5. Ecclesiastical Antiquities in Devon, being Observations on 
several Churches in Devonshire, with some memoranda for the 
History of Cornwall. By the Eev. George Oliver. Exeter : W. 
C. Eeatherstone, New London Inn Square, 1839-42. 3 vols, 8vo. 

Vol. i. 1839, pp. xj. 252, Is. 3. 4 plates. Illustrated title. 
Vol. ii. 1840, p. 211, Is. 2. 4 plates. „ „ 

Vol iii. 1842, p. 107. Illustrated title. 

Although professedly a second edition of the former work 
[4], it possesses inherent claims to be considered as an entirely 
new one. For reasons adduced in a notice following the dedica- 
tion, the Introduction (with a few slight alterations and omissions) 
is the only contribution of the Eev. J. P. Jones that has been 
retained. The first volume includes the whole of Dr. Oliver's 
letters contained in the earlier work. These, however, have been 
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considerably expanded by tbe addition of lists of rectors, &c. It 
also includes the description of eight additional churches, and an 
account of some memorial crosses. Vols. ii. iii consist of entirely 
new matter. 

The details as to the publisher, &c., are thus given by Lowndes : 
"London, Nichols, 1844, 8vo. 3 vols. 3 plates.'* The title- 
pages of each of the three volumes record them to have been 
" printed and published by W. C. Featherstone," of Exeter ; that 
of the third vol. alone bearing the name of the London firm. 
The statement as to the number of plates is erroneous, as is also 
the date; and the latter is repeated by Allibone, and in the 
Biblioth. Comubiends, 

Prefixed to the Addenda, &c., contained in the third vol. is this 
paragraph: — "This is the last volume on Parochial Antiquities 
which the writer intends publishing ; " this was in 1842. Never- 
theless in 1860, F. C. H. (N. and Q. 2nd S. ix. 404) affirmed that 
" a fourth volume is expected soon to appear," and this is very 
probable, as a large number of additional letters on the subject had 
been supplied by the Dr. to the local newspapers. In my copy 
of the work Mr. [Sir] Edward Smirke has inserted a list of sixty 
"supplemental parishes sent in MSS. since this publication." 
Probably, owing to the death of the author, this fourth volume did 
not make its apearance. 

In 1862, the year following the Doctor's death, the Journal of the 
ArchcBoL Institute contained the announcement of "an extended 
edition " of the work ; and the Bibl. Comub. has the entry : — 
" New ed. Exeter : W. Pollard, 1862. 2 vols., 8vo. 21s." It is 
a matter of much regret that it was never published. It was in 
course of printing ; but after the completion of 208 pages of the 
first volume, and in the middle of the article on Broadclist Church, 
the work was suddenly abandoneih It was intended to contain a 
complete list, arranged in alphabetical order, of all the churches 
described by the Doctor, many of which had not appeared in the 
previous editions. 

6. Address delivered in the Catholic Chapel, Exeter, on Sunday, 
November 16, 1828, by the Rev. George Oliver. Exeter : Printed 
by W. C. Featherstone, Weekly Times Office. 1829, 8vo, pp. 8. 

7. Cliflfordiana ["Georgius Oliver," on dedication title]. Exeter: 
Prmted by T. Howe, High Street [1828], 12mo. pp. 99. Pp. 
Contains a detailed account of the Clifibrd family, three funeral 
addresses, and a descriptive list of the pictures at Ugbrooke Park. 
According to the Gentleman*s Mag, (vol. x., p. 576, 1861) "the 
author had made large collections " for an enlarged edition of this 
work. These were probably utilised in a series of thirteen articles 
on the " Cliffords of Devonshire," that appeared in the Exeter Flying 
Post between June 1st, 1857, and Sept. 29th of the same year. 

There is another privately printed work entitled Collectanea 
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Oliffordianay written by Arthur Clifford, Esq., and relating to the 
same family. It was printed in Paris in 1817. 

8. Memoir of the Lord Treasurer Clifford. From the Catholic 
Spectator, Keating and Brown, Printers, London. 8vo. pp. 10 

1828 1], Pp. Appears to be a copy of the Memoir in Gliffordiana 
7] pp. 22-37. The article was subsequently re- written, and 
appeared in letters 4 and 5, under dates June 22nd and June 29th, 
1857, in the columns of the Exeter Flying Post, {Cf, "Lord 
Treasurer Clifford," by Edward Windeatt. Trans, Devon Assoc, 
voL xvi., pp. 559-569.) 

9. Address delivered in the Catholic Chapel, Ugbrooke, at the 
funeral of the Right Hon. Charles Lord Clifford, 9th May, 1831, 
By the Rev. George Oliver. Exeter : Printed by T. Howe, 217, 
High Street, 1831. 8vo, pp. 8. 

10. List of Priors, and Extracts from the Calendar, of Tywar- 
dreth Priory, Cornwall. Gollect. Topog, et Oeneal, ed. by J. G. 
Nichols, vol. 3 (1836), pp. 106-111. Signed, "St. Nicholas 
Priory, Exeter. G. 0." 

11. Arundelliana. lUd, voL 3 (1836), pp. 389-395. Signed, 
" St. Nicholas Priory, Exeter. G. O." 

12. Register of Chertsey Abbey [Surrey]. 'lUd, voL iv. (1837) 
pp. 164-168. Signed "Exeter, July 5th, 1836. Geo. Oliver."— 
Cf. Joum, of Archceol, Inst, vol. xx. (1863) p. 166. 

13. Wills of the Families of Denys, Chamond, and Arundell, 
from the Episcopal Register at Exeter. Ibid, voL iv. (1837) 
pp. 169-177. Signed "Exeter. G. 0." 

14. Collections towards illustrating the Biography of the Scotch, 
English, and Irish Members, S. J. Exeter: printed by W. C. 
Featherstone, 1838. 8vo. pp. xiv. 259, Is. 2. 

Name of author on letter of dedication, not on title. 

2nd edition. Title-page similar to 1st, except being printed 
with red ink, with addition " by the Rev. Dr. Oliver, St. Nicholas* 
Priory, Exeter." London: C. Dolman, 61, New Bond Street, 
1845. pp. xiv. 282, If. 1. Most probably printed in Exeter. 

Of this latter Lowndes affirms "only 250 printed;" but from a 
remark in Gentleman's Mag. vol x. (1861) p. 576, this would apply 
to the 1st edition. "An interleaved copy of this work, with 
numerous corrections and additional notes by Mr. Tierney, and 
notes and transcripts by W. B. Turnbull, Esq., is now penes the 
Bishop of Southwark." {Bibl Cornub. p. 410.) 

15. Merrye Englaunde ; or, the Goldene Dales of Goode Queene 
Besse. London: Charles Dolman, 61, New Bond Street, 1841. 
12mo. pp. XL 331. 

VOL. XVII. S 
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First appeared as a serial story in the Catholic Magazine^ vols, 
ii. iii (1838-39). The title is a satirical ODe. The plot is laid in 
Cornwall, and is based upon the adventures and persecutions 
("copied from several unpublished MSS.") of some Koman 
Catholic families in that county. 

No initials or name of author appears in either issue. 

16. Description of the Guildhall, Exeter, by the Rev. George 
Oliver, d.d., and Pitman Jones, Esq. Exeter: William Eoberts, 
197, High Street, 1846. 12mo. pp. 21. Frontispiece. 

2nd edition, 1853 ; frontispiece. Title simUar to previous one, 
with the addition of a woodcut of the Guildhall. Dedication to 
R S. Cornish, Esq., Mayor of Exeter (in 1853), pp. 64. T© page 
30, contents similar (excepting some portions enlarged) to 1st 
edition; the rest of the work consists of lists of Mayors and 
other Corporation Ofl&cers, Members of Parliament, &c. The 
contents of the entire volume are embodied in the 2nd edition of 
the Author's History of Exeter [2] pt. 2, chapters 3, 4, and 5, 
pp. 205-248. 

17. A View of Devonshire in mdcxxx., with a pedigree of most of 
its Gentry, by Thomas Westcote, Gent. ; edited by the Rev. George 
Oliver, d.d., and Pitman Jones, Esq. Exeter : William Roberts, 
197, High Street, 1845. 4to. Is. 4, xvij. 649. 

A memoir of Thomas Westcote with family pedigree occupy 
pp. iij.-xij. 

18. Monasticon Dioecesis Exoniensis, being a collection of 
records and instruments illustrating the ancient conventual, 
collegiate, and eleemosynary foundations, in the Counties of Corn- 
wall and Devon, with historical notices, and a Supplement, com- 
prising a list of the dedications of Churches in the Diocese, an 
amended edition of the taxation of Pope Nicholas, and an abstract 
of the Chantry Rolls. By George Oliver, d.d. Exeter : P. A. 
Hannaford. London : Longmans, 1846. Fo. pp. xxiv. 493. 
Five plates. 

Additional Supplement to the Monasticon Diocesis Exoniensis, 
with a map of the Diocese, Deaneries, and sites of Religious 
Houses. . . . Exeter: A. Holden. London: Nattali and &nd, 
1854. Fo. If. 1. pp. 38. 

19. Document [Charter] relating to land in Cornwall, temp. 
Edward IIL, communicated by Dr. Oliver and Mr. Pitman Jones. 
Joum, of Archceol. Inst, vol. vL (1849) p. 393. 

20. The Castle of Exeter. By the Rev. George Oliver, d.d. 
Ibid. vol. vii. (1850) pp. 128-139. Two plates. 

Forms chap. 1 of part 2, pp. 179-193 of the Author's History 
of Exeter, 2nd edition [2]. 
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21. The Will of Katharine, Countess of Devon, Daughter of 
Edward IV. ; dated May 2nd, 1527. Communicated by the Kev. 
George Oliver, d.d., and Mr. Pitman Jones. Ibid. vol. viii. (1851) 
p. 318, and voL x. (1853) pp. 53-58. 

22. Detailed Pedigree of the Courtenay family. By the Kev. 
George Oliver and Mr. Pitman Jones. Ihid, voL viii (1851) p. 
318, and vol. x. (1853) p. 58. The pedigree is contained in five 
large folding sheets in the latter vol. 

23. Ancient Church within the Castle of Exeter. By the Rev. 
George Oliver, d.d. Ihid, vol. xi. (1854) pp. 157-164. Forms 
chap. i|. of part ii. pp. 193-205 of the author^s History of Exeter, 
2nd edit. [2]. 

24. Document relating to the Courtenay family. Exhibited and 
described by the Rev. Dr. Oliver, Ihid, vol. xii. (1855) pp. 290, 
291. 

25. Collections, illustrating the History of the Catholic Religion 
in the Counties of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, and 
Gloucester. In two parts, Historical and Biographical. With notices 
of the Dominican, Benedictine, and Franciscan Orders in England. 
By the Very Rev. George Oliver, d.d.. Canon of the Diocese of 
Plymouth. London : C. Dolman, 1857. 8vo, pp. viij. 576. 

" Some of the MSS. of this work are in the Camh. Univ, Lib., 
Mm. vj. 40, others are at StonyhuYst College," {Bihl. Gomuh.) 

26. Lives of the Bishops of Exeter, and a History of the 
Cathedral; with an illustrative appendix. By the Rev. George 
Oliver. Exeter: William Roberts, Broadgate, 1861. 8vo, pp. xiij. 
503 ; 5 plates of seals. 

27. Letters on ecclesiastical and parochial antiquities, family 
history, biography, &c., extending over a period of nine years, and 
communicated by Dr. Oliver, under the signature of " Curiosus," to 
local newspapers, and principally to the Exeter Flying Post, 

Upwards of 200 of these communications were collected and 
inserted into two folio volumes by his friend and literary coadjutor, 
Mr. Pitman Jones, who added many valuable MS. notes. Mr. 
Winslow Jones, the son of the latter, presented these volumes, in 
1877, to the Library of the Devon and Exeter Institution. 

I do not here enter into any analytical detail of these letters ; 
but as an evidence of their value and interest, I may mention that 
forty-eight of them contain the memoirs of about seventy-five cele- 
brated Exonians, which, as far as I am aware, have not been 
reproduced in any other form. From what has already been stated 
in the notes to the author's History of Exeter, it is probable that in 
an enlarged form they were intended for publication in the 2nd 
edition of that work, and which his death alone prevented. 

s 2 
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Of other literary work performed by him may be men- 
tioned the assistance he rendered Mr. R. Barnes in the 
publication of the Liber Pontijicalis of Edmimd Lacy, Bishop 
of Exeter, published in 1847; and Pr. Munk, in the Roll of 
the Boyal College of Physicians, London (1861). Also the 
many MS. notes added to a copy of Polwhele's History of 
Devonshire, now in the Library of the British Museum. 

A short list of his works, " furnished by himself," was con- 
tributed, in 1860, to Notes and Queries (2nd S. ix. 514), and 
the writer (F. C. H.) of the article containing it affirmed that 
"no portrait" had "ever been published of the venerable 
doctor." A very characteristic lithographic one (mea^jaring 
14in. X 16 in.) was, however, published soon after his death, 
with a foe-simile of his signature, by " George G. Palmer, 
Lith., Exeter," of which I posaess a copy.* 

In bringing this paper to a conclusion, I cannot help draw- 
ing the prominent attention of the Members of this Associa- 
tion to the great desirability of promoting in every way the 
publication of these scattered newspaper articles of Dr. 
Oliver's to which I have just alluded, very few of which have 
been reprinted, and, valuable though they be, have been rarely 
referred to, owing to the comparative inaccessibility of the 
originals. The collection of these into one volume, with the 
addition of such single papers of his published in archaeolo- 
gical and other local journals, would be a boon to archaeologists 
generally, would tend to increase our knowledge of local 
history, and so carry out one of the great objects of this 
Association. 

* Mr. R. Dymond, f.s.a., as the result of some enquiries respecting this 
portrait, informs me that it was drawn " from a cast taken after death, and 
this is confirmed by the peculiar drawn and unnatural sharpness of the 
features." 
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HONEYDITCHES. 

BY P. O. HUTCHINSON. 
(Read at Seaton, July, 1885.) 



The name Honeyditches, as applied to a place a mile north- 
west from Seaton, carries with it all the appearance of a 
deviation from the words Hanna-ditches. If there is no 
direct documentary evidence on the point, there seems to 
have prevailed in the neighbourhood a sort of general 
consensus that such was the case, and whatever looks 
probable is generally accepted without much difl&culty. 
Hanna is said to have been a troublesome and warlike 
Danish chieftain, who invaded the coast on several occasions, 
and fought with great determination against the Saxons; 
and if he left his name in the valley of the Axe, we also 
trace it in another part of the country in the compound word 
Henna-borough. Bearing in mind that the Danes continued 
to make their depredations on the shores of England during 
the protracted space of more than two centuries, it is 
impossible now to fix the year with any degree of certainty 
when Hanna with his followers efiFected a landing at Seaton, 
and so far established himself on a hill in the neighbourhood 
as to impress his name on the locality. His galleys probably 
entered the mouth of the river Axe, and having accomplished 
a landing near where we are now assembled, he led his 
followers to one of the hills, where he threw up intrench- 
ments, the better to hold his ground. This fortified post 
was surrounded with aggers and fosses, or earthworks and 
ditches, or hedges and ditches, according to varied phraseology; 
and the place so enclosed would naturally be spoken of as 
Hanna-ditches. There is a camp near Highwick called 
Castle Ditch, or Castle Ditches. Stukeley and others describe 
Honeyditches, or Hannaditches, as an oblong or nearly 
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circular-moated camp of about three acres, near a mile west 
from Seaton. Lysons, about 1822, informed by the Bishop 
of Cloyne, says that much wrought stone had been dug up 
there, and that in his time nearly all the traces of the former 
works had been destroyed, and the place brought under 
cultivation ; so that its true site soon became forgotten and 
lost. In company with our late member, Mr. Heineken, I 
have examined the district on two or three different occasions, 
and we soon came to the conclusion that the entrenched 
place most likely to have been occupied by Hanna the 
Dane was on the crown of an elevation, situated at the 
distance of a mile west of this town, and known as Little 
Coochill. What did much to confirm us in this impression 
was the information afforded by a labouring man, whom we 
met and questioned in the road near it. He told us that 
in or about 1862 he had been employed to form or improve 
the surface of the ground on that hill, and that in digging to 
clear the land he removed a large quantity of stones, which 
lay in lines, as if they had been thrown into a ditch and 
covered over, or had followed the course of walls. 

In the time of Athelstan, or, to be more exact, in the year 
937, a very memorable encounter took place, which has been 
known in history as the battle of Brunanburgh. On this 
occasion the chief in command amongst the Danes was Olaf, 
or Anlaf. The true site of the battle of Brunanburgh has 
never with certainty been ascertained. Some have placed it 
in Yorkshire, whilst others have mentioned the valley of the 
Axe river as having claims to have been the hostile field 
in question. The Saxon Chronicle briefly speaks thus : 

"937. In this year King Athelstan, and Edmund his brother, 
led a force to Brunanburgh, and there fought against Olaf ; and 
Christ aiding, had victory : and they there slew live Kings and 
seven Jarls." 

Now the kings and earls so slain must have been Danes, 
because it says that Athelstan, the Saxon king, killed them. 
Subsequent writers, quoted by the late Mr. James Davidson, 
of Secktor, near Axminster, in his Notes on the Antiquities 
of Devonshire, his History of Axminster Church, and other 
works, inform us that on the occurrence of a bloody and 
decisive battle, fought at this date in the valley of the Axe, 
seven earls were killed, and that their bodies were buried 
at Axminster. These, at all events, were Saxon earls ; for 
on this point Mr. Davidson further adds, that after this 
event Athelstan fpunded a college of priests, to pray for 
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their souls, by an endowment which remains to this day.* 
I have said that these latter, at all events, were Saxon earls. 
The presumption is very strong that they were so, seeing 
that the Saxon king founded and endowed a permanent 
memorial of their deaths, which he would scarcely have 
done over the bodies of his Danish enemies. One point 
is very convincing, and that is this, That if seven earls were 
killed in Yorkshire, it is not likely that their bodies would 
have been brought to Devonshire to be buried. The notion 
indeed seems to be wholly untenable when we bear in mind 
the remoteness of the age in which the events took place, 
the rudeness of the* times, the badness of the roads, the 
difficulties of transport, and the slowness and the tediousness 
of so long a journey. The conviction therefore is forced 
upon us, that the seven earls buried at Axminster had been 
killed in this neighbourhood, and at no great distance from 
that place ; that two separate batches of earls are mentioned 
by historians; that one batch was Danish, as having been 
killed by the Saxon king; and that the other batch was 
Saxon, as having by the same king been piously interred, 
and afterwards endowed with post-mortem honours. 

The arguments bearing on the battle of Brunanburgh, 
and the probable site of that encounter, would be too 
intricate and too lengthy to be treated of here. I shall 
therefore allow them to sleep for the present. 

Among the number of Danish attacks on this coast, it 
is impossible to fix the exact date in which Hanna may have 
landed here and posted himself on Little Coochill. There is 
proof, however, that preparations were being made to receive 
and to resist the invader. A mile north of Coochill, and 
close to the great east and west road from Colyford, towards 
Exeter, there are two lines of bold earthworks drawn across 
the ridge of a hill known as Seaton Down. The milestone 
— eight from Sidmouth, and seven from Lyme — stands by 
the roadside, some 300 yards east from this hill. The 
longest vallum is drawn parallel to the road, and to the 
north of it, and extends to 770 feet. The fosse is on the 
south side of the agger; that is to say, on the side from 
which the enemy was expected; and it may be taken as 
a general rule, that the fosse, with rare exceptions, is always 
on the side of the enemy. I measured the slope of the 
agger on one occasion and found it to be 33 feet. At 466 
feet behind, or to the north of this, a second is drawn ; but 
it is only 130 feet long, and looks unfinished. Perhaps the 

* Antiq, Dev. in voce Axminster. 
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constructors of it were attacked and driven out before they 
had had time to complete their work, or possibly the battle 
may have surged away in another direction, so that these 
defences were not required. The combatants during the 
struggle are believed to have moved up the valley; and 
a mile beyond Musbury, on the Axminster road, and a short 
distance from Ash, a brook comes down, which goes by 
the name of War-Lake, and the country people have a 
tradition, that on the occasion of a great slaughter this brook 
ran blood. I was told the tradition on the spot. 

As regards the camp on Little Coochill, so entirely had 
all obvious traces of it got obliterated by the plough and 
the harrow, that its name of Hannaditches, or Honeyditches, 
became transferred to the ruins of a Soman villa lying half 
a mile north of Little Coochill in a pasture field. Where 
Lysons speaks of " wrought stone," I think he is speaking of 
the more architectural Eoman villa, and not of the camp 
made of earthworks and rough stone, but somewhat confused 
in his localities. From the site of the villa the late Sir 
Walter Trevelyan exhumed many interesting Koman remains ; 
and I have there dug up Eoman tiles and bricks, more or 
less in fragments, slices of blue lias roofing-stone, with 
holes for pegs to hold them on the roof, and mortar mixed 
with pounded brick. 



ON EAETHQUAKES IN DEVONSHIRR 

Supplement. 

BY EDWARD PARFITT. 
(Read at Seaton, July, 1885.) 



As a supplement to the paper I had the honour of reading 
to the Association last year on "Earthquakes in Devonshire," 
I now mention two or three that escaped my investiga- 
tion. These have been very kindly pointed out to me by 
a gentleman with whom I have been in correspondence — 
Mr» William White, who, in connection with Mr. R. Meldola, 
has been collecting and investigating all the particulars of 
the earthquake which occurred in East Anglia on April 22nd, 
1884. The first of those which now remain to be recorded 
as felt in Devonshire occurred on 

July 1st, 1747. — This was felt in many parts of the West 
of England, and appeared of an extensive character ; it was 
felt at Exeter, and is recorded in the London Magazine^ 
V. xix. p. 124. 

May 5th, 1789. — A shock was experienced at Barnstaple 
at 3.15 a.m. It began with a rumbling noise, and continued 
for near a minute ; direction said to have been from east to 
west. This is recorded in the Gentleman^s Magaziney v. lix. 
p. 457. 

October 6th, 1863.— In addition to those places mentioned 
under this date in my paper add Seaton, Colyton, Bridport, 
Yeovil, neighbourhood of Tavistock and Ilfracombe ; recorded 
in the Times. 

October 30th, 1868. — In addition to the places under this 
date add Honiton ; in Times, November 2nd, 1868. 

January 22nd, 1885. — A shock occurred at Taunton, and 
was heard and felt by many persons in North Town, Brad- 
ford, Creech, Lydeard St. Laurence, Handy Cross, Stogumber, 
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Monksilver, Charlinch, near Bridgwater, Coombe Florey, and 
along the line of hills forming the southern boundary against 
the Quantocks. It was also heard and felt at Exbridge, in 
Brushford parish. Bury, in Kingsbrompton, several places in 
Morebath, and at Shillingford. Through the kindness of 
Mr. H. S. Gill, who made enquiries, and also sent me cuttings 
from the Tiverton Gazette, and also of the Rev. G. Molyneux, 
who made enquiries for me along the line of the earth wave, I 
obtained useful information. The Tiverton Gazette of January 
27th, 1885, under the heading of " District News, Bampton," 
says, **A Shock. — On Thursday evening, about eighteen 
minutes to' nine, what is said to have been a shock of earth- 
quake was felt here by several persons. The vicar says that 
at the vicarage it sounded to him like a heavy traction-engine, 
and the servants distinctly heard a rumbling noise under the 
floQr. At South View Capt. and Mrs. Gataker heard a noise 
like a heavy report, and everything in the house rattled. A 
report was spread in the town [Bampton] that there had 
been a heavy fall of rocks and stones in Mr. Periam's 
quarries, but no damage had been done there. Several 
considered it was the train passing very late that evening ; 
but the fact is the 8.20 train leaving Bampton for Tiverton 
left punctually. The shock was felt also at Shillingford, and 
a vibration was felt in the schoolroom at Morebath." Part 
of this last paragraph is scarcely correct, as I have a letter 
from the schoolmaster stating that the children were that 
evening having their treat, and that from the noise made and 
the tramping of feet just then, he did not either hear or feel 
anything more than what was going on in the room. " Mr. 
Capron, of Shillingford, thought he heard the rumbling of 
thunder, and felt so sure that it was so that he went out to 
see the state of the weather : he found a bright and clear 
sky. Another inhabitant of Shillingford heard a noise, and 
likened it to a very sudden and violent blast of wind down 
the chimney of his house." This was kindly communicated 
by the Eev. W. Harpley. 

In reply to ^ letter of mine, the Rev. 0. C. Wright very 
obligingly gave me the following experience he had at the 
vicarage at Bampton: "The time was eighteen minutes to 
nine, and the effect in the drawing-room was like a heavy 
body, say a traction-engine, passing under the window, which 
looks east, the motion, I imagine, passing, east to west. In 
the kitchen the servants were alarmed by a rumbling noise 
and shaking under the floor. Some of my neighbours heard 
a report, and houses with cellars under them and higher felt 
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the shaking more ; some who were upstairs, thinking there 
had been a heavy explosion; rushed down and even out. The 
effects were felt at Shillingford, two miles distant, and also 
at Combehead, one and half mile distant, and considerably 
higher. A small piece of wall was thrown down in the 
town, but no furtlier damage was done. The porters at the 
station felt the shock like a heavy mineral train passing. I 
am not prepared to say what was the duration of the shock ; 
it was certainly felt by the majority of the inhabitants as a 
heavy passing body." A medical gentleman residing at 
Bampton was sitting in his room, heard a noise which he 
thought resulted from the fall of a large water-butt from its 
stage in the yard, and which he fancied was rolling over the 
stones. On going out immediately to examine he found that 
nothing, so far as he could see, had been disturbed. 

" At Petton Cross a young farmer exclaimed in the midst 
of the family-circle, 'Hark ! there 's a train coming. What can 
it mean at this time of the night?' All heard the noise, 
which ceased after six or seven seconds, and was not heard 
again." This was communicated by Eev. W. Harpley. 

I addressed a letter to Eev. Canon Hillyard, of Oakford, 
four miles north of Bampton. In the absence of the canon 
this was very kindly answered by the Eev. G. Molyneux, 
who says, "I find on making enquiries that some ladies 
noticed an unusual 'rumble' as though a heavy waggon 
or traction-engine were passing, but they felt no motion. 
They described the sound as being like the roar produced by 
a chimney on fire, and went so far as to satisfy themselves 
that such was not the case." 

This shock has been distinctly traced from where it was 
first felt for about twenty-four miles, from Taunton to Oak- 
ford, in the direction of east to west, and, so far as it can be 
traced, it seems to have been along the line of junction of the 
Devonian and Carboniferous systems. For the first ten 
miles from Taunton to the outcrop of the Carboniferous, the 
shock was through the New Eed Sandstone Series ; but the 
rest of the way to Oakford was apparently in the junction 
of the older rocks. There can, 1 think, be little doubt 
that both the Devonian and the Carboniferous are buried 
beneath the New Eed Sandstone Series; the shock may there- 
fore have begun and followed the line of junction, although 
at first deep down beneath the Trias. 

With so much independent evidence as has been in this 
instance educed there can, I think, be little doubt as to 
the cause of the alarm created; and although no particular 
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damage was done here, it appears quite evident that the old 
forces are still active, and may at any moment exert them- 
selves to a much greater extent than they have done within 
the historic period. 

In the active seismic region in Japan the action and the 
effects of recent earthquakes have been carefully studied by 
Mr. John Milne, professor of mining at the Imperial College 
of Engineering at Tokio, Japan. This gentleman says,* " The 
earthquake may be compared with the effect produced by a 
charge of dynamite exploded beneath the surface of the 
ocean. In the vicinity of a point above, or nearly above 
the explosion, the disturbance is violent and destructive, 
while at a distance the motion is principally felt as waves 
which are being propagated horizontally." I have not been 
able to fix on the exact locality where the shock occurred, 
the wave of which was felt along the line from Taunton 
onwards for about twenty-four miles ; but so far as the wave 
has been traced, it appears to have traversed the line of 
least resistance ; namely, the junction of the Devonian and 
Carboniferous systems. 

♦ Times, p. 12, May 26th, 1885. 



ON THE 

PROBABLE VOLCANIC ORIGIN OF THE BRECCIAS 
AT THE BASE OF THE TRIAS IN SOUTH DEVON ; 

AND THB CONDITIONS FRBY AILING DURING THBUl ACCUMULATION. 

BY ALEXANDER SOMBBVAIL. 

(Bead at Seaton, July, 1885.) 



ABSTRACT. 



The object of this paper was to show that the Breccias 
forming the basement beds of the Trias, as developed in 
South Devon, presented to the writer many appearances 
which strongly inclined him to the belief that their formation 
was only to be satisfactorily explained on the grounds of 
contemporaneous volcanic action, which commenced by 
blowing ofif the upper covering of surface rocks, shattering 
them into angular fragments, which were immmediately or 
shortly afterwards deposited along with other ejected 
materials of a finer nature before any great amount of 
abrasion had taken place. 

In proof of this statement the writer referred to the tuflf- 
like nature of much of the materials cementing the Breccias 
together, their resemblance to similar tuffs which he had seen 
both in the Old Bed and Carboniferous systems of Scotland, 
which, like these associated with the Breccias, were entirely, 
or almost entirely, made up of the local rocks through which 
the volcanic vents had passed ; they also bear a striking 
resemblance to the tuffs of the Eifel. 

In further support of his theory he pointed to the con- 
temporaneous traps at the base of the Triassic system in 
Devonshire, portions of which had occuired as true lava 
flows, and also to beds of ashes and volcanic sand. These 
and other facts proved that volcanic agency was active during 
the beginning of the Triassic period in Devonshire. 

The beds from which this partial volcanic origin was inferred 
are strictly confined to the very base of the system, and not 
to the higher portions or conglomerates proper. 
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and to 2 per cent, for January; but to 3 per cent, for 
March, 5 per cent, for April, 6 per cent, for May, and 3 per 
cent, for June. 



COMPARING CASTLE COLLEGE WITH BABBACOMBB. 

The mean temperature was alike at these two stations for 
February and August ; higher at Castle College for March, 
April, October, November, and December; and lower at 
Castle College for January, May, June, July, and September ; 
but these differences only equalled 0'1° or 0*2°, except for 
November, when it was 0*5^ and for December 0*7^ 

The mean daily range was greater at Castle College for 
January by 01°, less at Castle College for all the other 
months, the greatest differences being for May (1*5°), June 
(1-4°), July (1-7°), and August (2-3°). 

The mean humidity was alike at these two stations for 
January, October, and December, and greater at Castle College 
for all the other months, mostly so in March (3 per cent.), 
April (4 per cent.), May (5 per cent.), and June (3 per cent). 

COMPARING CASTLE COLLEGE WITH BITTON. 

The mean temperature was* lower for all the months at 
Castle College, the differences varying from 0*2° in December 
and February, and 0*4° in March, to 1*2° in August, 1*3° in 
April, and l^** in May. 

The mean daily range was less for all the months at Castle 
College, the least differences being 0*3° for July, O^** for 
January, and O'S** for December ; the greatest 1*7° for April 
and May. 

COMPARING CASTLE COLLEGE WITH WOODWAY. 

The mean temperature at these two stations was alike for 
March, was higher at Castle College for February (0*3°) and 
December (0'5°); lower at Castle College for every other 
month, by amounts varying from 0*2** for November and 0*3** 
for January, to 1*3** for May and l^** for August and 
September. 

The mean daily range was very much less at Castle College 
for each month, the difference increasing progressively from 
2-3° for November to 6*1° for April and May, decreasing thence 
to November again. 

The mean humidity was alike at these two stations for 
February and August; was greater at Castle College for 
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March (3 per cent.), April (2 per cent.). May (3 per cent,), 
and September (1 per cent.), and less at Castle College for 
January (3 per cent.), July, October, November (2 per cent.), 
and December (5 per cent.). 

COMPARING CASTLE COLLEGE WITH SIDMOUTH. 

The mean temperature at these two stations was alike for 
November, and was higher at Castle College for all the other 
months, by amounts varying from 0*1° for December and 02** 
for March and September, to 0*8° for June and 09° for July. 

The mean daily rauge was greater at Castle College for 
February (O'P), June {0-3°), September (0*3°), and July (1'2°); 
and less at Castle College for March, April, May, August, 
October, November, and December, by amounts varying from 
0*5° for March, May, and November, to 1'8° for April. 

The mean humidity at these two stations was alike for 
June, was greater at Castle College for March (3 per cent.), 
April (4 per cent). May (4 per cent.), and December (2 per 
cent.) ; and less at Castle College for February (2 per cent.), 
July (5 per cent.), August (3 per cent.), September (4 per 
cent.), October (4 per cent.), and November (2 per cent.). 

Summarizing then the foregoing observations, and omitting 
the smaller differences, which are pretty sure to be variable, 
we find — 

That in the mean temperature there was no very marked 
difference between Castle College, Rocombe, and Babbacombe, 
nor between Castle College aud Sidmount ; but that this was 
certainly higher at the Teignmouth stations in particular 
months. 

That the daily range during the largest part of the year 
was decidedly less at Castle College than at Rocombe, or 
Babbacombe, or Bitton ; the difference being slightest in the 
■winter months, and very markedly less than at Woodway, 
while at Castle College it was generally less than at Sidmount, 
though for some months greater. 

That in regard to humidity, this was greater at Castle 
College than at the other stations from March to June, and 
greater at Sidmount from July to October. 

That this was greater at Woodway than at Castle College 
for the winter months, *and that on the whole this was 
decidedly less at Babbacombe than at any of the other 
stations. 

In the paper read last year I dwelt on the supreme 

VOL. XVIL T 
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importance of shelter from or exposure to certain winds, 
especially the east wind, in considering the influence of 
the climate of various localities on the human frame. I 
would now only bring forward as worthy of remark and 
enquiry the following points : 

1st The increased humidity at Castle College for the 
spring months, and that at Sidmount for the later summer 
and autumn months. Is this a characteristic of the special 
localities only, or of Torquay proper, and of Sidmouth 
generally ? 

2nd. .The great difference in mean daily range between the 
two Teignmouth stations. To what extent, and of what 
portions of the district, are these severally characteristic ? 

3rd. The desirability of regarding all these comparisons 
as comparisons of certain localities in the towns and districts 
specified rather than of the towns and districts at large, 
unless subsequent observations shall give them a more 
general significanca Besides other differences, that of 
elevation is an important one. Castle College and Sidmount 
have only 20 feet of difference in altitude; but between 
Castle College and Babbacombe there is a difference of 
127 feet ; between Castle College and Kocombe of 234 feet ; 
between Bitton and Castle College of 116 feet; between 
Bitton and Sidmount of 136 feet; between Bitton and 
Wood way of 185 feet; between Bitton and Babbacombe of 
243 feet. 

4th. The need shown for other stations in the localities 
considered, notably in Torquay, and the palpable need for 
stations in other localities as well. I do not hesitate to say 
that of the comparative meteorology of the largest number 
of the towns and districts of the Devonshire coast (without 
considering those inland), nay, of their meteorological 
characteristics at all, nothipg scientifically certain is known. 
Are there not members of this Association who will supply 
this deficiency? 
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MEANS OF THE THREE YEARS 1880, 1881, & 1882. 
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NOTES ON THE SUBMAEINE GEOLOGY OF THE 
ENGLISH CHANNEL OFF THE COAST OF 

SOUTH DEVON. 

Part IV. 

BT ARTHUR R. HUNT, M.A., F.L.S., F.O.S. 
(Read at Beaton, July, 1885.) 



Singe my last report to this Association, read at Exmouth, 
on the Submarine Geology of the English Channel, twelve 
additional specimens of the Channel rocks have come to 
hand. Of these, eleven are worth notice; the remaining 
one, being small enough for ship's ballast and a non- 
crystalline rock, need not occupy our attention. 

It has been a matter for my serious consideration since 
reading my last paper to the Association, whether the present 
enquiry is worth further prosecution, in view of the expense 
requisite to the attainment of the facts, and the further 
expense incurred in their publication. On submitting the 
case independently to two gentlemen whose decision would 
carry weight, I was advised by all means to proceed with the 
enquiry; one of my friends adding the suggestion, that 
possibly a grant from the Royal Society might be obtained. 

My object in making this statement is to justify myself 
before the Devonshire Association for submitting to the con- 
sideration of the members so many papers, whose interest to 
the majority must be of the very slightest. 

I have to record my obligation to Professor Bonney for his 
valued co-operation in the investigation of the Channel 
rocks, and for the exceeding promptness with which, not- 
withstanding the pressure of his work, he supplied me with 
the requisite microscopical analysis. Had it been otherwise 
I should have been unable this year to bring before the 
Associatipn a most remarkable rock trawled in March last, 
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and which, not coming to hand at once, could with diflSculty 
be sliced and reported on in time for the present meeting. 

The following is a list of the rocks, with their localities 
and weight, as received by me from Mr. W. M. Baynes since 
the spring of 1883 : 

29. Caught by Pelican, October 4th, 1883. Start Point 
bearing N.E. by N., distant about 18 miles. The stone, 
from which this piece was broken, weighed 3 or 4 cwt. 

30. Caught by Fdican, November 7th. Start Point bear- 
ing NJT.E., distant 15 or 20 miles. 

This is a small stone measuring about 8x6x4 inches, of 
fine grit, and may well have been used for ballast. Its 
evidence is accordingly valueless. 

31. Caught by Felican, November 14th, 1883. Start light 
bearing N.N.E., 18 miles. Weight about 3 cwt. 

32. Eddystone light bearing N.N.W., 12 miles. Weight 
about 7 cwt. No date given. 

33. Caught by Express, trawler, February 27th, 1884 
Start Point bearing N.W., distant about 12 miles. 

34. 9 or 10 cwt. Caught by Pelican. Start light bearing 
N.N.E., 18 to 20 miles. 

35. About 5 cwt. Caught by Pelican, March 19th. Start 
light bearing N.E., 21 miles. 

36. About 8 or 9 cwt. Caught by Pelican, April 4th (?). 
Start Point bearing N.E., about 21 miles. 

37. September 5th, 1884. Start N.N.E., 15 miles. 7 or 
8 cwt. By Pelican. 

38. November 17th, 1884. 15 miles S.S.W. of Start. 
10 cwt. 

39. December 29th, 1884. Berry Head N.W. by W., 
about 15 miles. About 4 or 5 cwt. 

40. March 25th, 1885. Start bearing N.E., about 22 miles. 
Weight 2 or 3 cwt. 

On referring to Professor Bonney's reports on the above 
rocks, we find the eleven specimens to include, two ordinary 
granites, one hornblendic granite, two Archaean gneisses, two 
rocks that seem to hover between the granites and gneisses, an 
altered trachyte, an altered basalt, an altered gabbro, and an 
extraordinary rock (No. 40), of which more anon. 

The above referred to specimens keep up the character 
hitherto maintained by the Channel rocks, of divergence 
from the secondary granites of Dartmoor. They further 
keep it up in the presence of gneissic rocks, and of altered 
rocks ; and in the absence of that mineral so abundant in 
some of the Dartmoor granites ; viz., schorL 
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The rock No. 40 to which reference has been made as 
being of very abnormal character^ may be almost described 
as a trap to catch a geologist. Among others it caught 
myself, though, having learned caution by experience, I did 
my best to avoid its clutches. The said experience was 
acquired, as I supposed, in the case of a specimen. No. 5 in 
the Channel series, which I sent to Mr. Tawney as a crystal- 
line rock, and was overwhelmed with confusion to be told it 
was a conglomeratic grit. This impostor. No. 40, being 
apparently a crystalline rock inside and a conglomerate 
outside, I' sent to Professor Bonney as a conglomerate. 
On seeing a newly-fractured surface Professor Bonney 
demurred; on seeing a weathered one he assented to my 
description. I then sent a fragment to a friend conversant 
with Devonshire granites, who pronounced the rock as like 
one in the Dartmoor district, taking it to be crystalline. 
Another splinter I sent to a gentleman intimately acquainted 
with the ancient granitic and other crystalline rocks of Great 
Britain, and he unhesitatingly pronounced it an arkose — a 
conglomerate formed of old granitoid material On receiving 
Professor Bonney's analysis, I found to my amazement that 
the microscope has pronounced this rock to be crystalline 
after all, in spite of its close resemblance to a conglomerate 
formed of well-worn pebbles. My own impression from 
ordinary inspection was, that the rock was a disintegrated 
and re-cemented granite, subsequently hardened by plutonic 
action, as the cohesion of the rounded pebbles is so great 
that they break rather than separate from one another. The 
gentleman already referred to as pronouncing it to be an 
arkose, went on to say that he considered it might be a rock 
of Cambrian age, formed out of Archaean granitoid material, 
a view which exactly coincided with my own. Now the 
microscope declaj:es all the inferences drawn from macroscopic 
examinations to be unsound and false Y and that the rock 
has deceived, among others, students of great experience in 
petrological research. This very singular specimen aflfords 
us a good instance of the extreme value of the microscope in 
deciding the character of doubtful rocks. To the naked eye 
the rock in question was undoubtedly of sedimentary origin. 
In the microscope Professor Bonney is enabled to detect its 
igneous character. 

Owing to the short time at my disposal to get the last 
batch of rocks sliced and examined. Professor Bonney has 
not been able to make as thorough an examination of No. 40 
as he otherwise would have done ; nor have I had myself an 
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opportunity to see the slides in the microscope at all. But, 
considering the interest that attaches to this very abnormal 
specimen under consideration, I shall, if possible, bring it 
before the Association again on some future occasion. 

NOTES BY PROP. T. G. BONNET, D.Sc, F.RS., PRES. G.8. 

29. Under the microscope this rock exhibits a glassy base, in 
part but probably not wholly devitrified, with a fairly well marked 
fluidal structure. It has undeigone a certain amount of secondary 
change in the development of various microlithic minerals, show- 
ing bright colours between crossed nicols, and of specks of viridite. 
In this ground-mass occur numerous crystals of felspar, sometimes 
rather rounded or broken-looking, which contain microliths or glass 
inclusions, moie or less altered. Some are plagioclase, probably 
oligoclase, others appear to be orthoclase. There is a filmy green 
mineral associated with streaks of opacite which very probably 
replaces a mica, and there are some grains of iron peroxide 
(magnetite and hematite). I do not see any quartz grains in the 
slide ; there may be a little apatite. The rock I think has been a 
glassy trachyte (the lathlike crystalites of felspar so common ini 
many trachytes are rare or wanting) ; and I should suspect from 
various indications that it is of a considerable geologic age. It 
would be worth while to compare it with those of Jersey, of 
which unfortunately I have not any specimen. 

31. Quartz, felspar, brown mica, a little hornblende, and a little 
green chloritic mineral, perhaps an alteration product after some 
of the mica, some apatite. The quartz has rather numerous 
minute cavities, some empty, some with small moving bubbles. 
The felspar (which 'is a little decomposed) is partly orthoclase; but 
there is a good deal of albite or oligoclase. Macroscopically the 
rock has the aspect rather of a granitoid gneiss ; but its microscopic 
structure more resembles that of ' a true granite. 

32. Minerals as above, but in rather different proportions. For 
instance, there is more hornblende. The state of preservation is 
not so good, and I feel doubtful whether it may not be a granitoid 
gneiss instead of a granite. 

33. Quartz, abundant in irregular aggregated granules, felspar in 
occasional grains, with very irregular outline; orthoclase (probably) 
and plagioclase. Green hornblende, a strongly dichroic variety, in 
streaklike aggregates of long sHghtly fibrous prisms, magnetite, a few 
films of brown mica, a little apatite, one crystal of a rather un- 
translucent brown mineral, not isotropic, possibly zircon. I think 
there can be no doubt this is a gneiss, and an ArchsBan rock. 

34. A good deal decomposed ; but I think a true granite. The 
minerals require no special notice. 

35. A granite, containing quartz, with the usual felspars, horn- 
blende, and brown mica. The component minerals do not require 
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any special notice. It lias a general resemblance to more than one 
of the granites that occur in CornwalL 

36. Quartz, felspar (plagioclase predominating), brown mica, and 
some white mica, apatite. The rock I think is undoubtedly a 
gneiss, and it is of an Archsean type. 

37. A rather compact, dull, greenish-grey crystalline rock, 
obviously a very fine-grained diabase or somewhat altered basalt. 
Microscopic examination shows that it has once been a fine-grained 
but holocrystalline rock, composed mainly of plagioclase felspar, 
augite, and some iron peroxide ; but it has undergone much micro- 
mineralogical change, which seems to have afiected the augite even 
more than the felspar, and is now composed of more or less 
altered felspars, associated with viridite and chloritic minerals, 
epidote, and other secondary products, and perhaps some altered 
augite. I am in doubt whether to refer a firequent mineral occur- 
ring in small granules to augite or epidote ; but though the minerals 
are in some cases difficult to determine, not so the general nature 
of the rock. It is clearly a fine-grained diabase, resembling in its 
general character some that occur in Cornwall. 

38. A moderately coarse-grained compound of a bluish-white 
felspar and a dull green mineral, having a certain resemblance to 
some of the gabbros from Guernsey. In one part of the specimen 
are two or three crystals, larger than usual, of a more distinctly 
blue colour, much resembling labradorite. Microscopic examination 
shows that it is a considerably altered gabbro. The plagioclastic 
felspar is to a very large extent replaced by microminei^ products, 
such as occur in the so-called saussurite ; the augite or diallage is 
replaced by hornblende, sometimes normal in aspect, sometimes 
rather actinolitic. There is, however, nothing exceptional in the 
aspect of the rock. I notice an iron oxide and a little apatite, but 
no indication that it has contained olivine. It may now be termed 
a homblendic or uralitic gabbro. 

39. A rather fine-grained granite of a warm greyish colour. The 
microscope shows that it is a true granite, and that there is nothing 
calling for special remark. It consists of quartz — containing fluid 
cavities, with bubbles and some acicular microliths (Irutile) — felspar, 
somewhat decomposed, both orthoclase and plagioclase (? oligoclase), 
brown mica, occasionally somewhat decomposed, a little white 
mica, and iron oxide. 

40. A rock macroscopically very puzzling. Looking at a freshly- 
broken surface, one sees a porphyritic structure : rather rounded 
crystals of felspar, up to about J inch in diameter, and smaller 
but less distinct grains of quartz, being scattered about, together 
with some irregular patches of a dark mineral, in a matrix dubiously 
holocrystalline. One would, however, conclude the rock to be of 
igneous origin ; but on examining a slightly weathered surface the 
rock appears to be distinctly clastic, little rounded pebbles standing 
out clearly from a rather felspathic matrix, that has an indefinite 
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structure, but looks as if it might be composed of irregularly 
mixed clastic granules of quartz and felspar. One thing, however, 
strikes us as perplexing, that the rock has a very fresh appearance 
for an arkose containing so much felspar ; and the " pebbles," which 
in some cases are certainly felspar, seem unusually well preserved. 
Microscopic examination, however, shows that in this case second 
thoughts are not best ; the rock is not of clastic origin, though it 
is a very remarkable one. The ground-mass may be described in 
general terms as a very intimate mixture of quartz and felspar, 
exhibiting numerous varieties of micrographic structure, from that 
which is simply a repetition in miniature of the ordinary structure 
of graphic granite, to those wavy rootlike associations which we 
might perhaps designate microdendritic. Patches of these exhibit 
orientations ; but the term sphenilitic cannot be applied to any of 
the grouping. The time allotted to me for preparing this report is 
too limited to allow of a complete discussion of these structures, 
interesting though they are, so that I must content myself at 
present with this brief notice, and with referring the reader to 
Plates xi. fig. 2, xiv. fig. 2 of Fouqu^ and Levy's well-known work 
for some structures which slightly resemble these. The dark 
patches mentioned above are clusters of a green chloritic mineral, 
often rendered nearly opaque by the association of brown iron 
oxida The grains of quartz are fairly clear; but their edges 
are corroded, and not seldom eaten into by the ground-mass. The 
larger grains of felspar are rounded, and evidently corroded at the 
edges ; they sometimes afford excellent examples of the quartz de 
corrosion^ described by the above-named authors. {Mineral, micro- 
graph vol. i. p. 193.) They are, however, generally in fair preser- 
vation, and are in most cases orthoclase. The smaller grains appear 
yet more corroded and decomposed, so that it is difficult to decide 
the species. I have not been able to devote much time to the 
study of this rock, and so must not venture an hypothesis; but I 
may say that some things suggest the possibility of much, if not 
all, of the graphic structure in the ground-mass being of secondary 
origin. £e that as it may, this rock is the most remarkable 
example of the structure that has yet come before me. We may 
class it provisionally with the microgranites (or microgranulites, 
with Fouqu^ and L6vy, if the term granulite be restricted to rocks 
of igneous origin). I should at any rate anticipate that this 
specimen had formed part of an apophysis of a mass of granite. 



EAELY NONCONFOEMITY IN THE NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD OF SEATON. 

BY BDWARD WINDBATT. 
(Read at Seaton, July, 1885). 



In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper on 
"Early Nonconformity in Newton and its Neighbourhood" 
at the meeting of this Association last year, it was suggested 
that a series of these papers should be written for the purpose 
of collecting facts of general interest in relation to early 
Nonconformity in our county, the localities chosen being those 
more immediately connected with the places at which our 
annual meetings are held. It is in consequence of this 
suggestion that the present paper is presented ; and it need 
hardly be said that these papers are intended simply to 
collect together notes riespecting the early history of Non- 
conformity in our county which may be of interest to 
Churchmen as well as Nonconformists, facts which will help 
us to understand better the part which the Puritan party 
played in the history of our county in the seventeenth 
century, and which may be of use to the general as well as 
the local historian. 

AXMINSTER. 

The founder of the Nonconformist cause in Axminster was 
Bartholomew Ashwood, rector of the parish church there.* 

In 1660, haying to give up his living at Axminster, he 
formed a Church there; and the history of this Church is 
almost unique and of the greatest interest, the record being 

* Wood's History of Oxford Writers contains a notice of Mr. Ashwood, 
in which it is stated he was a Warwickshire minister's son, became a batler 
or commoner of St Alban's Hall in the latter part of 1638, being then 
sixteen ; but having been pnritanically educated, he was translated, after 
some continuance in the said Hall, to Exeter College, and there put under a 
tutor puritanically then esteemed, and took one degree in Arts as a member 
of that College, and was soon after beneficed. 
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preserved from the Church's formation. The manuscript is 
entitled " Ecclesiastica, or a Book of Eemembrance wherein 
the Eise, Constitution, Bule, Order, and Discipline of the 
Church of Christ ordinarily Assembling at Wykecroft, in the 
parish of Axminster, is faithfully Eecorded. Together with 
the most Eemarkable Occurrences and signall Providences 
which have attended the same from the first Foundation 
thereof. By the Order & Appoyntment of the Church." 
This MSS. was published in 1874. It contains a quaint 
history of the Church from its formation, in 1660, to the 
erection of a new meeting-house, in 1698, and as a literary 
composition is creditable to the author or authors, whilst the 
phraseology is quaint. The record contains interesting local 
matters, and may be taken as a fair statement of what went 
on, not in this Church only, but in almost all the early 
Nonconforming Churches of this and other counties. 

Calamy speaks of Mr. Ashwood as ejected under the Act 
of Uniformity ; and Dr. Walker refers to a person of the same 
name as sequestered from the living of Bickleigh, in this 
county, whom he supposed died during the usurpation. 
It is clear however, from the Book of Eemembrance, that 
Mr. Ashwood formed a Nonconformist Church at Axminster 
in 1660, and it is probable that on the Bestoration he had to 
give up the living of Axminster. In proof of this it may 
be mentioned that in 1660 Richard Cressor petitioned to be 
restored to the living of Axminster, Devon ; but Dr. Walker 
does not appear to notice this incumbent as one of the 
sequestered clergy. The Church which Mr. Ashwood formed, 
and which consisted of only twelve or thirteen persons, chose 
him as their first pastor. Shortly before the Act of Uni- 
formity was put in force, Mr. Ashwood, says the Book of 
Remembrance "on a Lord's-day, in the morning wajs appre- 
hended by souldiers, carryed before a Magistrate, who there 
refusing such Oaths as were imposed on him wcus sent to the 
Common Goal in Exon: ... so wisely and graciously did the 
Lord overrule the spirits of Officers into whose Custody he was 
committed. That they were so favourable to him as to give 
him two or three daies respite to remain with his wife & 
family before he was conveyed to prison." 

After a few weeks Mr. ^hwood was released from prison, 
and returned to minister again to his people in Axminster. 

The persecution, however, became more severe, and the 
people were driven to assemble in woods and secret places, 
where they were more than once surprised. The Book of 
Bemerribrance thus records one of these occasions: "On the 
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13th day of the 7th moneth (Anno 1663.) It being a Sabbath- 
day : The Church had appoynted that day for the Celebration 
of the sacred Ordinance of the Lord's Supper, in a Lonesome 
place near a gi'eat wood, where a number of people from divers 
parts were assembled together." A Mr. Henry Butler (ejected 
from Yeovil Vicarage) preached and Mr. Ashwood was to 
preach in the after part of the day. As soon as the first service 
Was over and the Ministers gone apart to refresh themselves 
some soldiers ** observing the motions of the people, Eiding 
furiously by the place, brake in amongst the people & disperst 
them; some persons were apprehended & taken by them 
(whereof some of them were members of this Church) & 
carryed them away." At the close of the day Mr. Ashwood, 
Mr. Butler, and those who had escaped met together, and 
spent the night at a private house two miles distant in prayer 
for their brethren who had been apprehended, and were 
rewarded by finding their friends were released by the 
soldiers. At the next assizes the ministers and the Noncon- 
formists were tried by Judge Foster and fined heavily. 

The quaint old record contains notices of the death of 
various members. 

" 11th moneth of this year," 1664, there is a reference to 
the death of one William Tucker, " a steddy, pious, faithfull 
Brother in this fellowship of the Gospel cutt down." Mar- 
garet Whitty, *' one of a gracious spirit ; " Agnes Tucker, "one 
of the first ripe fruits in the Garden of the Lord." There is 
also frequent reference to a solemn covenant which was 
drawn up and assented to by the Church, and on special 
occasions renewed. 

There are also references to cases where members were 
called to account for improper conduct. On one occasion '' a 
sister in fellowship with the church was charged with the sin 
of lying," and at first tried to justify herself, but on being 
censured publicly confessed her fault and was restored. On 
another occasion it is recorded that a member grievously 
sinned by stealing a sheep from his neighbour, and refusing 
to repent was excommunicated. Another was used in the 
same way for the sin of drunkenness, and another for 
"fraudulently dealing in a certain bargain with another." 
After the passing of the second Conventicle Act, Mr. Ash- 
wood and his people met sometimes in a solitary wood, and 
sometimes in the pastor's house, changing frequently the time 
of meeting. 

In 1672, under Charles II.'s Indulgence, Mr. Ashwood took 
over a license for himself at Axminster, and Tristram Cop for 
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his house at Axminster; and the Church hired a house at 
Wykecroft, in the parish of Axminster, where they continued 
to meet unless prevented by -persecution. 

Mr. Ashwood died at Chard on 27th of the 8th month, 
1678, and on the 6th of the 9th month he was buried. From 
a list appended to the Book of Bemembrance of the members 
in communion with the Church, it would appear that persons 
from all the towns and villages adjacent were members. 

Mr. Ashwood was the author o^ two works — ITie Heavenly 
Trade, London, 1679 ; The Best Treasure, London, 1681 — Dr. 
John Owen wrote the preface — and Groans from Zion : a 
sermon at the solemnization of the funeral of A. C, London, 
1681. 

He was succeeded by Mr. Stephen Towgood, who was 
pastor from 1679 to 1722, and suffered great persecution, but 
appears to have escaped imprisonment, though on several 
occasions he narrowly escaped apprehension for his Noncon- 
formity. 

Mr. Towgood was the son of Matthew Towgood, ejected 
from the rectory of Semley, in Wiltshire, and uncle of Micaiah 
Towgood, the eminent Dissentiug minister and writer, who 
was bom at Axminster in 1700, and afterward minister and 
head of an establishment at Exeter for the education of 
Dissenting ministers. It was during Mr. Stephen Towgood's 
ministry that Monmouth's Eebellion took place, which is 
thus quaintly recorded in the Book of Bemembrance : 

" Now the Lord stirred vp James, Duke of Mon-mouth (Eeputed 
son of the former King C. 2) who had been in an Exile state for some 
time; And on the 11th day of the 4th moneth of this year 1685, 
he safely & peaceably Landed at the Haven belonging to Lyme- 
Eegis, with a small number of men, about 80, having their ship 
laden with Armour and Ammunition, who Immediately vpon his 
Landing gave forth his declarations to Eestore Liberty to the people 
of God for the worship of God, to preserve the Eights & Priveledges 
of the Nation, &c. Tydings of his Landing was spread abroad 
far & near very speedily, And divers persons from several! quarters 
hasted to resort to him : Now were the hearts of the people of 
God glad-ded, & their hopes & Expectations raised That this 
man might be a deliverer for the JN'ation & the Interest of Christ in 
it, who had bin even harrous*d out with trouble & persecusion, & 
even broken with the weight of oppression vnder which they had 
long groaned ; Now also They hoped That the day was come in 
which the Good Old Cause of God and Eeligion that had lain as 
dead & buryed for a long time would revive again ; And now was 
the Soundings of Trumpets & Alarm for wars heard. On the 
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15tli day of the moneth They began their inarch from tiie Town of 
Lyme, with mach dread and terrour, to the Amazement & wonder 
of many what the Lord had wrought A great number of sober 
& pious men marched forth with the Army. 

"The first day of iheir march they came into the Town of 
Axminster, where some Companies of Souldiers came towards them 
on each side of the Town, so that it was supposed by some there 
might be a Battle ; But the Lord eminently appeared, filling this 
New Army with wonderfull Courage, and sending an Homett of 
fear amongst those that ckme to oppose them, so that a dreadfull 
Consternation of spirit ceized on them. That in some places they 
fell one ypon another. In other places some ran away with amaze- 
ment, some were so stricken with terrour that they were even 
bereft of their reason & like distracted persons. Others threw 
away their weapons of war, & would take them yp no more; 
And many watched opportunities to leave their Colours -and old 
Officers, & Came & joyned with this new Company; And as 
they marched on £rom Town to Town the Army increased davly. 
In a few daies the number was increased to severall thousanois ; 
divers also of the Brethren belonging to this Church marched along 
with them; And as this army went forward, so Companies of 
Souldiers belonging to King J. pursued after, but durst not overtake 
them. There was likewise another Army sent by the King to 
meet them. About 4 or 5 daies after they marched out of the 
Town of Axminster, whiles they lay in the Town of Taunton, Scmie 
few persons were chosen out of Hie Companies, & sent to view 
the motions of the Enemy that was behind them. Amongst which 
one of them was a member belonging to this society, A faithful! 
Brother, named Samuel Eampson ; Those persons Biding forth to 
descry the Enemy, met with a party of them, & engaging with 
each other had a very smart Battle, in which a great person belong- 
ing to the Enemy was slain ; and in this sore skirmish this Samuel 
Eampson was mortally wounded, who endeavouring to get to an 
house not far from the place to seek some help and relief in his 
wounded & afflicted case, but finding none to relieve him, lost 
his Life also. After some few daies more were passed, Ab the 
Army marched onwards, & meeting with the Enemy that came 
against them, there was a more sharp Battle fought, & greater 
slaughter, in which one Henry Noon, a pious & lively Christian, 
a vsefull member related to this Body was also slain. Thus these 
mighty men that had potency with Grod, & Jeoparded tiieir lives in 
the high places of the field for the cause of Christ, fell in the 
midst of the Battle ; And this Church began to be diminished ; In 
the meantime, Their Communion was much Interrupted in r^ard 
both the Pastor, The Euling Elder, & several of the Brethren were 
with the Army. 

"About the 6tii day of the 5th moneth there was a terrible 
Battle, in which many of the Enemy was slain, and yet the victory 
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was on their side; ffor the whole Body of this great Army, 
belonging to the D. of M., was broken & Routed, & the D. 
himselfe fled away, & was in a few daies after taken, & being 
carried to London, was there Beheaded. A sore rebuking 
providence, By that very way in which Salvation for the Interest 
of Christ was expected, greater distresses came in : Multitudes 
were vnder dreadfull amazement of spirit, great trouble of soul & 
failings of heart for fear what the Issue of these things would be : 
And needs it must be matter of heart aking when the Lord shall, 
as it were, cast off his people, put them to shame, & not go forth 
with their Armies, yea make them to turn their Backs vpon their 
Enemies. Now did the Rage of the Adversary increase, & like 
a flood swell to a great height, insomuch that many poor Creatures, 
yea many of the Lord's own professing people were constrained 
to hide themselves in woods & comers, where they could find 
places for shelter from the fury of the Adversary, divers being 
taken Captive, some shut up in prison bowses. Other some hanged 
vp Immediately by the hands of the Enemy. Ah ! how did the 
Lord, by this amazing providence, correct The vain confidence. 
Creature dependence, & Trusting in an Arm of flesh, which was 
the great sin of the Nation in this day; yea, of the Lord's 
own professing people also, Looking too much to men & Instru- 
ments, & not so firmly relying vpon the Lord. 

"A little before this dreadfull Battle was fought. Some of the 
Brethren belonging to this Church were Inclm'd to leave the 
Army, & if by any means to return back to their own habitations : 
And by the good providence of God, some of them returned home 
in safety ; Amongst whom Mr. Towgood, Pastor, & Thomas Lane, 
Elder, returned safely : Of those that endeavoured to return back, 
there were two of the Brethren, namely Mr. John Ash wood (son of 
the former Pastor, Mr. Bartholomew Ashwood) who had for some 
time before addicted himselfe to the work of the Ministery; & 
Thomas Smith, a very pious Christian & vsefull Member, of 
this Body : These being on their way returning were apprehended 
& imprisoned. Such as tarry ed with the Army were preserved 
from the power of the swoid, though afterwards some of them 
were exposed to no small troubla Another of the Brethren 
named John Spiring, being taken by the Rude Souldiers after the 
Battle was past, was stript of his Rayment, & barbourously vsed 
by their hands, & Imprisoned as divers others of poor Christians 
were. And now did the Calamity increase apace. The Lord 
permitting a Bitter & hasty people to tread down & t&ke the spoil, 
making great waste in divers places & families, Taking & Imprison- 
ing many, both ministers & good people : There was also great 
treachery vsed by many that were taken by the Adversary, in 
betraying their fellows & basely complying with the Adversary : 
In some places horrible wickednesses were committed, as Ravishing 
of women, blasphemously mocking at Religion, & scoffing at 
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the sacred Institutions of the Lord Jesus. Meanwhile the 
assemblies of the people of God were broken, The wayes to Sion 
did mourn ; This Congregation also was much broken & scattered 
that they could not assemble together for some time. O dolefull 
day, never to be forgotten ; Sabbaths even forgotten in the Land ; 
Instituted worship did cease in a great measure, The Enemy 
insulting & saying, Where is your God & what is become of 
your prayers 1 However, it was not many weeks Er'e this Church 
began to revive their Communion Seasons again. The Lord having, 
by the good hand of his providence returned back the Pastor 
in safety. Some of the members had the priviledge to enjoy some 
seasons together with him in the worship of God in the evening 
tide of the Sabbath. 

"About the beginning of the 7th moneth. The Judges of the 
Land came in Circuit into the western parts, The great work that 
lay before them was to call forth, sentence, & condemn those poor 
prisoners that had lain in Bonds for the late Rebellion as they 
termed it, Those Judges exercising great severity, especially one 
named George Jefiferies, who was Lord Chief Justice, A man 
of violence & Blood, who, with madness & Eage, caused great 
cruelty to be exercised on the Bodies of many poor Innocents, 
& whose Infamy will not be wip'd off to the latest posterity, being 
the principal person in the management of those bloody Assizes. 
And now was a time of sore distress & perplexity, for multitudes 
were involved in the ensnaring dangers of the day. And Oh ! 
how many were sentenced by that Cruell Judge ; some to death, 
Others to banishmetit; Many that were hanged vp, barbarously 
& cruelly butchered. Oh what an amazing time was it, many even 
at their wits ends fiU'd with tremblings of heart & sorrow of 
mind; Yea, many Eminent pious Christians fell in the same 
common Calamity with others. Ah ! what an heart affecting sight 
was it to behold the Blood of many even of the precious saints of 
the Lord to be spilt as water vpon the ground, & their dead 
Bodies hung vp in the open Aire, & none permitted to bury them. 
Ah! what hath sin dona Yea, how legible might the sins of 
a professing people be seen this day in the Calamity of it Many 
who Inordinately scrap'd after the world. Loath to part with their 
Earthly Interests to follow the Lord Jesus Christ in his pure 
Instituted wayes. Now all they have in the world is pluckt 
from them. And the decaies of Love, The Epidemicall Evill of 
this latter Age of the world, Too, too common among a professing 
people ; Little Bowels for their Brethren. Now must the Bowels 
of many professours be pluckt out by the Enemy; & those 
dreadfull Breaches & divisions, the cursed effects of pride, must be 
punished, in their being chopt Bone from Bone, & Limb from 
Limb. This should be for a Lamentation. But the design of 
this Narrative is not to give an Account of publick Nationall 
affairs only so far as it respects the State of this Church, S^ 
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may more evidently manifest & set off the wisdome & power 
of Jehovah, in protecting & defending it, & demonstrate his 
gracious dealings with this people through all the revolutions 
& changes of Times and seasons that passed over them in a 
howling wildernes. 

"And now were those Brethren belonging to this Church (which 
had bin shut vp for some time in one prison & another) ^brought 
forth before Man's Judge-ment seat, & received the sentence of that 
vnjust Judge ; The afore named Mr. John Ashwood, the Lord had 
made him vsefuU in his prison house for the publishing of his 
Truth & Gospel amongst those that were in Bonds with him : And 
now was he sentenced to die as a Traytor, and the place of his 
Execution appoynted by the Judge ; But who is he that saith & it 
commeth to pass when the Lord commandeth it not ; The Blessed 
God in whose hands are the times of all persons, so over-ruPd this 
s&itence, thai by endeavours vsed, a Reprieve was granted him, & 
afterward a pardon procured, & his life prolonged; The Lord 
having some further work for him to do for his Church & Interest, 
he being afterward called to the Pastorall Office to a Congregation 
in Exon. As for Thomas Smith he was sentenced also to dye, And 
the time being come to be led forth of the prison house in order to 
his Execution, Another prisoner standing forth in his name, was 
carryed out of the prison in his stead, And the said Thomas Smith 
continuing in the prison a little time longer, having a fitt oppor- 
tunity, made his escape ; But he being a man of a weak Constitu- 
tion of Body (though he had a prosperous soul) being vnable to 
vndergo much hardship & somewhat Timorous (by reason of the 
dangers of the day), lest he should again be apprehended ; wanting 
such Accommodations as his Age & weakness required, e're he could 
get amongst his Relations he grew very weak. Afterwards, being 
tost from place to place, he remained but a few weeks e're he dyed, 
so exchanging this troublesome life, for those mansions of Rest & 
peace with his dear Lord Jesus, which is best of all ; Thus was another 
very vsefuU member of this Body removed from the Church militant 
here below, to the Church tryvmphant above in glory. Concerning 
the said John Spiring, he was likewise sentenced for Banishment, 
and accordingly was carryed Captive into the Isle of Barbadoes, 
were he was sold as a slave once & again. Yet the Lord made him 
very vsefuU in the Land of his Captivity and house of Bondage ; 
And af cer some time was past, A door was open for his Redemption 
by paying a sume of money ; which was agreed vnto & the money 
being Collected of Christian friends (who readily communicated to 
the same) was sent for his Ransome, Now being Redeemed from his 
Bondage state, & returning home to his family & to the house of 
God (which was no small grief & matter of lamentation to him to 
be banisliM from it) whilst he was on the seas both the ship in 
which he sailed, with the persons & wares in it were cast away & 
drowned ; Thus this Church sustained the loss of another vscfull 
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member he being a pious man, & of a sweet and heavenly spirit 
There was also another Brother belonging to this Society named 
William Comb, who suflFered Imprisonment at the same time. He 
being steadfastly purposed by the Grace of God to keep himself 
pure from the Corrupt worship of the nation & notwithstanding all 
the menaces of a severe neighbouring Justice of the peace he could 
not sin against his conscience, but stuck close to the pure Institu- 
tions of the Lord Jesus Christ, Wherefore by reason of the violence 
& rage of the said Justice against him he was constrained to Abscond, 
& on a day as he was in a retired place alone, some Informer or 
petty officers rushing in vpon him apprehending him, & carrying 
him before the Magistrate, who Immediately sent him to prison. 
But no matter of fact could be charged against him of having an 
hand in the late Rebellion (as it was term'd, so was he afterwards 
acquitted by the Judge. These were the only persons belonging to 
this Congregation that suJOfer^d Bonds & Imprisonment at this time ; 
The rest of the Brethren that escaped the edge of the sword & the 
hands of cruel enemies were constrained to lurk in holes & hide 
themselves in secret corners where the providence of God did open 
a way for their safety which was the Common Lott of many hun- 
dreds this day." 

After a further season of persecution, in 1687 a measure 
of liberty was granted the Nonconformists, which was made 
greater by the Eevolution of 1688, of which there is the 
following record: 

" But the publick affairs of the nation continued not long in a 
settled state under this Government, for Lo! Anno 1688, about 
the 8th moneth, there were great rumours of wars & tydings of 
the nation's being Invaded by forrcigners. Great preparation were 
therefore made for war, & great thoughts of heart in many what 
the Issue of these rolling providences might be, whereupon an 
ungodly generation of men began to peck up again, hoping by the 
revolutions that were at the door to get the day once more, & 
hector over the people of God as they had formerly done (for they 
held a confederacy with the Invaders). But God's thoughts are 
not as man's thoughts, nor his wayes as man's wayes. On the 5th 
day of the 9th moneth the Land was Invaded by a vast Body of 
men of a strange language, having for their Geneiall the Prince of 
Orange, who in a few dales marched through the Land with vast 
preparations for warre ; A Popish Army were sent down from the 
King to meet him, many of the King's officers & souldiers that 
favoured the Protestant Interest dropt away from the King and 
Joyned in with the Invaders, & after some few dales march, ere 
the armies met, The Popish Army through a spirit of fear & con- 
sternation w«re totally routed, scattered & subdued, Insomuch that 
the Prince of Orange with his Army came to the great metropolitan 
City of London with little eflFusion of blood. In the meanwhile 
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the churches & people of God held their assemhlies for the puhlick 
worship of God very peaceably. This Church enjoying the same 
privilege even while multitudes of souldiers lay in the town of 
Axminster and marched along by the publick meeting bowse." 

Frequent entries occur referring to the wars and other 
events which happened in the earlier years of the reign of 
William and Mary, and the Book of Bemembrance closes with 
an account of a new meeting-house being erected. 

" Now there was a design to erect a new meeting house in the 
Town of Axminster, but by reason of some, who lived at a 
distance, who were not so fully reconciled to it, the work was 
deferred for some time; howbeit in the beginning of this year, 
1698, They began to build, & necessary help & supplyes being 
offered the work was carryed on with success & speediness, for 
on the 7th day of the 6 th Moneth that being the Sabbath, at the 
close of the publick Exercises of Eeligious worship for that day 
notice was given to the Congregation, That they should leave that 
place of worship at Wickcroft & assemble the next Lords Day in 
the Town of Axminster. This place at Wykecroft had bin a place 
of shelter for many years, choice & precious Sabbaths the Congre- 
gation enjoyed there, & though they had bin driven out once & 
again (as hath been recorded in this book of Eemembrance) yet the 
providence of God opened the door for their return again into this 
publick meeting bowse. And after some years hot persecutioui 
there was a constant assembling together of the Congregation for 
Eeligious worship every Lords Day & upon all appointed seasons 
from the last day of the 8th Moneth 1686 (as is before recorded) 
to this very day that the Congregation left it^, 

From 1798 to 1828 the Western Academy (now settled at 
Plymouth as the Western College), for the education of 
students for the Nonconformist ministry, was conducted at 
Axminster by the Eev. James Small. 

A MS. history of a number of dissenting churches, Inde- 
pendent and Baptist, in Devon and the West of England, 
is preserved in the library of the Baptist College at Bristol, 
Bjnd from it are gathered the following notes of early Non- 
conformity in this "small fishing town," as it is there 
described. This history appears to have been compiled 
towards the end of the last century, and the histories of the 
various places are brought down to about 1778. 

The early history of Nonconformity in Beer is not on 
record, nothing being known of it until 1700, when a Mr. 

u 2 
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Broadmead, a popular minister, gathered a large congregation, 
and a meeting-house was built; he subsequently conformed, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Wbittly, afterwards of Lyme, the 
author of some volumes of sermons. 

The cause declined, and part of the meeting-house was 
turned into a dwelling-house, and the place supplied by 
students from Bridport. The writer goes on to say : 

" About twenty years since the vicar of the parish having 
greatly incensed the smugglers, of which trade were most of 
his parishioners, out of revenge they left the church, and 
offered to enter into a bond, obliging them to pay £60 per 
annum to a Dissenting minister Mr. Hooke, who resided in 
the neighbourhood, and had no settled place, was invited to 
be their pastor, but would not accept of their bond, knowing 
that they would repent of having signed it when they were 
a little cooler." He preached to them for some time, but 
circumstances caused him to leave. " Another minister 
came, and the smugglers for some time attended ; but one 
Lord*s-day a messenger came to the meeting with the news 
that a king's cutter or a French privateer was coming into 
the harbour. The wretches began upon this to curse and 
swear in so dreadful a manner in the meeting that the 
minister could not bear to stay with them any longer, and 
the congregation was reduced to its own state." 

COLYTON. 

Of this town one of its Nonconformist divines wrote: 
"Though a small town, it is most delightfully situated 
within three miles of the British Channel, fine views of 
which present themselves at very short distances, and also 
the devious courses of two beautiful rivers — the little Coly 
and the larger Ax, through rich meadows and between rising 
hills, shaded with trees, which present innumerable objects 
to charm the eye and elevate the heart." The faithfulness 
of his description all will admit. 

If its situation is unique, so too is its connection with 
Nonconformity. We do not simply go back to the Restoration 
or the Act of Uniformity, but to an earlier date still ; for it 
had the advantage of having pastors friendly to religious 
freedom for many years. About 1640 Dr. Marston, after- 
wards one of the chaplains to Cromwell, entered upon his 
ministerial labours in this parish. In 1654 John Wilkins 
became the incumbent, and held the living till the Restoration, 
when he is said to have refused the oath of supremacy. For 
some time after being ejected he preached in his own house, 
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but lived only till 1677, when he died of consumption. He 
is said to have been a man of eminent piety, remarkably 
affectionate, and an excellent preacher; he was buried in the 
vicar's vestry, which he had built in the south aisle of the 
handsome parish church of Colyton. A part of the inscrip- 
tion over his remains was as follows : 

" Such pillars layed aside, 
How can the Church abide ? 
He left his Pulpit hee 
In Patmos God to see ; 
This shining light can have 
No place to preach but *s grave." 

The rest was illegible. 

Fellow-ejected ministers took service in Colyton, among 
whom were Bartholomew Ashwood, of Axminster, already 
referred to, John Gill, ejected from Shute, who is said to 
have continued a humble, pious preacher among the Dis- 
senters till his death, in 1688. Eichard Tarrant, m.a., Fellow 
of Brazenose College, Oxford, ejected from Musbury, a very 
modest, prudent, and learned man, who after his ejection, 
being apprehended for preaching, and taken before the magi- 
strates at Honiton, Sir Courtenay Pole told him he should be 
discharged if he would promise to preach no more. He 
replied he would not promise, because he could not answer it 
to his great Lord and Master. He died of consumption, and 
a Mr, Moore preached his funeral sermon in his orchard. 
Thomas Goodwine, ejected from Uplyme, described by a 
neighbouring clergyman as **a grave, learned, pious divine, 
and a constant and excellent preacher;" he died at a good old 
age soon after he was silenced. Mr. Soreton, of Honiton i 
and others. 

The Nonconformists of Colyton suffered great hardships in 
common with their neighbours, and used to meet in a wood 
for services as opportunity allowed. During the Common- 
wealth the Quakers were in trouble here ; for John Marting- 
dale, a Friend, who was, in 1656, unjustly in Exeter Gaol, 
obtained leave of the gaoler to visit a Friend at Ilchester, On 
his way he went to a meeting at Colyton, when he, Humphrey 
Sprague and Thomas Dyer, lodging at a Friend's house, were 
apprehended by a warrant and carried before the justices at 
Honiton ; and though one of them was but two, and another 
but five, miles from home, were sentenced as vagrants to be 
whipped in the market-place, and sent with a pass from 
tithing to tithing, which was accordingly done. In 1672, 
under the indulgence, licenses were taken out for Widow 
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Drake's house, "Culliton," and Bernard Dwight's house, 
" CulUson." 

Among the successive pastors of the Nonconformist Church 
here was Dr. Toulmin, who became a Baptist, and moved to 
Taunton. From 1772 to 1823 Joseph Cornish was pastor, 
and the following extracts from his sketch of his own life 
illustrates the position of a Nonconformist minister in a 
small country town one hundred years ago : 

" J. Cornish boarded eleven years in the family of Mr. Slade, a 
steady friend to the DissentiDg cause, whose house was for years 
the chief resort of various ministers visiting the town. J. Cornish's 
income fell rather short of £iO per annum, though besides some 
endowments his hearers subscribed as much as he desired. For 
a few years it somewhat exceeded £50, but fell back to £40 again. 
No minister, unless possessing other means of support, could now 
subsist on such a salary with tolerable decency; but before the 
American and other expensive wars Britain has since engaged in, a 
good manager could make it suffica Goldsmith uses a poetical 
license when he describes a pastor as * passing rich on forty pounds 
a year,' and contriving to display generous hospitality. A siogle 
man, however, with the income could, even so lately as 1772, make 
a decent appearance, and be able to spare something for charitable 
purposes. There was hardly any Dissenting congregation without 
some one or more families ready to board a minister, not desiring to 
gain, aiming only at a fair recompense. Many ministers at that 
time in the West of England were boarded by respectable persons 
for less than £20 per annum, and in good farmhouses a much 
smaller sum was accepted, for being found everything like other 
members of the family. 

" A gratis horse was frequently at the service of the minister, 
and both horse and rider kindly received at making exchanges and 
visits by some hospitable hearers. '' 

Mr. Cornish was the author of several works, which he 
published on behalf of religious liberty, and they had a large 
circulation. 

HONITON, 

Prior to the Bestoration there was a congregation of 
Baptists in Honiton, with whom George Fox, the Quaker, 
mentions that he had some intercourse as early as 1655. 

The common troubles which arose in 1662 no doubt caused 
this congregation of Baptists to unite with those who left the 
Church on the passing of the Act of Uniformity. 

Francis Soreton, who was ejected from the living of 
Honiton in 1662, was probably a native of Plymouth, and 
educated at the Grammar School there ; afterwards Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, from which the Parliamentary visitors 
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ejected him. Dr. Walker thus refers to this fact under 
Exeter College, Oxford: " — Soreton, who was, it may be, 
the person that was afterwards a Nonconformist, and in 1662 
dispossessed of the rich living of Honiton, in Devon, for his 
Nonconformity. If so, his Christian name was Francis. His 
name was crossed out of the Buttery Book April 6, 1649." 

He was a learned man, a good student and preacher ; at 
the same time, not puffed up with his learning, and his holy 
life and example had no small influence upon his parishioners. 
In addition to his Sunday services, he, with the assistance of 
brother clergymen of the neighbourhood, conducted weekly 
lectures and services of various kinds. 

On his ejection, he retired to Powderham, the seat of Sir. 
William Courtenay, whose aunt he had married, and Sir 
WiUiam had presented him to the living of Honiton. 

Under the Indulgence of 1672 he took out a licence for 
Powderham and Honiton, and returned and ministered as a 
Nonconformist at Honiton. Under the Five Mile Act he 
had been imprisoned at Exeter; but Sir W. Courtenay 
being High Sheriff of Devon, he got him released, and took 
him in his own coach to Powderham, where he had his resi- 
dence until his death. 

Universally respected, the only complaint brought against 
him was -his Nonconformity. He appears to have printed 
only one book; viz., a Translation of Monsieur DaUly's 
Sermons on the Epistle to the Colossians, 

Under the 1672 Indulgence, licences were also taken out 
by Richard Saunders, m.a., ejected from Kentisbear, Devon, 
for Honiton; and by Ralph Sprake for "near Honiton;" 
while the following places were licensed; viz., "the Meeting 
House adjoining the Schoolroom, Honiton," and " Schoolhouse, 
Honiton," all for Presbyterian worship, and in the case of 
the schoolhouse one Heson (? Hieron, Samuel, M.A., of Merton 
College, Oxford, ejected from Feniton, and grandson of Samuel 
Hieron, of Modbury, the noted Nonconformist divine) took 
out a licence. 

The earliest record belonging to the Nonconformist Church 
at Honiton is a book headed, " Copy of Register of Baptisms 
in the Old Meeting House, now pulled down, in Honiton 
witness the hand of Jno Ball & Francis Glanvill 169f " 

The first entry is : 

** Hannah daughter of George Strew, weaver & Mary 
his wife Bapt Jan. 17, 1696." 

This register continues down to 1755. 
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The Mr. Ball above referred to, on his coming to HonitoD, 
united two congregations; and through a long and very 
eventful life continued a staunch Nonconformist. His funeral 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. Walrond, under the 
title " The Character of a good Minister: a Sermon occasioned 
by the death of the Eev. Mr. John Ball, who died May 6th, 
1745, in the 91st year of his age. Preached at Honiton, in 
the County of Devon, by John Walrond. Exeter, 1745." 
Mr. Walrond was minister of Bow Meeting, Exeter, and 
was ordained in 1738. In the sermon he thus refers to Mr. 
Ball: 

" He perfected his edacation under two very learned tutors — the 
femous Mr. Hickman (a strenuous writer against Dr. Heylin) in 
Warwickshire, and Mr. Short, in Dorset, after which he employed 
himself with a remarkable dexterity and success teaching grammar 
learning to a select number of gentlemen's sons in his own bouse, 
by connivance in those severe times of persecution under King 
Charles and James II., and yet was spared by his being greatly 
beloved by the men of Power in his neighbourhood, many of 
whose sons he instructed, tho' sons of their Fathers were they of 
different sentiments. 

** But as ye rage grew hotter in that part of ye Country upon ye 
Defeat of ye Duke of Monmouth He was constrained to leave 
his house & estate & remove to Holland as a Tutor to two young 
gentlemen (Col Henley & Col Trenchard) where he studied Physick 
and took his Degree of Dr. in that faculty & returned well accom- 
plished for ye practice of it by which he might have greatly 
advanced his future, but upon a remarkable turn at home Liberty 
opening for every man's conscience he preferred preaching ye un- 
dsarchable riches of Christ & the winning of souls to Him beyond 
all the advantages the world could offer & accordingly after a 
tedious sickness & several years weakness contracted by his severe 
studies at Utrecht he was directed by Divine Providence to this 
Town (Honiton) where he happily imited two divided Congre- 
gations <& where he lived and laboured above half a century to his 
dying day which was May 6, 1745 in the 91st year of his age." 



The Nonconformist causes before referred to are represented 
to-day by Nonconformist* churches, which still exist as the 
result of the labours of the ejected ministers and other 
divines mentioned in this paper. 



NOTES ON SLIPS CONNECTED WITH DEVONSHIKE, 

Part VIII. 

BY W. PBNGBLLY, F.RS., F.G.8., ETC. 
(Read at Seaton, July, 1885.) 



This small batch of Slips has presented itself in the course 
of the last twelve months. 

I. Clovelly: The *^ English Illustrated Magazine'^ on. 

The English Illustrated Magazine for December 1884 
(No. 15) contains a very interesting and charmingly illus- 
trated article entitled Clovelly (II. 151-163), in which a 
couple of passages prompt me to call in question the state- 
ments they contain. 

The lirst deals with a matter of fact in the geology of the 
district, and will be Noted elsewhere ; while on the second — 
concerned with what may be called the Inferential or Hypo- 
thetical Early History of Clovelly — a few remarks may be 
offered here. 

This " second passage " is as follows : — 

Clovelly and Domesday Booh, 

"The village*' [Clovelly] "just fills up the hollow in the 
cliff, and further space could be won for building only by 
costly and difficult engineering. Therefore, as we know that 
Clovelly was there eight centuries ago, we may guess that 
even then it was not new, and that its general aspect was 
never very different from what it is at this day. When the 
name of Clovelly was enrolled in Domesday,^ the fishermen 
doubtless went forth in the autumn evenings much as they do 
now ; and the build and rig of their boats, though not un- 
changed by time, have varied but little as compared with the 
revolutions of shipbuilding on a larger scale." 

^ [Foot note]. " Little more than the name is to be found in 
t)omesday or the Hundred Rolls, but the name is there** (p. 157). 
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It will be seen that in the passage under notice the author 
of the Article is writing of the Village of Clovelly — not of 
Clovelly Manor or Clovelly Court; and it can scarcely be 
doubted that the ordinary reader would infer from the words 
I have italicised 

1. That "we know that" the village of "Clovelly was 
there," i.e. in the hollow in the cliff, " eight centuries ago." 

2. That "the name of" the village of "Clovelly was en- 
rolled in Domesday." 

3. That in the eleventh century Clovelly "fibhermen 
doubtless went forth in the autumn" — to catch herrings — 
" much as they do now." 

4. That the mention of Clovelly in Domesday was unusually 
slight — " little more than the name being to be found " there. 

When the author says " We know that Clovelly was there 
eight centuries ago," i.e, in the eleventh century, he of course 
has in view the undoubted fact stated in the second italicised 
sentence ; i.e. that " the name of Clovelly was enrolled in 
Domesday," which was begun in 1080 and finished in 1086. 
(Enci/, Brit. 8th ed. viiL 98.) 

The Domesday record alluded to, being translated, is as 
follows : — 

" Clovellie, in the time of King Edward, paid geld for three 
hides. There is land for twelve ploughs. In demesne are five 
ploughs, and ten serfs, and sixteen villeins, and eleven bordars, 
with seven ploughs. There are thirty acres of meadow, and 
forty acres of wood. Pasture one leuga in length and half 
a leuga in breadth. It renders twelve pounds by tale. For- 
merly it rendered six pounds." (The Devonshire Domesday, 
issued by the Devonshire Association, Part I. p. 81, 1884.) 

It is evident that this record is of a Manor, and that it is 
utterly silent about the existence of the Village or of any 
Village. The village may have existed for anything we 
know to the contrary, but it seems extremely hazardous to 
say We Jcnoiv that it was there eight centuries ago. At most 
its existence is inferential only ; and the evidence before us 
seems by no means sufficient to warrant any such inference. 

I have assumed that the Domesday spoken of by the author 
is the Excheqtter Domesday, not that known as the Exeter 
Domesday, in which the Clovelly record, about twice the 
length, is as follows : — 

"The King has a manor called Clouelia, which Brihtric 
held on the day on which king Edward was alive and dead, 
and it rendered geld for three hides. These can be ploughed 
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by twelve ploughs. Of them the king has one hide, and five 
ploughs in demesne, and the villeins have two hides and 
seven ploughs. There the king has sixteen villeins, and 
eleven bordars, and ten serfs, and forty-five head of cattle, and 
fifteen swine, and one hundred sheep, and eighteen goats, and 
forty acres of wood, and thirty acres of meadow, and of 
pasture one leuga in length, and half a leuga in breath. This 
manor renders twelve pounds by tale. Goscelm holds this 
manor to ferm, and it rendered six pounds when he received 
it." (Ibid. p. 80.) 

This jecord, though fuller than that previously quoted, is 
equally silent about the existence of any village, unless, 
indeed, such existence is implied in the word Villamcs, 

A learned friend, a close student of Domesday, writes me 
that "The word Villanus, incorrectly rendered Villein, is 
derived from FiZte= Township. It means a Vill-man or 
Township-man ; i,e, one who is free of the VilL The lands 
held by the Villani are called the Villenagiurrhy as the lord's 
lands are called Dominium. A Villanus is one who has a 
complete aliquot-part interest in the Vill, one who is entitled 
to his aliquot share in every part; i,e. a common-holder or 
common cultivator. . . . VUlani does not necessarily imply 
that there is now a village where Villani were aforetime. 
But it does imply that there was a community holding lands 
in common when Domesday was written." 

So far, however, as 1 have been able to ascertain, the 
Villani may have lived in what we should now call a 
Village, or they may have lived in detached dwellings 
scattered over their Villenxigium. 

But waiving for the present the question of the existence of 
the village, the statement that " the fishermen doubtless went 
forth in the autumn evenings much as they do now" is 
utterly unsupported by anything in either of the Domesdays. 
At any rate the lord of the manor does not appear to have 
had any claim on the proceeds of the hypothetical autumn 
fishery as a source of income for himself. The utter silence 
of each of the Domesdays about a fishery in connection with 
the manor of Clovelly is scarcely what we should expect had 
anything of the kind existed there at that time. Devonshire 
contained upwards of seventy Eoyal manors, of which Clovelly 
was one ; and fisheries are recorded in connection with three 
of them in the Exchequer Domesday. Thus, in the case of 
Axeminstre, it is written, "There is a fishery rendering 
twenty shillings." In the case of Bedeford we are told, 
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" To this manor was annexed in the time of King Edward a 
fishery rendering twenty-five shillings." Finally, in the case 
of Aisbertone we have the compact statement, "There are 
two fisheries." (Ibid, pp. 7, 81, 95.) It may be added that 
all these statements are confirmed by the Exeter Domesday. 
{lUd. pp. 8, 80, 94.) 

It should be stated that the author of the Article in the 
English Illustrated Magazine has directed attention to one of 
these fisheries, as, in a Foot-note on page 157, he remarks 
that " In Domesday there is mention of a fishery at Bideford, 
doubtless a salmon fishery in the river," His suggestion is 
certainly not improbable, and applies apparently with equal 
force to the Axeministre and Aisebertone fisheries. 

When the author states that " little more than the name " 
of Clovelly " is to be found in Domesday," those unacquainted 
with the facts are not unlikely to think of some such mention 
as that of " Tanebrige " ( = Teignbridge), which occurs it is 
believed only in the following sentence : — ** To the manor of 
Mortone pertains the third penny of Tanebrige hundred." 
{Tbid, p. 65.) 

As a matter of fact, however, all the. Domesday entries are 
brief, even when written with the full extensions. Confining 
ourselves to the Devonshire Royal manors, the longest entry 
is that of Alseministre, which occupies 225 lines. Besides 
this there are but five which occupy 10 or more lines. The 
average length of the whole is about 6*5 lines each, Clovelly 
and five others occupy 5*5 lines each. There are twenty-five 
— i.e. about one-third of the whole — still shorter entries, and 
there are five occupying no more than 4 lines each. 

Instead of " little more than the name," the Clovelly entry 
states for how much land the manor paid geld in the time of 
the Confessor; how many ploughs were required for the whole 
land, and how many for the land held in demesne ; the num- 
bers of the serfs, of the villeins, and of the bf>rdars; the 
acreages of the meadow land, of the wood land, and the 
length and breadth of the pastures ; the sum it rendered to 
the lord before the Conquest, and the fact that it had been 
doubled after that event ; finally, that the payment was " by 
tale," that is, not " by weight," or " by weight and assay," or 
" in the ore." 

The Exeter Domesday states, in addition, the name of him 
who held the land when the Confessor died, the numbers of 
cattle, of swine, of sheep, and of goats on the land, and the 
name of him who held the "manor to ferm" after the Conquest* 
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II. The Eiver Dart named the English Ehinb: The 
Torquay Directory on. 

The Torquay Directory for 3rd June, 1885 (p. 5, col. 3), 
contains the following paragraph : — 

" Mr. J. A. Blaikie has been writing in the Magazine of Art 
that which Dartmouth people will consider rank heresy. ' It* 
the river Dart] * has been christened/ says the writer referred 
;o, ' as *' the English Ehine," a term as opposite ' [sic] ' as "the 
English Beresina ! " This strange similitude was possibly 
discovered by an admirer who despaired of doing justice to 
the Devonshire river, or more probably it originated in the 
infirm and reckless extravagance of a very young tourist.' 
Mr. Blaikie is evidently not aware of the fact that the title of 
' The English Ehine ' was conferred upon the river Dart by 
her gracious Majesty, who in her Journal, describing her 
visit to the ancient port in 1846, states that the river reminded 
her of the Ehine." 

Believing that the newspaper critic had slipped when he 
stated "that the title of *The English Ehine' was conferred 
upon the river Dart by her gracious Majesty," I did myself 
the pleasure of reading the paragraph in The Magazine of Art 
as well as that in the Queen's Journal, They are as follow : — 

The Magazine of Art, June, 1885 : — " The Dart is, in a 
certain sense, a recent discovery. The popular love of com- 
parison has subjected it to most unhappy criticism. It has 
been christened ' the English Ehine,' a term as apposite " [not 
" opposite "] " as * the English Beresina.' This strange simili- 
tude was possibly discovered by an admirer who despaired of 
doing justice to the Devonshire river, or more probably it 
originated in the infirm and reckless extravagance of a very 
young tourist. The phrase is absurd and unjust. It implies 
that the Dart is a mere replica of the greater river, or it 
denies the strong and peculiar individuality of the English 
stream. Only in the castled entrance to Dartmouth harbour 
may a fond fancy detect anything Ehine-like." (pp. 320-321.) 

{Leaves frmn the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, &c. 

1868.) 
" On Board the Victoria and Albert, Dartmouth, Thursday, 

August 20, 1846. 
. • . ... 

"The sea looked so stormy and the weather became so 
thick that it was thought best to give up Plymouth (for the 
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third time), and to put into that beautiful Dartmouth^ and we 
accordingly did so, in pouring rain, the deck swimming with 
water, and all of us with umbrellas ; the children being 
most anxious to see everything. Notwithstanding the rain, 
this place is lovely, with its wooded rocks, and church and 
castle at the entrance. It puts me much in mind of the 
beautiful Rhiiu, and its fine ruined castles, and the Lurlei, 
I am now below writing, and crowds of boats are surround- 
ing us on all sides." (pp. 195-196.) 

The Queen left Dartmouth at " half past six " the next 
morning, "Fo^ay, Aug^ist 21," and reached Plymouth "at 
half past nine." In the afternoon the royal party steamed 
up the Lynher river as far as Trematon Castle. The Journal 
goes on to say, " We stopped here and afterwards turned back 
and went up the Tamar, which at first seemed flat; but 
as we proceeded the scenery became quite beautiful — richly 
wooded hills, the trees growing down into the water, and the 
river winding so much as to have the effect of a lake. la 
this it reminded me so much of going up the Rhine, — though 
I don't think the river resembles the Rhine, Albert thought 
it like the Danube." (pp. 196-197.) 

The Torqvxiy Directory remarks, and no doubt correctly, 
that " Mr. Blaikie -is evidently not aware of the fact that 
the title of the English Bhine was conferred upon the Dart 
by her gracious Majesty;" and it is not improbable that 
most other persons, the Queen included, are equally unaware 
of the so-called " fact." The Eoyal party reached Dartmouth 
through stress of weather, "in pouring rain, the deck 
swimming with water;" and the Queen was soon "below 
writing" her Journal, no doubt. She had seen the "church 
and castle at the entrance," and the "wooded rocks," but 
apparently nothing more, and, of this, remarked, " It puts me 
in mind of the beautiful Ehine." 

Her Majesty seems to have retained a vivid impression of 
the Rhine, for on the next day she wrote of the Tamar, 
the "richly wooded hills, the trees growing down into the 
water, and the river winding so much as to have the eflfect of 
a lake. In this it reminded me so much of going up the 
Rhine." Here, however, and as if to prevent an unauthorized 
inference, her Majesty added, "though I don't think the 
river resembles the Rhine;" and in this the Prince Consort 
apparently agreed, as the Queen went on to say, "Albert 
thought it like the Danube." 
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There seems more reason — but even here not reason enough 
— for stating ** that the title of * The English Danube ' was 
conferred upon the river Tamar by the late Prince Consort." 
Why are the thousands dwelling on the banks of this 
western stream so very apathetic as not to use this name for 
their famous river? Were a parody of a passage in 
Shakspere {Julius Coesar, i. 2) permissible, one could almost 
fancy some Devonian Cassius addressing Tamar thus : — 

"Tamar and Danube : What should be in that Danube ? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with them, 
Tamar will start a spirit as soon as Danube." 

It may perhaps be doubted, after all, whether Mr. Blaikie 
was really not aware of the passage about the Dart in her 
Majesty's Journal, His last sentence on the subject was, 
" Only in the castled entrance to Dartmouth harbour may a 
fond fancy detect anything Rhine-like ;" and, taken in con- 
nection with the fact that this was the very part of which the 
Queen was writing, it apparently suggests that the passage 
was at least in his mind's eye. 

Mr. Blaikie, however, was not the first writer to object to 
the new name for the Dart. Thus, and to go no further, the 
following passage occurs in The Guide to South Devon and 
South Cornwall, by Mr. Ward and Mr. Baddeley (1884) : — 
** The Dart estuary between Totnes and Dartmouth is one of 
the finest navigable river-pieces in the kingdom, only sur- 
passed, perhaps, by that of the Wye, though it must be 
acknowledged that the Fal and the Tamar are dangerous 
competitors. This part of the river has been paid the some- 
what doubtful compliment of being called the * English 
Rhine,' and there is no doubt that travellers who have not 
been led to expect too much will thoroughly enjoy exploring 
its beauties." (pp. 61-62.) 

Though there cannot be a doubt that it was a very decided 
Slip to say, on the evidence produced, **that the title of 'The 
English Rhine* was conferred upon the river Dart by her 
gracious Majesty," it must be admitted to be possible, if 
evidence to the contrary be not forthcoming, that the publi- 
cation of the entry in the Queen's Journal may have been 
the reason why some one, unknown to Fame or to History, 
first called the Dart "The English Rhine." Indeed, a Dart- 
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mouth correspondeut, in reply to my question, " How long 
has the Dart been called the 'English Ehine '?" said. " Only 
since the publication of the Queen's Book, in which she 
draws a contrast with the Ehine on occasion of her visit" 

Her Majesty's Journal was published in 1868, when the 
entry became first known to the public; but, unless my 
memory is playing me tricks, the name in question was 
applied to the Dart some years before that date. Many years 
ago, years before 1868 I feel confident, during a trip from 
Totnes to Dartmouth by steamer, the following conversation 
passed between me and one of the crew : — 

" This river is sometimes called * the English Ehine/ I 
believe." 

" Iss, very often." 

" From what one reads and hears, the two rivers are not 
very much alike." 

" I don knaw bout that. I 've eerd zay that ef zo be the 
rocks and the ould castles wuz a lay ved out, the Dart 's jest 
as good 's the Ehine." 

I yielded the point at once. 

Since writing the above, I have met with the following 
conclusive proof that the name in question is older than the 
publication of her Majesty's Journal: — Miss S. P. Fox's 
Kingsbridge Ustuary; with Ramhles in the Neighbourhood^ 
contains the following passage — "It" [Dartmouth] "is situated 
at the mouth of the Dart, a river, which tourists are wont to 
designate, 'the English Ehine.'" (p. 172.) 

This work was published in 1864, her Majesty's Journal 
not until 1868, as already stated, 

IIT. Teign-Bridge taken down in 1815, Mr. Taylor 
(1818) and Mr. Davidson* (1884) on. 

In 1818 Mr. P. T. Taylor read to the Society of Antiquaries 
a Paper entitled An Account of Some Discoveries made in 
taking down the old Bridge over the river Teign, and in exca- 
vating the ground to the depth of fifteen feet Jive inches below 
the surface of the water (Archceologia xix. 308-313, 1821. 
Also trans. Devon. Assoc, xv. 378-379, 1883). 

The Old Bridge in question, taken down in 1815, was, Mr. 
Taylor says, "built of grey limestone in a very rough manner." 

♦ Since tliese Notes were in t}'pe, I have been grieved to hear of the 
decease of Mr. Davidson, an event which has deprived many of the Members 
of the Association of a dear friend, and the Association itself of one of its 
most distinguished and valued Members 
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While he admits that " NothiDg is to be found at all satis- 
factory concerning the antiquity of Teign-bridge," and con- 
fesses that he " is no antiquary," he " supposes " the work of 
building this bridge "to have been done in the sixteenth 
century." 

In 1884, Mr. J. B. Davidson, M.A., F.SJL, directed attention 
to Mr. Taylor's Paper, remarking " With regard to the date 
of the . . . greystone bridge, indeed, nothing has been found. 
It may, as he " [Mr. iTaylor] " says, have been a work of the 
sixteenth century, or more probably, as after considerations 
may show, in the seventeenth," {Tram. Devon, Assoc, xvi. 449, 
1884.) 

As one and the same event cannot occur in two distinct 
centuries, in the same system of chronology, there must in 
this case be a Slip somewhere ; and I have no doubt of being 
able to prove that Mr. Taylor was not only correct, but that 
the bridge was really built either in the year 1580 or 1581. 
The facts are as follow : — 

A few years ago I availed myself gladly of permission to 
make a complete transcript of a manuscript book entrusted 
to The, It may be not inappropriately called Tlie Accounts 
of the Churchwardens of Stoke Gabriel ; but it may perhaps 
be better to quote the following portions of the paragraph 
with which it begins, and thus allow it to introduce itself, as 
it did nearly three and a half centuries ago : — 

" Be hyt knoweng to al me y* thys booke namyd the lijer 
ptaynyth vnto the cherche of stoke gabryell made by the 
hounds of thomas coote vycar of the same pyshe and w* the 
c5dysent of the hole pyshe yn xxxv*** yere of the rayne of o' 
soueryn lorde kynge henry the viii*^ ... & the order ys y* 
the wolde wardyns shall delyu"* vnto the new all the emple- 
mets of the cherche as ys expryssed vppo thys present Ujer 
yf any thyng be lost if by neclygens of the sayd wardyns 
thyn thay shall make goode for the same where hyt be of grete 
a v( . . . ) * or small, & whan the comuio days ys the sayd 
wardyns to bryng forth every emplemet be fore the p'^sens of 
the pyshe also all costs & chargys bestow ( . . ) abowte the 
church to be sett vppo thys boke to knowy (...) what yere 
yt was don." 

The book consists of 166 pages of paper, larger and coarser 
than ordinary foolscap, and extends f^om somewhere between 
22 April 1543 and 21 April 1544 (=35*^ year of Henry 8) 
to " 1607 & the vii of aprell" (=5*^ year of James I.) 

• Points within a parenthesis denote undecipherable letters. 

VOL. xvn. X 
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It contains four entries relative to Teign-bridge, or, as we 
shall see, more than one Teign-bridge. 

The first of these entries was made " In the yere of o' lord 
god mccccclxxiiij & the Sonday next afl the flfeast of all 
sayncts, " that is to say during the year beginning on 7th 
November 1574 

The second and third are consecutive entries in the book, 
occurring on the same page, and one following the other 
immediately. They were made " In the yere of o' lord god 
mccccc & Ixxx & the sonday next afT: the flfeast of alsaynts." 
In other words, during the year beginning on 6th November 
1580. 

The fourth or last entry was made " in the yeare of o' lord 
God 1600 & the Sondaye next after the flfeast of all saints ;'* 
that is, during the year beginning on 5th November, 1600. 

The entries are as follow : — 

(1) 1574-5. "It. to wards y® repayryng of teng-brydge 
vj» viij<^." 

(2) 1580-1. "payd by John Downynge to wards the 
makyng of tenge brydge xl^" 

(3) 1580-1. " more payd by wyllya Eliot to wards y* same 
brydge v^." 

(4) 1600-1. *'It5 paid to the head cormstable to wards the 
mendynge of Tengbrydge xxv^" 

The following facts may be noted in the entries just 
quoted : — 

(A.) The first is an entry for repairing a bridge, the fourth 
for rnending one. Repairing and mending being synonymous, 
at least in the case before us, refer of course to an old bridge, 
or old bridges, not to the erection of a new ona 

(B.) The second and third entries record two payments — 
perhaps more correctly two instalments of one demand — not 
for repairing or unending, but for ^making a bridga It seems 
clear, therefore, that the bridge repaired in 1574 or '75 must 
have been taken down in 1580 or '81, and a new bridge 
erected that year. This new bridge, it cannot be doubt^, 
was the "grey limestone bridge," was built in the 16th 
century and tieiken down, after iiie lapse of 235 years, in 
1815. 

(C.) The entries were payments, not gifts. Teign-bridge, a 
county work, was paid for no doubt by an assessment on the 
county collectively. The fact that at no more than twenty 
years after the bridge of 1580 or 1581 was bmlt it was in 
such a condition that the cost of mending was, according to 
the lijer of Stoke Gabriel, as much as 55*5 per cent of the 
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cost of building it, shows that Mr. Taylor was probably 
justified in stating that this very bridge had been built "in a 
very rough manner." There may have been some difference 
in the value of money at the two dates; but this was probably 
inconsiderable in a period of no more than twenty years. 

(D.) It will be observed that in the first syllable of the 
name Teng-brydge or Tenge-brydge the g always succeeds 
the n, and does not precede it, as ia the present day. I have 
observed that many dwellers on the banks of the river pro- 
nounce this syllable as if it were written in the form used in 
the Stoke Gabriel " lijer." Nor must it be regarded as a 
mere provincialism, since Drayton, in the First Book of his 
Poly-olhion (1612), wrote the name of the river Ting. 

rv. W00LLA.COBIBE Sands, Dean Stanley on. 

The following passage occurs in the late Dean Stanley's 
Historical Memorials of Canterhury (10th ed. 1883) : — "There 
is an old farm-house, close to the sea-shore, still called Woolla- 
combe Tracy, which is said to mark the spot where he " 
[William de Tracy, one of the murderers of Thomas a Becket] 
"lived in banishment. Beneath it, enclosed within black 
jagged headlands, extends Morte Bay. Across the bay stretch 
the Woollacombe Sands, remarkable as being the only sands 
along the north coast, and as presenting a pure and driven 
expanse for some miles." (p. 110.) 

The Woollacombe Sands occupy a length of three miles 
along the shore of Morte Bay, between Morte and Baggy 
Points; but, instead of "being the only sands along the 
north coast," even of Devon, Sands of greater length and 
breadth exist in the next, that is Barnstaple or Bideford, 
Bay. If, however, as seems probable, the author's unqualified 
words — " the north coast " — are intended to include Cornwall, 
equally great, and even greater, stretches of Sand occur at 
various parts of the coast between Pentire Point and St. 
Ives ; and notably at the entrance of Padstow Harbour, as 
well as in Constantino, Watergate, Fistral, and St. Ives Bays. 
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NOTES ON THE DEVONSHIRE COLIC AND ITS 
CONNECTION WITH CIDER 

BY FRBDERICE WILLOOOES, M.D. 

(Read at Seaton, July, 1885.) 



At the meeting of this Association at Exmouth, in 1883> 
our lamented friend, the Rev. Treasurer Hawker, read a 
most interesting and eloquent essay on " Devonshire Cider." 
He then dealt with the subject mainly in its social and 
economical aspects, and enriched his paper with many 
quotations from the poets who had in former days sung the 
praises of the apple. In the discussion which followed on 
that occasion, some of the speakers referred to the effects of 
cider drinking on health, and I then made a few remarks on 
the subject of the so-called "cider colic" of Devon, or 
Colica Bamnoniensis, which in the present communication I 
have ventured to bring somewhat more fully before the 
notice of the Association. 

This subject is the more interesting, as it is intimately 
associated with the names of three distinguished medical 
writers of the eighteenth century, of whom two were natives 
of the county, and the third practised at Exeter for upwards 
of thirty years. I have been able to iBnd but scanty 
reference to any of them in previous volumes of our 
Transactions, and have accordingly incorporated a few details 
of their lives and work in my present paper. 

The Colica Bamnoniensis, or Devonshire colic, was a 
complaint which, in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
was supposed to be peculiar to Devonshire. It broke out 
frequently in the autumn, and in some years spread far and 
wide over the whole county. It was observed to be most 
prevalent in seasons when apples were plentiful, and hence it 
came to be popularly ascribed to the influence of cider 
drinking. These outbreaks attracted considerable attention 
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in the medical literature of the time, and their origin and 
nature were much discussed. 

The three eminent Devonians of the last century who 
stand out prominently in connection with this subject are — 
Dr. Musgrave, of Exeter, Dr. Huxham, of Plymouth, and 
Sir George Baker, M.D., who was afterwards President of the 
Eoyal College of Physicians. All three were Fellows of the 
Eoyal Society and West-countrymen, the two latter being 
natives of Devon. The first two practised in the county — 
Musgrave at Exeter, and Huxham at Plymouth. Baker 
practised in London, and was afterwards created a baronet. 
Musgrave was one of the first to draw attention to the 
complaint in the early part of the eighteenth century, and 
Jluxham, jgomewhat later, very accurately described its 
symptoms, and advanced a theory as to its probable cause. 
It was not, however, until some years later that Sir George 
Baker cleared up its nature, and finally removed the stigma 
which had for upwards of half a century given Devonshire 
and its cider an unenviable notoriety. In his essay on 
the Endemial Colic of Devonshire,, read before the Eoyal 
College of Physicians in 1767, Baker showed clearly that 
the Golica Damnoniensis was really lead poisoning, and did 
not depend at all on any deleterious properties in the cider 
itself. The lead accidentally gained access to the cider 
during the process of manufacture, in consequence of the 
general use throughout the county of this metal in the 
construction of the vats and presses. This source of con- 
tamination had been previously unsuspected, and Baker's 
observations at first met with considerable ridicule;* but, as 
a result of his labours, the Devonshire colic entirely 
disappeared. 

Devonshire does not appear to have been celebrated for 
its orchards during the middle ages, and, indeed, the popular 
reputation of the county for its apples and cider is probably 
far more recent than is usually imagined. According to 
Lysons,t the Devonshire Domesday contains no reference to 
orchards, and no incidental mention is made of them, in the 
records of the two or three succeeding centuries. During 
the fifteenth century — in the period of the Wars of the Eoses 
— the cultivation of fruit and herbs of all kinds was greatly 
neglected throughout England. Harrison, in his Description 
of England, prefixed to the edition of Holinshed's Chronicle, 
published in the latter years of Elizabeth's reign, refers 

♦ PoLWHELB, History of Devon (1797), vol. i. p. 328. 
t Magna BrUannia (Devon), vol. vi. p. 277. 
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to this neglected branch of agriculture in the following 
words : 

" Such herbes fruits and roots also as grow yeerelie out of 
the ground of seed have beene verie plentifuU in this land, in 
the time of the first Edward, and after his daies, but in pro- 
cesse of time they grew also to be neglected so that from 
Henrie the fourth tiU the latter end of Henrie the seventh 
and beginning of Henrie the eight there was little or no use 
of them in England, but they remained either unknowne or 
supposed as food more meet for hogs and sauage beasts to 
feed upon than mankind."* 

In the next century, however, and especially in the later 
Tudor reigns, fruit again began to be extensively cultivated, 
and Harrison speaks in high praise of the orchards of his 
day, which, he says, "were never furnished with so good fruit 
nor with such varietie, as at this present." A large number 
of new kinds of fruit were also introduced in the forty years 
previous to his time. He mentions the cider made in other 
parts of England where apples were abundant, as in Sussex, 
Kent, and Worcester, but does not specially refer to tbat of 
Devonshire-t Harrison farther intimates that cider at that 
time was not a common beverage in any part of England, but 
was looked on as " a delicate sort of drinke," and he compares 
it to the metheglin of the Welsh, and the ambrosia of the 
Greeks. It would appear from this that the increased atten- 
tion paid to the cultivation of the apple for the production of 
cider probably did not extend to Devonshire until the latter 
end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth century. 
This point is further borne out by the remarks of Westcote, 
who, in his View of Devonshire in 1630, refers to the great 
enlargement of Devonshire orchards "of late years," more 
especially for the making of cider. Westcote calls it "a 
drink both pleasant and healthy, much desired of seamen for 
long southern voyages 8w more fit to make beverage than beer, 
and much cheaper and easier to be had than wine." % 

The popularity of cider among sailors, alluded to in this 
passage, may be accounted for by the number of Devonshire 
natives who served in the various naval expeditions fitted out 
at Plymouth in the reign of Elizabeth. In the Calendar of 
State Papers (Domestic Series), under date 1597, there occurs 
a letter from William Stallenge, of Plymouth, to Secretary 

♦ Holinshbd's Chronicle (Hooker's Edition), 1685, p. 210. 
t Holinshbd's Chronicle, Description of England, p. 170. 
t A View of Devonshire m MDCXXX., Westcote. Oliver's Edition, 1845, 
p. 56. 
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CeciL In this, reference is made to the various provisions 
which were required for the fleet, at that time lying off Scilly, 
and a diflficulty in obtaining cider is incidentally mentioned. 

Another explanation of the considerable request in which 
cider was held among our sailors not improbably depended 
on its antiscorbutic properties. Dr. Huxham, who had a large 
experience of scurvy at Plymouth in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, speaks very highly of the use of apples 
and of cider in that complaint, and states that he had seen 
many severe cases entirely recover by the nse of apples and 
cider alone. He also adds that several captains of ships 
carried cider with them even to the East Indies.* 

Huxham further attributes the great improvement in the 
health of the coast line of both Devon and Cornwall in this 
respect to the more extensive use of cider as a beverage. In 
spite of these authoritative statements of Huxham, however, 
the use of cider on board ship was not appreciated in the British 
fleet during the great wars of the eighteenth century ; for the 
general distribution of lemon juice in the navy did not take 
place, as the result of the writings of the elder lind, until 
1796.t Polwhele J claimed for a Devonshire clergyman, the 
Eev. Herman Drewe, the credit of having anticipated, by 
many years, the discovery of vaccination by Jenner. In the 
present instance, the common practice of Devonshire sailors 
of taking cider with them cm long voyages may not unfairly 
be held to have anticipated, by nearly two centuries, the general 
use of antiscorbutics in our Eoyal Navy. 

From the foregoing evidence of Westcote*s View of Devon- 
shire, it would appear that a very considerable increase in the 
number of orchards, and in the manufacture of cider in Devon, 

* "Vix utique datur ad alcaHnam acrimoniam praestantius remedium: 
nihil magis, aut efficax, aut jucundum, nautis scorbuticis ; nam foedis eorum 
ulceribus breyi medetur, ac putredinem gingivarum foetidissimam delet 
prorsus: plurimos certe vidi, a nayigatione longa teterrimis obsitos ulcus- 
culis, et lue scorbutica tantum non confectos, solo usu pomoram, mox 
restitutes. Ac nullus dubito, quin generosum poinaceum foret saluberrimus 

Eotus ab Indias navigantibus : imo plures jam satis expert! sunt salutares 
ujus effectus. Hoc nabeo etiam addendum, quod, ex quo, apud omnes fere 
nostrates, tanto fuit in usu, eyanuit pene et tetra scabies et horrida lepra 
quae oras has maritimas olim infestaverunt maxime, Comubiam potissimum." 
— Optisculum de morho colico JDamiumiorum, 1738, Huxham, p. 24. 

"Nullus utique dubito quin largus aceti et pomacei usus foret nautis 
utilissimus in longis navigationibus : imo hoc jam satis expertum est, adeo 
ut secum plurimi ad Indiam usque orientalem vinum pomaceum deportent." 
Observationes de aere et morbis epidemids, Huxham, 1740, vol. ii. p. 57. 

See also Monitum de sanitate natUarum tuenda. De Febribus, Huxham 
(Appendix), 
t Select Dissertations, <fec, p. 22, Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart., F.E.S. 
J History of Devon, vol. i. p. 328. 
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took place about the time of Elizabeth and in the early years 
of the seventeenth century ; but at this time we hear of no 
deleterious efifects resulting from cider, and, indeed. West- 
cote refers to it as a remarkably healthy drink. The con- 
sumption of cider enormously increased at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and it was then that the outbreaks of 
Devonshire colic were first recognized, and the healthiness of 
cider drinking was first called in question. Huxham, writing 
in the year 1738, particularly notices this fact, and states 
that there was ten times as much cider made and drunk at 
that time as there had been thirty or forty years previously. 

The earliest reference to the Colica Damnoniensis occurs in 
the writings of Dr. William Musgrave, of Exeter. He was 
the third son of Eichard Musgrave, of Nettlecombe, in the 
county of Somerset, and was bom in 1655. He was educated 
at Winchester and at New College, Oxford, and subsequently 
studied medicine at Leyden. He was a fellow of the Eoy«J 
Society, and in 1684 was appointed secretary to that body. 
He graduated as M.D. of Oxford in 1689, and became a 
Fellow of the College of Physicians in 1692. In 1691 he 
settled at Exeter, where he practised for thirty years with 
great success and reputation. His house was in St. Lawrence 
parish, at the head of Trinity Lane, now called Musgrave 
Alley after him, for in it he restored and enlarged the chapel 
of the Holy Trinity, which had fallen into a state of dilapida- 
tion. He died in 1721, and was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Leonard's, and, according to Dr. Munk,* his altar tomb 
there, which is now dismantled and its panels let into the 
vestry walls, was a fine specimen of allegoric scidpture. 
Musgrave was the author of several medical treatises ; but 
he is more especially noted for his antiquarian researches in 
the South and West of England, and in recognition of these 
he was presented by George I. with a diamond ring, which he 
was permitted to adopt as his family crest. His only son, 
William, also practised in Exeter, but did not long survive 
his father. A relative, Samuel Musgrave, who is referred to in 
the list of " Devonshire Celebrities," given in our Transactions 
for 1877 (vol ix.), was also a physician at Exeter, and 
published in 1776 a MS. treatise, which had been left by 
Wm. Musgrave, senior. 

For these details of Dr. Wm. Musgrave*s life, I am indebted 

♦ T?ie Boll of the Boyal College of Physicians of London. Wm. Monk, M. d. , 
F.R.C.P., vol. i. p. 486. 

See also History of the Sttburban Parish of St. Leonard, Exeter. R. Dymond, 
F.8.A., 1878. 
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to Dr. Munk's valuable work, The Boll of the Bayal College 
of Physicians of London. 

Huxham also held Musgrave in high esteem, and refers 
to him £U3 '' eraditissimus noster Musgravius, 6 /jLoucapiTfig, 
Asclepiadeae familiae, dum viveret, egregium decus et orna- 
mentum."* In 1703 Musgrave published at Exeter a small 
Latin treatise, entitled Dissertatio de Arthritide Symtomatica, 
which he dedicated to the members for the county of Devon 
at that time, Sir Wm. Courtenay, Bart., Sir John Pole, Bart., 
and Robert RoUe, Esq. He there incidentally referred to a 
peculiar complaint which prevailed in Devon in certain 
seasons, and which he attributed to the use of rough and 
acid cider. He further observed that the outbreaks varied in 
extent and severity with the abundance of the apple crop, 
and were entirely absent in seasons when but little cider 
was made.t Musgrave gives merely a passing reference to 
the complaint, and enters into no further details concerning 
its nature or its symptoms. Sir George Baker, some sixty 
years afterwards, in commenting on Musgrave's account, 
thinks that he could have seen very few cases, and attributes 
this to the fact that in Musgrave's time there were compara- 
tively few orchards in the neighbourhood of Exeter, and that 
no county hospital was then in existence. 

The outbreaks increased very considerably in virulence in 
the years following Musgrave's first notice of them, and in 1738 
Dr. Huxham, of Plymouth, wrote a graphic description of the 
Devonshire Colic in his work entitled Opusculum de Morbo 
Colico JDamrwniorum. 

John Huxham shares with Sir Greorge Baker some of the 
credit, which is usually ascribed entirely to the latter, of 
having assisted to clear up much of the mystery which sur- 
rounded the origin and nature of the Devonshire colic. He 
was born,According to Polwhele, at Halberton, in Devon, at the 
end of the seventeenth century, and studied medicine at the 
University of Leyden under Boerhaave, graduating there as a 
Doctor of Medicine in 17154 He subsequently settled at 
Plymouth, and practised there up to the time of his death, in 

• Opiisculum de morbo colico Damnoniorum, 1738. Huxham, p. 35. 

t ''Alia vero colica apud Damnonium ex pomaceo immiti et acido, nimis 
usurpato, derivatur ; id quod ex eo li(juet, siquidem. lUos solum infestat, qui 
potioni isti assuevere ; eademque ratione qua sunt assueti, sic ut iis tempes- 
tatibus, quae pomaceo abundant, crescat et in vulgus ea grassetur ; contra 
vero Pomona copiam negante, rarius observetur. " — De Arthritide Symptom^ 
aticd Dissertatio (Musgrave), 1703, chap. x. sect v. p. 204. 

X Index to EngUsh-speoiking Students who ha/oe grcuiuated at Leyden Uni- 
versity, Edward Peacock, F. 8. A. Index Society. 
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1768. He was a voluminous contributor to the medical litera- 
ture of his day, and wrote almost entirely in Latin. He became 
a Fellow of tiie Boyal Society at an early age, and published 
numerous papers in the PkttosophicaL Transactions between 
the years 1723 and 1762. His Treatise on Fevers, to which 
he paid special attention, became a standard authority ; and 
he did much to poptdarise the use of cinchona bark ; his com- 
pound tincture of cinchona, which was adopted in the 
Pharmacopseia of the College of Physicians, being known for 
many years after his death as " Huxham's tincture." From 
1728 to 1748 he kept a continuous record of the health and 
meteorology of Plymouth, which was published in Latin in 
1752, together with his well-known essay on the Devonshire 
CoUc* 

Huxham's observations on the morJms colicus Damnonio- 
mm contained in this essay are extremely accurate ; and Sir 
Greorge Baker in his investigations, made some thirty years 
afterwards, woidd appear to have been greatly indebted to the 
clear description of the symptoms of the complaint left by 
his eminent predecessor. Huxham did not, however, appre- 
ciate the fact that the colic might be due to some accidental 
contamination of the cider during its manufacture, but 
ascribed it to the excessive acidity of the beverage in certain 
seasons. 

His account is mainly founded on the outbreak of 1724 
but the complaint seems to have infested the county nearly 
every autumn during the early years of the eighteenth 
century. It was especially prevalent in good apple seasons, 
when enormous quantities of cider were made and drunk. 
In the autumn of 1724 the apple crop in Devon is said to 
have been greater than had ever been known within the 
memory of man. Anyone might have had a sackful for the 
mere labour of gathering them ; and apples, in one form or 
another, constituted almost the entire diet of many of the 
inhabitants.! 

Huxham adorned his essay, after the fashion of his time, 
with much learned citation of ancient authorities, as, Hippo- 

♦ The GeTieral Biographical Dictionary (Chalmers), vol. xviii p. 376. 

Nouvelle Biographic OirUralCf voL xxv. p. 663. 

History of Devon (Polwhele), voL i. p. 326. 

Trans, Devon. Assoc, vol. ix. p. 113. In this list of "Devonshire 
Celebrities " he is called Samuel Huxham, and is stated to have been bom 
at Staverton in 1694. Polwhele gives his birthplace, as above, at Halberton, 
but this statement is open to considerable doubt, and Mr. Worth has Mndly 
informed me that there is good reason to believe that John Huxham was 
really bom in Totnes in 1692. 

t Opusculttm de nwrho colico Damnoniorunif Huxham, 1788, p. 13. 
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crates and Galen; but to one reading it at the present day, it 
is obvious that he is very lucidly describing cases of poisoning 
by lead. Of this he was not himself aware at the time ; and 
it was reserved for another native of the county, Sir George 
Baker, M.D., to throw additional light on the nature of the 
endemial colic of Devonshire, to discover its cause, and to 
finaUy expel it from the locaUty it had so long ravaged. 
Huxham's work on the subject remains to us, however, as an 
excellent example of accurate and scientific observation, 
and it formed a most valuable addition to the chain of 
evidence whch finally ended with the discovery of the 
truth. 

Sir George Baker was bom in Devonshire in 1722, and was 
the son of the Eev. George Baker, vicar of Modbury and 
Archdeacon and Begistrar of Totnes, his mother being a 
daughter of Dr. Stephen Weston, Bishop of Exeter.* Bakfer 
was educated at Eton and at King's Collie, Cambridge, 
and subsequently became a Fellow of his college. He 
graduated as B.A. in 1745, M.A. in 1749, and M.D. in 
1756. He was elected a Fellow of the Eoyal College of 
Physicians in 1757, and settled in London in 1761. He 
afterwards became Physician to the Queen's Household and 
Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen and King George III., 
and in 1776 was created a baronet. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and in 1785 was elected President of the 
College of Physicians; and this oifice he held, with the 
exception of two years, up to 1795. He died, in 1809, in his 
eighty-seventh year, and was buried in St. James's, Piccadilly. 
A fine portrait of this Devonshire worthy, painted by Ozias 
Humphrey, K.A., is in the possession of the College of Physi- 
cians, and hangs in the Censors' room there. It was presented 
to the College by his son. Sir Frederick Baker.f Baker was 
the author of numerous essays on medical topics, and a 
collected edition of his writings was published, in 1818, under 
the supervision of his son. 

The work for which he is famous, and with which his name 
is generally associated, is contained in his celebrated Essay on 
the JEndemial Colic of Devonshire^ read before the College of 
Physicians in 1767. It was dedicated to Sir Eichard Warwick 
Bamfylde, Bart., and John Parker, Esq., as '* an essay on a 
subject particularly interesting to the county, which hew the 
happiness of being represented by them in Parliament." In 
this dedication Baker followed the example of his predecessor, 

* The RoU of the BoyaZ College ofPhyskioms ofl/yndim. William Munk, m.d. 
t Ihid, 
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Musgrave, who, some sixty years before, had dedicated his 
work to the members for the county of Devon at that time.* 

Baker was well acquainted with the previous writings of 
both Musgrave and Huxham, and, in discussing the acid 
theory of the latter, says, "Notwithstanding the deference 
which I always pay to the authority of this celebrated physi- 
cian, I have for some time conceived doubts concerning the 
soUdity of this doctrine/' 

The colic appears to have been very prevalent in Devon 
up to the time of Baker, who gives, on the authority of 
Dr. Andrew of Exeter, some statistics of the cases admitted 
into the hospital there for five years previously. Many of 
these patients were transferred to Bath for the benefit of the 
waters, which enjoyed a high repute in the treatment of the 
malady; and Baker further observes that the cases in the 
B^th Hospital from Devonshire were eight times as numerous 
as those from the other cider counties — Hereford, Gloucester, 
and Worcester. 

A complaint very similar to the Golica JDamTumiensis had 
been long recognised in wine-growing countries. An out- 
break in Poitou had been described by Citois, the physician 
to Cardinal EicheUeu, as for back as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, under the name of dolor colicus apud 
Pictones;\ and Huxham had perceived that the Golica 
Pidonum (colic of Poitou) was the same malady as the Golica 
DamnonierisiSy but had thought that the excessive acidity of 
the unfermented fruit juices was the cause of the complaint 
both in connection with cider and with wine. 

Again, in Germany, in the Bhine and Moselle countries, 
colic was frequently epidemic at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and this was generally recognised to be due to the 
adulteration of the acid wines with a salt of lead, litharge, 
which was added to prevent their acetous fermentation. 

Sir George Baker, after carefully comparing the outbreaks 
in Devonshire and on the Continent, inferred that they were 
due to the same cause, and concluded that the Golica Damno- 
niensis did not depend on the pure cider, but more probably 
on some accidentsd contamination of it. He perceived also 
that the symptoms of the morbus colicus Damnoniorum, so 
accurately described by Huxham, were the same as those 
produced by preparations of lead, and he accordingly pro- 
ceeded to compare the method of cider manufacture in 

* Vide supra, p. 329. 

t De novo et populari apud Pictones dolore colieo hilioso Diatribaf Francois 
Citois, 1616. 
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Devon with that of other cider counties, where the Devon- 
shire colic was almost unknown. His description of the 
method of cider-making in his time (1767) in Devon is as 
follows : " The large circular trough, in which the apples are 
ground, is generally composed of several pieces of moor- 
stones, cramped together with iron, some melted lead being 
poured iuto the interstices. It frequently happens that 
these stones which are thus to be joined are unequal, and 
do not correspond with each other, so that considerable 
chasms are left between them; and these chasms are filled up 
with lead. In this case the apples ground by the pressure of 
the roller immediately come in contact with no small quantity 
of this poisonous mineral. It is likewise common in several 
parts of the county either to line the cyder presses entirely 
with lead, in order to prevent their leaking, or to make a 
border of lead quite round the press, in order to receive the 
juice of the apples, and to convey it into a vessel, made of 
wood or stone, placed underneath. And in many other places 
where these methods are not used, it is common to nail sheet 
lead over any cracks or joints in the presses ; and likewise 
to convey the juice of the apples from the presses in leaden 
pipes. 

Baker enquired further into the methods of cider-making 
in other counties, as in Hereford, Gloucester, and Worcester, 
where no bad effects were attributed to cider, and found that 
there no lead was used in any part of the apparatus for 
grinding or pressing the apples, or during fermentation. To 
put the matter entirely at rest, he, in 1766, while near Exeter, 
tested the apple juice as it flowed from a cider press lined 
with lead, and satisfied himself that the must contained an 
appreciable quantity of the metal. This fact he subsequently 
confirmed in many other instances. 

According to Polwhele, " the leaden theory " of Sir Greorge 
Baker was at first received with much opposition. Its truth, 
however, became rapidly recognized, and lead has now for 
many years been entirely discarded from the Devonshire 
cider-making apparatus. 

My friend Dr. Christian Budd, of North Tawton, whose 
wide experience of the ailments of the county is well known, 
has kindly favoured me with the results of his own observa«- 
tions on this subject. He informs me that in the early part 
of his career, some forty years ago, he occasionally saw cases 
of lead colic produced by drinking cider made in a lead press. 

* An Essay concerning the cause of the Endemial Colic of Devonshire^ 
George Baker, m.d., f.k.s., pp. 29-30. 
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The deleterious effects resulting from the use of lead were 
then generally acknowledged, and lead presses only remained 
in a few remote places and among small growers. They 
have now entirely disappeared, and Dr. Budd has not for many 
years seen any case of lead poisoning produced by cider. He 
farther adds that he believes there is no more wholesome 
drink than pure cider, and considers it, from its composition, 
to be eminently adapted to the other food of the Devonshire 
labourer. 

I may, in conclusion, best sum up the enormous influence 
which Sir Gteorge Baker's discovery produced in the health of 
Devon by the following quotation from the introduction to 
his collected writings, which was written by his son in 1818 :* 
" Being a native of Devonshire, he had occasion to observe 
that the inhabitants of that county were generally subject to 
a fatal disease of a peculiar character, the symptoms of which 
had a strong affinity to those produced by a solution of lead ; 
and he exerted himself in a most zealous manner to combat 
the rooted prejudices and customs of a great majority of his 
countrymen, and to prevent, if possible, the use of that 
deleterious mineral in the machinery employed in the process 
of making cider. It is a fact, well ascertained, that a malady, 
which from its former prevalence in the county had acquired 
the name of the Devonshire Colic, is at this time hardly 
known to exist there. Thus, by the acuteness of his obser- 
vation, he discovered the cause of a most afflicting and fatal 
disorder ; and by his perseverance in recommending the dis- 
continuance of a long and generally prevaiUng usage, he was 
•the fortunate means of preserving the health and Uves of 
thousandis.'' 

* Medical Tracts, read at ihe College of Physicians between the years 1767 
and 1786, Sir George Baker, Bart., m.d., p.r.s., 1818. 



MIGEATION OF INSECTS 

BY W. R. HALL JORDAN. 
(Read at Seaton, July, 1885.) 



It may not be altogether uninteresting briefly to record a 
remarkable migration of insects, which I witnessed at Teign- 
mouth, on the morning of the 12th of August, 1879. I 
should mention that an east wind had been blowing during 
the night of the 11th of August, and that my time of 
observation was from 9 to 11 a.m, on the 12th, the day being 
fine and bright. 

Passing through West Teignmouth Churchyard, where clover 
was in bloom, myriads of the Gamma Moth (Pltcsia gamma) 
were hovering round the flowers; and continuing my walk 
through Bitton Street towards Bishopsteignton, I found the 
moths in countless numbers everywhere, every little patch of 
garden-ground in front of the houses being full of them; 
indeed, a hundred might be seen flying round one veronica. 

On the seashore the moths were equally abundant, and I 
was informed that swarms had been seen at sea, about three 
miles from land. 

They were progressing in a continuous stream from east to 
west, and were accompanied by many Painted Lady Butterflies 
(Cynthia Cardui), which, owing to their beauty, were more 
conspicuous, but by no means so numerous, as the moths. 

My son, who walked to Bishopsteignton, two miles west of 
Teignmouth, found the moths in the same profusion during 
the whole of that distance, and saw several hundred specimens 
of the Painted Lady Butterfly. 

The moths and butterflies all consisted of these two species, 
were in perfect condition, and had evidently only recently 
been evolved from their pupse. Previously to this day I had 
seen only two or three Gamma Moths, and had not noticed 
(as in some years had been the case) that the larvae and 
pupae of that moth were numerous in gardens. 
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On the 13th of August there was a shower in the morning ; 
but although it became clear and bright afterwards, there 
were but few of the insects remaining. 

I have not noticed the Gamma Moth to be more common 
in this neighbourhood since 1879 than theretofore ; but the 
Painted Lady Butterfly (which generally appears very ir- 
regularly) has certainly occurred in the vicinity in larger 
numbers than was the case before this influx of visitors, and 
has been not uncommon ever since. 

This butterfly, which is very strong on the wing, has. often 
been recorded as a migrant. In that most interesting work, 
Kirby and Spence's Irvtrodudion to Entomology^ seveml well- 
authenticated accounts are given of the emigration of insects, 
and a swarm of butterflies (apparently Gynihia Gardui) is 
mentioned, in a quotation from Eeaumur, as having occurred 
at Aix, in Provence. 

In Eennie's Insect Miscellanies there is an account of a 
very numerous flight of this species of butterfly, which was 
observed at Grandson, on the Lake of Neufchatel; and a 
similar flight is stated to have been seen by Professor Bonelli, 
of Turin. In these cases the course taken by the insects 
was from south to north, and their numbers were so immense 
that at night the flo\yers were literally covered with them. 

Should it be asked whence these adventurous insects came, 
and whither they were wending their way, I can only reply 
that, ill-adapted as they may seem for so bold a flight, they 
must have crossed the sea, that they were systematically 
travelling from east to west, and that a moth — 

" Qui siccis oculis monstra natantia, 
Qui vidit mare turgidum, et 
Infames scopulos acroceraunia " — 

must be a very wonderful creature. 
It may be that, like Ulysses — 

" Their purpose held 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Qj. J Of all the Western stars," 

" To touch the Happy Isles ; " 

but perhaps it is best to say that, in sooth, I do not know; 
that there are other beings higher in the scale of creation, 
whose proceedings cannot always be explained, and that — 

" There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of m our philosophy." 



ON THE SUBSTITUTION OF FIREARMS FOR 

THE LONG-BOW, 

AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE NATIONAL ARMAMENT AT CHAGFORD, IN 
THE COUNTY OF DEVON, DURING THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY G. WAREING ORMEROD, M.A., F.G.S. 
(Bead at Seaton, July, 1885.) 



TflE period contained in the following narrative extends from 
1542 (34 Henry VIII.) to 1599 (42 Elizabeth). Before giving 
particulars of the above change, it will be well to notice the 
state of the weapons in general use in warfare at the periods 
preceding and subsequent to, as well as at that above- 
mentioned. For much of this information I am indebted to 
Strutt*s Sports and Fastimes (edition 1810). Early in the 
reign of Henry VII. the use of the cross-bow was forbidden 
by law ; but the use of that weapon and hand-guns became 
so general, that twenty years afterwards a penalty of £10 was 
imposed for keeping a cross-bow in the house. (Strutt, p. 48.) 
In 29th Henry VIII. (1537), however, a patent was granted 
to Sir Charles Morris, Anthony Knevyt, and Peter Mewtas 
to be overseers of the science of artillery, meaning thereby 
long-bows, cross-bows, and hand-guns; and other persons 
were appointed masters and rulers of the same science, with 
powers to establish a Corporation, to be called the Fraternity 
of St. George. (Strutt, p. 52.) With these exceptions the 
use of the cross-bow and hand-gun was prohibited, and every 
male was obliged to exercise himself in shooting with the 
long-bow, and to keep a bow with arrows in his house ; and 
masters were ordered to find bows for their apprentices, and 
compel them to shoot with them upon holidays. (Strutt, p. 51.) 
In the reign of Edward IV. an ordinance was established 
which compelled the bowyers of London to sell the best bow- 
staves at 3s. 4d. each, and this was confirmed in the 3rd 

VOL. XVII. Y 
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Henry VII. (1488) and 33rd Henry VIII. (1541) ; but in the 
3rd Mary (1555) the following charges were settled by Par- 
liament : For a bow of the best foreign yew, 6s. 8d. ; for an 
inferior sort, 3s. 4d. ; and for one made of English yew, 28. 
(Strutt, p. 54.) • During this period the use of cannon in 
warfare had increased. It is doubtful if they were used by 
the English at Cressy, in 1346 ; but they were used at the 
siege of Calais, in 1347. The first authentic date of the use 
of field-guns is in 1382, when they were employed by the 
men of Ghent against the inhabitants of Bruges. Portable 
or hand-guns, according to Sir S. K. Meyrick, were not in- 
vented until 1430 ; and they were first brought into Britain, 
according to the opinion of Dr. Henry (Henry's British 
Histcyry)^ by the Flemings who accompanied Edward IV. on 
his return to England, a.d. 1471. According to Stowe, John 
Owen began to make brass ordnance in England in 1535 
(27 Henry VIII.). Thus the use of firearms gradually 
increased, and in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
they had in a great measure superseded the practice of 
archery. 

The Returns contained in the Appendix were noticed very 
shortly in an " Historical Sketch of the Parish of Chagford," 
read by the author before the Devonshire Association at 
their meeting at Ashburton in 1876 (page 62), when they 
were compared with similar returns from other places. 
There is much in these accounts that would be of interest to 
the statistician and the antiquary ; and a comparison of dates 
will connect these local charges with warfare both at home 
and abroad, and show that Chagford took a part, though 
a very small one, in the national work. On the present 
occasion the question will be confined to the first introduction 
of firearms to that town. These accounts extend from 1480 
to 1599. Many blanks occur; and the documents, though 
preserved from damp, are much torn and eaten by mice. 
I have made copies of the most important, and abstracts and 
a full General and Analytical Index, so that they can be 
referred to. With the exception of the years from 1523 to 
1527, the returns are nearly perfect from 1480 to 1542 ; and 
during that period there is no entry in any way relating to 
bearing arms. But in 1542 a license was granted to do so — 
"licenscia Monstrandi Le Harnesse." A parish meeting was 
evidently held on that subject, as harness was bought that 
same year by order, and with the assent of the parishioners. 
In the next year a little more harness was bought, and three 
shillings were expended in ornamenting it. In 1545 a man 
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was paid to use the harness, and it was sent to Exeter. It 
would seem that up to this time the quota to be furnished by 
Chagford was one man, but in 1546 the force was increased, 
as there are payments for six harness and cloth for the 
" King's Need." In 1556 three sheaves of arrows were bought ; 
in 1559 £5 7s. lOd. was paid in connection with the training 
of seven men, and procuring coats for them; and the 
wardens had in store five bills, three sheaves of arrows, and 
three bows. In 1561 three bows and two swords were 
bought; in 1564 payment was made for cloth, and making 
seven coats and six breeches ; and as there is a further entry 
for making coats for the soldiers, and carrying them to 
Exeter, it may be presumed that the seven coats and six 
breeches were for the Chagford contingent. In 1567 the 
constable paid fifteen shillings for discharging the soldiers, 
and the entries during the following years are for cleaning 
and repairing the harness until 1579, when an inventory 
mentions two crossletts, six pair of man's harness, one sword, 
one dagger, and one sword girdle. Passing over a few years, 
the entry of 1587 becomes of importance, as mention is 
there made of firearms. The articles named in an inventory 
are — eleven swords, eleven daggers, five bills, one halberd, 
two callivers (a large pistol or blunderbuss), six men's harness, 
two crossletts, two pikes, one yew-bow, one sheaf of arrows, 
eleven sword girdles, and eighteen pounds of gunpowder. An 
inventory in 1591 contains the same articles, with the 
addition of one sallett (a light helmet) and two bow-strings. 
After this date no reference to archery occurs. In 1597, in 
connection with trainings, there are charges for flasks, touch- 
boxes, gunpowder, lead, match, mould for the caliver, and 
mould for the musket; and in 1598 and 1599 charges in 
connection with trainings, and for bullets, lead, a pike, 
powder, match, and caps for morions (conical skull caps, with 
rims round them). The entries for 1599 are, as far as I am 
aware, the last return that has been preserved. In the 
return for 1542, the commencement of this local force is 
mentioned, and the number was shortly fixed at six. Until 
1587 the weapon was the long-bow, when firearms occur; 
and though one bow and one sheaf of arrows are mentioned 
afterwards, it is probable that archery was then disused. 

With respect to the sphere of duties, in 1545 the harness 
was taken to Exeter, and another place, of which the name 
cannot be read. In 1551 it was again taken to Exeter, and 
in 1560 a payment was made to the "four men that go before 
the constable every month;" this was possibly for inspection. 

Y 2 
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In 1588, the year of the Spanish Armada, there evidently 
was excitement. Three pounds were paid towards the 
soldiers that went to London, and one soldier was sent 
to Totnes, and there is a payment of four shillings to a man 
who rode to Exeter before Sir Sobt. Dennys and Mr. Cane, 
Commissioners, and from them to Newton to Mr, Raleigh, 
and fi*om Newton back again to Exeter before the Com- 
missioners. In 1590 the armour was sent to Exeter at 
Easter ; in 1597 the armour was taken to Ashburton to the 
training, to Chudleigh for a muster, and to Totnes and 
Manaton ; in 1598 a muster of two days took place at South 
Bovey, of three days at Chudleigh, and the arms were taken 
to Manaton ; and in 1599 there was a training for two days 
at Chudleigh. 

The only mention of military affairs after 1599 is in the 
following entry copied from the Burial Eegister at Chagford 
Church: "Mem — ^That there were fower strangers buried 
. . . the . . . day of January 1642 that were slay end in the 
figet at Chagford." The dates of the day of the week and of 
the month are indistinct ; the year would be 164|. Sir 
Egerton Brydges, in his Censura Literaria (vol. iii. p. 65), 
after quoting a statement in Clarendon to the effect that 
Sydney Godolphin, then serving with the king's troops, was 
shot when in pursuit of the enemy, mentions the time of 
death as in February, 1643, the month posterior to that in 
the register. This slight difference might easily occur at 
such a time. Tradition puts the fatal spot as being in the 
porch of the house then belonging to Mr. Whiddon, now the 
"Three Crowns," or in the market-place. It is uncertain 
where the fight took place, but on the Whiddon estate, near 
the Teign at Dogamarsh Bridge, balls are found in "the 
Bloody Park,*' and this perhaps is the spot where the " four 
strangers " met their fate. 

APPENDIX. 

1542. The Four Men Wardens, 

Et de viiij s solut Henrico Tuckfile pro licencia monstrandi Le 
Harnyse. 

1542. The Market Wardens, 

Et de xxxiij s iij d solut pro le harnyse {secundum) mandatu et 
ex assensu Parochianor. 

1543. The Four Men Wardens. 

Et de iy s solut Augustine Noseworthy pro ornacioe le harnyse. 
Et de V s solut M. Johi Whiddon armiger p le harnyse. 
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1545. The Market Wardens, 
Itm of YJ s yiij pd to Recherd Bettye to use the hamys. 

1545. The Four Men Wardens, 

Itm of ij d pd John ffrensche for caryge of hamys to Excettr. 
Itm viij d pd for hamys to 

1546. The Four Men Wardens. 

Itm of xiij s iiy d payd to Mastr John Whyedon for hamys. 
Itm of xj s payd to WyUyam Serrell for hamys. Itm of x s iiij 
pd to John Benett for hamys. Itm of vij s paid to Symon VeL 
Itm of xiijs iiij payd to Thomas Yeldon for Hamys. Itm of 
xiij s iiij payd to John Aynell for hamys. Itm of xiiij s payd 
for clotthe and for Makyn of Cotys for the Kyngs Nyedde. 

1551, Church Wardens, 
Itm of XX d for carrage of hamys to Exeter. 

1556. The Four Men Wardens, 

Itm of y s iiij d for maken clene of the hamys Itm of xij s 
for iij sheffe and half of . . . arowys Itm of xij d for iij cas for 
them Itm of xvij d to Kerry Hyll for fetyeryn and heddyng of 
arows. 

1558. The Four Men Wardens, 

Itm of viij s vj d pd Thomas Brocke for hamys and staves for 
bylls Itm of ij d for a copye of the byll of hamys. 

1559. The Four Men Wardens, 

Itm alowed of v li viij s x d to John Newcomb and John Pery- 
man conductors of the Pysche of Chagford for vij Men hamys 
performed and Cots for them. Itm of xij d to John Hole for the 
safe keeping of the hamys. 

1559. Ale Wardens, 

M that therfor remanes vij Mens hames and v bylles iij sheffe 
arrowes iij bowys Is the Remayne yn the hande of Eoberd Lopas 
and Willyam Varder wardens. 

1560. The Church Wardsns, 

Itm of ij s to John Hole for kyepyng of the hames and hedds 
of arrowes. Itm of ... to the iiij men that go before the con- 
stable every month. 

1560. The Four Men Wardens. 
Itm of XX d for makyng Clene the Church hamess. 
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1561. The Church Wardens. 

Itm of vij s for a bawe and a swarde to John Newcombe Itm 
of viij s for a bawe and a swarde to John Freend Itm of iij s to 
John Hunte for a bawe. 

• [There are other entries relating to arms in the same return, but 
too much obliterated to be of use. — G. W. O.) 

1564. The Four Men Wardens, 

Itm of 1 s payd to the Sawders Itm of xxvj s viij payd to the 
Constable for the sawders Itm of xx s payd John Newcomb for 
the sawders Itm of vs paid John Peperell Henry Smyth and 
other gowing to the Constables Itm of v s iiij to John Loskey for 
clothe Itm of v s iiij to NycoUas Ferryman for clothe Itm ij s to 
WyUyam Tyngcomb for clothe Itm v s iiij d Itm of vj s payd John 
Hole for Clothe Itm payde John Ly ne for clothe Itm of v s to 
John Peperell for Clothe Itm of xvj s payd Ane Clyeff for Clothe 
Itm of iiij s payd John Hole for maken iij Cots and iij breeches 
Itm iij s X d pd Eobard Lopus for maken iiij Cots and iij breeches 
Itm of iiij 8 iij d payd to Wyllyam Tynecombe for making of 
cots for the Sawders Itm of ij s iij d for payments and dressing 
of the cloth Itm of xvj d payd for caryage of the Sawders Cots 
to Exetter. 

1567. The Four Men Wardens, 
Itm of XV s paid the Constable for discharge of Souldyars. 

1572. The Ale Warden, 

Itm payd Kichard Rowe for Makyn Clene of hamyse for vi men 
ij s iv d. 

1574. The Four Men Wardens, 

Itm payd to Robt Rowe for Makyn Cleyne of the ham^s iiij s 
to John — for lether to mende the Harnys ij s to William Verder 
far a dayes work about the harnys iiij d. 

1579. The Ale Wardens, 

M, That there doth remanyne in the hands of Gregory Fry and 
John Nosworthy ij Croseletts vj pere of mans harnys j shourde j 
dagger — box and j flaske a shourde girdle j mold and vj Charges 

for 

1580. The Four Men Wardens, 

Itm for three swords and two daggers xix s x d. 

1587. The Ale Wardens. 

M There remaineth in the hand of Robert Hill and Robert 
Trend Hed Wardens aleven Sworde aleven daggers five bille, one 



I 
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holbomd, two Calivers furnisher, one stele capp and a knitt capp 
to the same, six mens harness, two Cosselette, one tyn bottell, two 
peeke, one ewein bowe, one sheffe of arrowes and xj sword girdell 
and there also remaineth in the handes of Eobert Hill and Robert 
Trend xviij ponde gond poder. 

1588. The Four Men Wardens. 

Itm paide towards the Souldiers that went to London lij li to 
Maunder being sent a souldier to Totnes ij s to Thomas Yolden for 
Riding to Exon before S' Robert Dennys and M' Carie Commys- 
sioners and from thence to ]5^eweton to M' Raleiye and from Newton 
back again to Exon before the said Commyssioners iiij s. 

1590. The Hed Wardens. 

Paid for carage of Armour to Exeter at Easter y d one pound 
of gun podewr xvj d. 

1591. The Hed Wardens. 

I^ayde George Hill for dressing of the armour vjs (An inventory 
contained the following articles : 10 Swords, ten girdles, six 
daggers, five bills, one holbert, two Calivers furnished, one stell 
Capp, six Mens harnys, one Sallett, two Crosslett, one tin bottell, 
two peeke, one Ewin bowe, one sheffe of Arrowes and — to the 
same, two Bowe stringe, iiij ti of gunpowoder.) 

1594. The Hed Wardens. 
(A nearly similar inventory to the last.) 

1597. The Parish Wardens. 

Payde John Maunder for scowring and keeping cleane of the 
armour v j s j d for mending of two fflaskes and touche boxes iij s 
viij d To caryinge the arms to Aisheberton at the treninge xij d 
for lying it in a howse there ij d for caryinge of it to Chidlye at a 
Mouster xii d for two flaske lethers iiij d Maunder for cariing the 
arms towarde Totness vj d Maunder for ceringe Arms from Manna- 
ton iiij d for Gunne Ponder viij d two pounde of Leade iiij d two 
pound of Mache viij moole for the Callivr viij d moole for the 
Muskett X d making of pasbokes and muster bills xij d Cornish of 
Morton for keeping poste horses xxx s. 

1598. Hed Wardens. 

Paid carynge the Arms to Southbovye and being there two days 
ij s to Maunder for mending and making clene of arms iiij s for 4 
Pounde of Bullette viijd to Cornish for keping of Post horses 
xvj s more to Cornish viij s to Maunder for carynd arms to Aishe- 
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berton xij d foi making of Maunders apparell ij s for carying the 
arms to Chudlegh and being there three days y s to Maunder for 
arming the Pike xij d. 

1599. The Pariah Wardens. 

Payde to John Maunder for making clene of Arms x s payde to 
Cornish of Moreton for the Postehorce xxx s to John Dunnynge 
for carrynge of arms to Chudly x d to John Endacott for f eching 
home thereof yj d for fiye pound of powder 5 s x d three pound of 
Mache xij d for cappes for two Mowrion xyij d for a bullett bagge 
iij d to 2 trend sowdier for 2 dayes trenynge at Chidlye ij s yiij. to 
the Monster Master that tyme xij d for a pike staffe and setting on 
the hedd ij s x d for a flaske lether iij d. 
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NOTES ON THE 
ANCIENT EECOEDED TOPOGEAPHY OF DEVON. 

BY R. N. WORTH, F.G.S. 
(Read at Seaton, July, 1885.) 



Some years since I commenced an enquiry — soon, however, 
laid aside — into the probable position of the ancient town, 
called by Ptolemy and his followers, Tamare. The further 
my investigations went, the less chance did there appear of 
coming to any definite conclusion, and they were therefore 
dropped. The subject came before me again while I was 
preparing my address as President of the Plymouth Insti- 
tution in 1881, but was once more passed by. Considering, 
however, upon that occasion the question of Eoman inter- 
course and association with this part of England, I came to 
the conclusion that west of Exeter there was "no proof 
of Eoman occupation;" and particularly that there was "no 
proof of the Eoman origin " of " the so-called Eoman roads, 
which have been not only traced to Exeter — to which city the 
Eomans undoubtedly had direct and improved means of 
communication — but have been assumed to extend thence in 
two branches (one traversing the northern and central parts 
of the peninsula, and the other following the south coast), 
with sundry ramifications, to the Land's End."* 

My interest in the topic was reawakened last year by the 
papers of Mr. J. B. Davidson, on " Old Teign Bridge," and 
Mr, E. W. Cotton, on "Some Ancient Eoads in South 
Devon." Hence the enquiry was reopened, with the result 
not only of leading at length to definite conclusions, but of 
taking me much further afield than was originally intended. 

That Tamare was on the Tamar well nigh everyone agreed ; 
but the places identified therewith have ranged from North 

♦ Trans, Plym, Inst, viiL 49. 
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Tamerton, Tavistock, Tamerton Foliot, Saltash, and Kings 
Tamerton, to the Tamarworth assumed to have occupied in 
part at least the site of modern Plymouth. The question 
was how to decide between thera. 

Naturally the first suggestion was to seek Tamare on the 
line of some well-recognized means of communication, and 
here the hypothesis that the town of Totnes was connected 
with the Fosseway, appeared to indicate a continuation of 
that great road through South Devon to some point near 
the mouth of the Tamar. No doubt this was the reason that 
led our revered friend, the late Mr. E. J. King, to find Tamare 
in King's Tamerton, at the point where the Hamoaze draws 
in to its narrowest limits ; and the conclusion was one that 
naturally, in the absence of close investigation, obtained 
general acceptance. 

But enquiry produced no arguments in its favour. Kings 
Tamerton has no traces of antiquity. There is no evidence 
in the South Hams of the existence of any such road as the 
Fosseway must have been. The occurrence of the name 
Eidgeway, at Plympton, has been cited in support of the 
hypothesis of a Eoman road ; but " Eidge Eoads " are even 
more common than " Hollow Ways," and it so happens that 
there is a Eidge Eoad on the crest of the hill immediately 
beyond Plympton, to the south of Eidgeway ; so that there is 
here quite as good proof of the existence of two Eoman roads 
in the district as of one. That the South Hams are traversed 
by many very ancient trackways is unquestionable, but 
there is none to which we could assign a Fosseway pre- 
eminence. 

While considering this special point, it occurred to me as 
at least possible that some clue to the ancient roads of the 
county might be derived from Domesday, It seemed retison^ 
able to suppose that manors would be taken, to some extent 
at least, in their line of access. Order of some kind it is 
certain there must have been, and some topographical arrange- 
ment is evident, if incomplete. Of course, in entering upon 
this enquiry, we are at once confronted with the fact that the 
primal order of classification is that of ownership. But this 
simply limits our range. The information which we seek may 
not appear in the case of holders of few manors ; but if it is 
to be gained at all it will be found in the list of the posses- 
sions of the greater feudal lords, and here I think it is plainly 
discernible, so far as South Devon is concerned. 

For example, in the Earl of Moreton's manors we have in 
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succession those of Mortberie, Tori, Harestane, Spredelestone, 
and Wederige, which lie either on, or immediately con- 
tinguous to (and precisely in the order named), the present 
road from Dartmouth to Plymouth, but branching therefrom 
at Brixton, over Staddiscombe, in a direct line to Plymouth 
Sound. 

So in those of Judhel of Totnes, there occur in succession, 
following the adjacent group of Sireford, Chichelesberie, and 
Ulueveton — Brisestone, Done, Stotescome, and Staddon, pre- 
cisely on the same course. 

Again we find Judhel — though the arrangement of his 
manors in the Kingsbridge promontory suggests a series of 
traverses, inevitable since no main road could pass through 
it — holding in order the manors of Cortescanole, Bradelie, 
and Huish, which lie in this very fashion, but with the inter- 
vention of some manors of other lords, on the existing cross 
road following the valley of the Avon. 

There are several features in Judhel's list that seem to 
suggest also the starting from Totnes as a centre in various 
directions. One set of manors begins with Hamestone, 
another with Cornworthy, and another with Foletone. They 
afford, however, little information beyond the main fact that 
the order of succession wherever there is no return, here as 
elsewhere, is almost always, though not quite invariably, 
from the east. 

We have a cross-road indicated in the succession of the 
king's manors — Diptford, Ferlie, and Alvington. 

I do not desire to press these conclusions too far; but I think 
there are fair grounds for considering that Dortiesday does in- 
dicate the existence of a road through South Devon, from Dart- 
mouth Haven to Plymouth Sound, with certain cross tracks 
chiefly based upon the river valleys, the njain line passing 
through Morleigh, Modbury, and Brixton. There also seems to 
me some evidence, though not so clear as one could wish, of a 
road from Totnes through Harberton, Diptford, and Ugborough. 
There is, however, no clear proof to be derived from this source 
of the existence of such a main artery as that on which 
Eidgeway is commonly assumed to stand, nor is any succes- 
sion of manors indicated in the vicinity of which it would 
form a part. Moreover, as I have said, the old Eidge Eoad 
lies to the south of Plympton Earle, and parallel to the more 
modern Eidgeway. 

If we come nearer to the presumed Tamare, and take 
Plympton as a starting-point, we find two ancient road 
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systems going in a westerly, or north-westerly, direction. 
The one runs by Plym Bridge, and forms a fairly direct road 
to Buckland and Tavistock. 

The other system leads to the passage of the Tamar 
at Saltash. That this is a very old route is proved by the 
name of the manor on the opposite side of the Plym — 
Efiford = Ebb -ford. The modern road is conducted by an 
artificial causeway, still called Long Bridge, from a structure 
erected in the seventeenth century. In the reign of Elizabeth 
this road lay over marshes, since reclaimed, and even then 
was only passable at favourable states of the tide. Domesday 
here affords us some fairly definite information. 

EflFord, the manor immediately west of the Plym, is set 
down as the property of Eobert Bastard, but then fortunately 
we have a whole group of the possessions of Judhel — Boche- 
land, Modlei, Leuricestone, Westone, Bureton, Manedone, 
Witelie, Colrige, Contone. Now these embrace the direct 
route from the passage of the Plym to the manor of Kings 
Tamerton, next the Tamar — the assumed Tamare — with a 
return to the starting-point at EfiFord. Kings Tamerton 
belonged to the Royal demesne. We have similar indications 
in the succession of the manors of Eobert of Albemarle — 
Stoches, Wide, Witelie; in that of Alured the Briton — 
Bucheside, Tanbretone ; of Eobert the Bastard — Elforde, 
Stanehvs ; of the Count of Moreton — Hanechelole, Lesiston, 

Perhaps the finest example of an old pack-horse road in 
South Devon (worn deep into the rock by the traffic of many 
centuries) is that which passes round the flank of the hill to 
the north of Efiford, in the direction of Egg Buckland ; and it 
is a fact not without much significance and value, that on 
the highest point of the old and direct road — ^with which this 
was probably associated, perhaps a branch for Plymouth — 
from Plympton to Saltash Passage, at Tor, a hoard of 
bronze celts, &c., was found. It is also noteworthy that the 
return route indicated in the Judhel order corresponds very 
closely with another ancient road leading between the same 
two points, by what is now the village of St. Budeaux. Nor 
do I think it possible to resist the conclusion that both these 
roads existed as trackways, over the unenclosed grounds, at 
the time the Great Survey was made. There must of course 
have been times when the fording of the Plym at Marsh 
Mills would be attended with great difficulty, and even 
danger. Then no doubt the higher ford by what is now 
Plym Bridge was taken. Another old roetd leads thence by 
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Egg Buckland and St. Budeaux to the Tamar ; and the pack- 
horse road already noted would be available as part of this 
system for connection with Plymouth. The whole district 
indeed is full of deep-set lanes, and traces of disused roads 
which show their high antiquity; but it is possibly not with- 
out its meaning that we have no such Domesday evidence of 
the Plym Bridge route as we have of the Marsh Mill ; and 
here also there is no indication of what would be called a 
main thoroughfare. 

I naturally turned from Domesday and the existing traces 
of ancient ways to see what light could be thrown upon the 
enquiry by the records of old visits to the West. As a rule, 
few things were so persistent until the introduction of the 
railroad system as accustomed routes of travel. Now William 
of Worcester has left materials enough to show that the main 
roads through Devon into Cornwall in the fifteenth century 
followed much the same lines that they did at the beginning 
of the nineteenth. He indicates a northern road by Stratton, 
Boscastle, Tintagel, Wadebridge, St. Columb, Eedruth, Lelant, 
to St. Ives; another from Exeter byCrockernwell, Zeal, Stickle- 
path, Okehampton, Launceston, Bodmin, Michell, and Eedruth, 
to St. Michael's Mount ; a third by Tavistock, Liskeard, Lost- 
withiel, St Austell, Grampound, Truro, and Helston, to 
Marazion. The lowest bridge on the Tamar and the lowest 
continuous route therefore was then Horse, or, as he calls it, 
Hautes, or Hawtys Bridge. 

There is not much help to be derived from Leland. He 
went into Cornwall by the northern route, and returned 
through Plymouth, taking the road out of Cornwall by 
Liskeard, Menheniot, St. Germans, and Saltash. From Ply- 
mouth he went through Plympton, crossing the river Plym 
at the ancient " ebb-ford " — " I crossed over Plym Eyver at 
the Ebbe " — near the confluence of the Torry. He mentions 
Plym and Bickleigh bridges. His route to Exeter took him 
through Totnes ; but he expressly states, " Esthrenton (Ash- 
burton) is in the Highway betwixt Plymmx)uth and JSoccestre*' 
Tavistock New Bridge at Gunnislake had been built between 
the visit of William of Worcester and Leland 's coming into 
the West. 

There are several references to the routes usually taken 
between Plymouth and Exeter in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, to be found in the MS. memoirs of Dr. 
James Yonge, in the library of the Plymouth Institution ; 
and they show clearly enough that, unless there was occasion 
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to visit Totnes itself, that town was left on one side. The 
customary road from Exeter to Plymouth was over Haldon 
to Chudleigh, and thence by Ash burton, Brent, Ivy bridge, 
and Kidgeway. Occasionally a more southern road was 
taken, through Newton Bushel, Dartmouth, and Modbury. 
The Ashburton road must have been an open one; for on 
one occasion Yonge lost his way between Ashburton and 
Plymouth during the night, and wandered on the Moor. In 
1697 there was a stage-coach to Exeter which went by Oke- 
hampton. The direct road from Plymouth to Barnstaple was 
by Horrabridge, Lane Head, Five Oaks, Hatherleigh, and 
Torrington. 

There is nothing in all this to encourage the belief in a 
main road into Cornwall through the South Hams vid Totnes; 
indeed, the plain inference is quite the other way. The next 
step therefore was to inquire whether there could possibly be 
any mistake in the association of Totnes with this ancient 
route. Now so far back as 1880 * I expressed my opinion 
that in all the early references the word Totnes is used " as 
the name of a district, and not that of a town," and suggested 
that " what we may call the older Totnes is really the ancient 
name for the south-western promontory of England." And 
it is evident that in efifect this was the case. Totnes occurs 
on coins of ^^elred, but is not otherwise mentioned as a town 
in any document earlier than Domesday ; nor does the name 
appear elsewhere before the Conquest save in the so-called 
Chronicle of Nennius (perhaps originally written by Gildas, 
and to be ascribed to the sixth century). And here it is 
abundantly clear that the allusion is not to Totnes town ; for 
the single passage in which the name occurs is that in 
which Britain is spoken of as extending " from the sea to the 
sea ; that is from Totnes to Caithness " — " a mari tcsqtie ad 
mare, id est a Totenes usque ad Gatenes.^^ What we are really 
concerned with here is the original statement, not the inter- 
pretations put thereon by long subsequent writers, when 
Totnes town had risen into fame. But we cannot pass over 
the earliest gloss upon the words of Nennius — that of Henry 
of Huntingdon, who wrote in the twelfth century, and who, 
speaking of the four chief highways of Britain, says the 
fourth or Fosse way " begins in Caithness and ends in Totnes; 
that is to say, from the beginning of Cornwall to the end of 
Scotland " — " incipit in Catenes et desinit in Totenes, scilicet a 

• Trans, Devon. Assoc. "The Myth of Brutus the Trojan," vol. xii. 
pp. 560-571. 
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princvpio Comugallice in finem Scottice*' To translate these 
words "from the borders of Cornwall to the extremity of 
Scotland " is to substitute ambiguity for precision. If the 
statement of Nennius, and its amplification by Henry of 
Huntingdon, have any meaning at all, they cannot be twisted 
into implying an association of the Fosseway with Totnes 
town ; but the blundering of the one Totnes with the other 
has been responsible for all the confusion into which this 
enquiry has been thrown. 

Accepting the statement of the only original authority, 
that the Fosseway ran from one end of the island to the 
other, and leaving Totnes town out of the question, what are 
the general conclusions to which the analogies of other 
portions of this ancient road would lead us, as to its course 
in Devon and Cornwall ? First, that it would hold as direct 
a course as possible along the western highlands; second, 
that it would be continuous, not broken by a troublesome 
and ofttimes dangerous passage over an estuary, which a 
course a few miles to the north would have avoided by a 
ford. The supposed main road by Totnes town answers to 
neither of these conditions. Can we find traces of such a 
road elsewhere ? 

The trackways of Dartmoor are described by the Eev. S. 
Eowe as " constructed of stones (too large to be easily dis- 
placed) irregularly laid down on the surface, and thus forming 
a rude but efficient causeway, the general breadth of which 
is about five or six feet, but which, in one example (near 
Three Barrow Tor), we found to be fifteen feet'** The chief 
of these trackways is " supposed to traverse the forest in a 
line, bearing east and west, from Hamildon to Great Mis 
Tor." A good deal rests on the evidence of tradition ; but 
when Mr. Kowe wrote this trackway could be traced down 
the northern slope of Chittaford Down towards the banks of 
the East Dart for a considerable distance, "running due west, 
through HoUacombe, and up the opposite hill to Little White 
Tor. Down the common towards the Dart it leads to the 
north-east, but in the level near Post Bridge it takes a 
direction southward. With some difficulty it may be 
detected through the boggy meadows, below Hartland farm. 
The peat-cutters are reported to come upon it, below the 
surface in some places; nor is it at all unlikely that the 
encroachments of the vegetation, which in some instances 
are only partial, should in others have extended over the 

♦ PerambulcUionf 2nd ed. p. 67. 
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whole breadth of the trackway, and thus have obliterated all 
traces of it in the lower grounds." J 

It seems plain that such a main trackway as this could 
only have been constructed with a view to through traffic ; 
and an examination of the route shows that it could have 
been designed to lead to no other pleu^e than Tavistock on the 
west, while Exeter naturally suggests itself by way of Chud- 
leigh on the east. Here then, I believe, we have the line of 
the true Fosseway. It leads by the most direct route, along 
the backbone of the peninsula, into further ComwalL It 
connects, more or less directly, a great chain of hill fortresses. 
It has precisely the characteristics of adapted Boman roads, 
which I have traced over the Northumbrian moors. It 
crosses the Tamar at a spot which the defeat of the Danes 
and their allies on Hingston Down in 835 shows was then 
regarded as the gate of Cornwall. 

This conclusion reached, however, it seemed not only 
desirable, but necessary to go further, and to include in the 
enquiry an examination of the contemporary materials for 
the ancient topography of the county, found in Ptolemy's 
Geography, and the treatise of the Anonymous Geographer 
of Kavenna. It may seem indeed as if further commentary 
upon either could well be spared ; but having regard to the 
controvertible character of most of the conclusions of com- 
mentators, and to the fact that the latest writer has the most 
materials for forming an opinion, the attempt if venturesome 
seemed worth the making. 

The only entries in Ptolemy that can have to do with this 
part of England are : 



Vexala estuary 
Hercules promontory . 
Antivestseum promontory 
also Bolerium 


Long, 
d. m. 

16 
U 

11 


Lat 
d. m. 

53 30 
53 

52 30 


Damnonium promontory 
also Ocrinum 


12 


51 30 


ihem side after the promontory Ocrinum. 




Outlets of the river Cenion . 


Long, 
d. m. 

14 


Lat 
d. m. 

51 45 


Outlets of the river Tamarus 


16 40 


52 10 


Outlets of the river Isaca 


17 


52 20 


Outlets of the river Alaenus . 


17 40 


52 40 


* PerambulcUiorif pp. 


67, 58. 
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Towns of the westernmost people, the Dnranonii : 

Long. Lat. 

d. m. d. m. 

Voliba . . . U 45 52 20 

Uxela 

Tamare 

Isca Dtunnonionun 

Second Augustan Legion 



15 52 45 

15 52 15 

17 30 52 45 

17 30 52 35 



There is hardly one of these names that has not had very 
diverse assignment. The Vexala estuary is generally regarded 
as that of the Parret ; and the promontory of Hercules is all 
but universally identified with Hartland Point. Antivestseum, 
however, is placed at the Land's End, Cape Cornwall, and St. 
Ives; and the Dumnonian headland at the Lizard or the 
Deadman. 

The rivers have given more trouble. The Cenion has been 
variously regarded as the Fal and the Tamar, Tamaris as the 
Tamar and the Exe, Isaca as the Exe and the Wey. 

With the towns it is still worse. Tamare is one of the 
Tamertons, Saltash, and Tavistock; Voliba is Lostwithiel, 
Tregony, and Bodmin ; Uxella is Exeter, Lostwithiel, Crock- 
ernwell, and Bridgwater ; Isca Dumnoniorum, Chiselborough 
and Exeter; and the head-quarters of the Second Augustan 
legion have been placed at Liskeard, at Exeter, at Ilchester, 
and Caerleon. 

Some of these assumed identifications are so extraordinary, 
that until one enquires closely into the matter it is difl&cult to 
see how the blunders originated. This problem, however, is 
not so very abstruse after all. The worst errors have been 
made by those who have trusted entirely to Ptolemy's leader- 
ship, and the next place is taken by those who have been 
misled — far more pardonably — ^by fanciful etymologies. 

Now a cursory examination of Ptolemy will show that 
there is, very naturally, a marked difference in the accuracy 
of his latitudes and Ms longitudes. He is very little over a 
degree out in his estimate of the distance between the Land's 
End and Dunnet Head, but he is four degrees in excess in his 
estimate of the much smaller distance between the Land's 
End the North Foreland ; and of two places almost exactly 
on the same parallel of longitude, Ptolemy sets one down as 
17-30 and the other as 31*20. 

Moreover, while he averages nearly two degrees in excess 
in the latitudes given to localities in this Western promon- 
tory, they are relatively placed with much greater exactness, 

VOL. XVII. z 
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the total range of error on either side of these two degrees 
being about 40 minutes. But the longitude is quite another 
affair. Between the Land's End and Exeter 6^ degrees are 
allowed, instead of less than 2i; and between the Land's 
End and Hartland three are set down, instead of one. It is 
abundantly evident, therefore^ that his longitudes had better 
be left out of the calculation. They cannot aid us, at any 
rate, in the West, and they are certain to msileai 

Isca Dumnoniorum and Moridunum are the only two places 
in Devon mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary ^ and there is 
no reasonable doubt that the Isca of Ptolemy and Antoninus 
is the modem Exeter. How will this enable us to approxi- 
mate the position of Voliba, Uxela, and Tamare ? 

The latitude assigned to Voliba is 25 minutes less than that 
of Exeter, and the longitude may be so far taken into account 
as to indicate its being the most westerly of the three. This 
would place Voliba about the parallel of St. Austell or Tre- 
gony, and within reasonable distance of Polruan, which, as we 
shaU see by-and-by, is the most likely locality. 

Uxela has the same latitude as Exeter, and its longitude is 
east of Voliba. If Uxela was a port — and upon that point 
there can be little doubt — ^this carries us to the north coast, 
beyond Launceston and Camelford. Boscastle is in the direct 
line, but the Camel, or AUen, estuary is within the ordinary 
limits of error; and it is a curious coincidence, if nothing 
more, that we have in that locality such names as Forth 
Izaak, Zanzidgie, Canalidgie, Lezizick, and St. Issey, which 
seem to preserve the first part of the name, as the Allen of 
the river does the latter. Uisc-alan would = " Allan water," or 
river, and it would be difficult to get nearer Uxela. 

Tamare is given half a degree less latitude than Exeter. It 
must be on or near the Tamar. But as half a degree south 
of Exeter places us on the parallel of the Eddystone, it is 
clear that there is error somewhere. 

As to the place of the Second Legion, which has the same 
longitude as Exeter, its latitude would bring us somewhere on 
the shore of Torbay. 

There is no substantial aid to be derived from a comparison 
of the latitudes of the respective river mouths; for while 
that would place Tamare only five minutes within the Tamar 
estuary — satisfactory enough to those who identify it with 
King's Tamerton — it would fix Exeter 25 minutes up the 
Exe, near Exmoor. 
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If we take the Land's End as our standard, assuming that 
it is Ptolemy's Antivestseum, we find Voliba ten minutes 
south, several miles from land, in the English Channel 
Uxela is 15 minutes north, which brings us sufficiently close 
to Lostwithiel, one of the favourite claimants for the seat of 
this long-lost town. But precisely the same latitude is given 
to Isca ! Tamare is even more hopelessly placed than Voliba; 
for it is five minutes further south, and therefore all the more 
at sea. The Antivestseum besurings are clearly, therefore, of 
no use. 

We turn next to those of Hartland, the other headland 
which may be regarded as definitely established. Voliba lies 
40 minutes south. This brings us to the parallel of St. 
Austell and Fowey, and therefore to Polruan. Uxela has a 
southing of 15 minutes. That brings us near Boscastle, and 
again within reasonable distance of the Camel estuary. Isca 
has the same latitude as Uxela, and works out with remark- 
able accuracy. Tamare is 45 minutes to the south, or just 
outside Plymouth Sound. But as to Tamare, no two sets of 
bearings approximately agree. Those of Hartland, all round, 
seem the most reliable. 

Of the other points named by Ptolemy, there seems no 
reason to doubt the assignment of the Vexala estuary to that 
of the Parret, and of the river Cenion to the FaL Those of 
Hercules promontory to Hartland, of Antivestseum to the 
Land's End, of Tamarus to the Tamar, and of Isaca to the 
Exe, I have already accepted by implication. There remain 
therefore only the Dumnonium promontory and the river 
Alsenus. If there, is no mistake in the statement that the 
Cenion follows the Dumnonium headland, then that point 
must be the Lizard ; otherwise I should have placed it rather 
in the Start district. The river Alsenus, with Mr. Kerslake, 
I believe not to have been the Axe, but in all probability the 
ancient Allen of Christchurch Haven. Similarity of name 
has led some commentators to place Uxela on the Vexala ; 
but the difference of latitude — 45 minutes — and of longitude 
— one degree — forbid such a view. 

We now pass on to the presumably seventh century list of 

cities and camps {dvitates et castra) of Britain, given by the 

Chorographer of Eavenna. Whatever his precise date, he 

certaiSy wrote after the Saxon conquest; for he mentions 

Hengist and Horsa. 

z 2 
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The Anonymous Geographer first groups the following names 
of towns, &c., which presumably are in the West of England, 
and probably in Devon and Cornwall : 

Giano, Eltabo [or Giano Eltabo], Elconio, Nemetotacio 
[or totatio], Tamaris, Durocoronavis [or Purocoronavis], Pilais, 
Yemalis [or Vemilis], Ardua, Eavenatone, Devionisso, Static 
Deventia [or Stadio deventiasteno], Stene, Duriarno, Uxelis, 
Vertevia, Melamoni [or Melamoni], Scadum Namorum [or 
Scadoniorum, Scadumnamorum], Termonin, Mostevia [or 
Mestevia, Mescenia], Milidunum, Apaunaris [or Apuanaris], 
Masona, Alongium [or Aloungium, Alovergium], 

Then Moridunum is given as the next city to Scadomorum, 
which practically fixes the last-mentioned as the Antonine 
Isca Dumnoniorum, or Exeter. 

Some of these twenty-four names correspond so closely 
with others in the Antonine Iters, that at the first scan the 
group seems to represent a much larger area than we here 
assign to it. A fuller examination of the Eavennat's com- 
plete list shows, however, that similar Antonine-seeming 
names are also given elsewhere, and in the connections 
which appear to belong to them. There is therefore no reason 
to doubt that he intended the first group to apply to the 
West. 

To a qualified extent the same rule applies to his separate 
list of rivers, thirty-six in all. The western rivers named 
are in the first nine — Fraxula, Axium, Maina, Sarva [Sarna], 
Tamaris, Naurum, Abona, Isca, Taimon [or Tamion]. The 
Sarva is of course the Severn ; and the four that follow the 
Tamar, Erme, Avon, and Exe. Taimon is probably the Taw. 

The general opinion of antiquaries concerning the work of 
the Anonymous Geographer is very well expressed by the 
Eev. Mr. Eejmolds, whose Iter Britanniarum was published 
in 1799. He agrees with the suggestion of Dr. Mason, that 
the Eavennat's names may have been taken from some kind 
of map, and that there is some kind of order preserved in 
the work; but goes on to say, "Such is the method of it, 
that it cannot be in our position to settle from it the situation 
of a single town, since we cannot discover what was the 
particular plan, or whether any, which the author made use 
of in the arrangement of them.*'* The brothers Lysons are 
only in the fashion when they call the list a collection of 
barbarous names. 

♦ Op. cU, p. 134. 
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It may be venturesome to attempt the solution of a problem 
which has puzzled so many eminent men; but I think I 
shall be able to give reasons in favour of my aUiempt to 
unriddle the mystery, which have at least an air of prob- 
ability. 

The one point on which all commentators have agreed is 
the commencement of the list at the extreme west of Corn- 
wall ; and there is also a general agreement in the belief that 
the twenty-four names which precede Moridunum are to be 
found in Devon and CornwalL 

The first thing to be settled then is the place at which we 
are to start. This we shall find is one of the two keys to the 
solution of a problem, which has always appeared more diffi- 
cult than it really is. The first name is Qiano. Mr. Kerslake, 
whose critical acumen in questions of this kind is so very 
remarkable, identifies Giano, as do others, with Ptolemy's 
Cenion. And this would be a very natural conclusion if the 
G had the hard sound. But the Bavennat used the Italian 
pronimciation, and soimded the g soft. In the non-recc^- 
nition of this fact lay the initial error of previous enquirers, 
and its recognition at once suggested a Mounts Bay locality. 
Gian became evident in the second syllable of liwdgvaUf and 
in the Jew which closes the popular name of Marjtzion— • 
Market Jew ; and Lud and Mara stood confessed as simply 
distinctive prefixes. It had always been a difficulty, in aco^t- 
ing the classic Iktis as St. Michael's Mount, that the elder 
topographers gave no indication of a town in that nei^bour- 
hood ; but here the objection was removed. The original of 
Giano is probably the Komu Zmn, which simply means 
" sea-shore," or " strand." The old Cornish tongue had no j ; 
its g was commonly if not universally hard, and it is difficult 
to see how the sian or zian could have been reproduced by 
the Bavennat better than in gian. If Mara in Marazion 
stands for 7narAas= market, then ''market on the shore" is 
a perfectly satisfactory rendering of the name. 

The locality of Giano settled, the next step was oasy ; in 
fact this was the chief key to the whole position, though a sub- 
sidiary key afterwards appeared. Eltabo and Elconio, bearing 
in mind that the e would sound a, and that h was a letter 
never used by the Bavennat, suggested as their first, com- 
ponent the Kornu hayle or AeZ = a river. Assuming a topo- 
graphical order Eltabo associates itself at once with the 
Helford river and Helston, and tluHi^ we cannot read Etelston 
into Eltabo, it is a curious fact that a site at Helston is 
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called the "Tubbans" {tuhan in Korna = a dam or bank), 
and that we have adjoining the Helford the manor of Traboe. 
Condurra, at the mouth of the Helford, is the site of one of 
the most important finds of traces of Eoman intercourse in 
Cornwall. 

Elconio needs no comment. Ptolemy's Cenion is really 
Kenwyn or Truro, and has nothing to do with Tvegony, and 
Elconio is simply an ancient form of the colloquial "Kenwyn 
river " of the present day. It is the town at the head of this 
tidal branch of the Fal, in other words Truro, the high 
antiquity of which has been curiously overlooked by those 
antiquaries who have preferred the abstruse to the near. 

And this view is strengthened by the fact that here we leave 
the coast for a while and take up the central line of internal 
communication which I have identified with the Fosseway. 

Nemetotatio is a word manifestly corrupt beyond even the 
Eavennat's worst, though he converts Isca Dumnoniorum into 
Scadomorum, But we are not altogether clueless. Were the 
inflection dropped, and the syllables reversed, the likeness of 
Totatneme to Bodmin would be at once apparent, and the 
transposition of the two components of a compound name is 
of common occurrence between one language and another. 
" Neme " is not Kornu, but " Menna " is, and is frequently 
employed in place-names in the Bodmin district, as in 
Mennaglaze, Mennabroom, Polmenna, Tuelmenna. It also 
occurs as the older name of the great earthwork immediately 
to the south-east of Bodmin, now known as Castle Canyke 
(Saxon Conigy as in Conygar), but once as Castle Mannau, 
and clearly the parent of the modern town. 

Here then I place Nemetotatio. The fact that Tamaris is 
the next place in order shows that this curiously-named spot 
is between Truro and the Tamar, and the identification of 
Durocoronavis with Launceston appears to indicate that, like 
Bodmin, it stood at a point where the roads to these two 
places diverged. 

If I am right in placing Nemetotatio on the main central 
road, so also must be Tamaris, and we shall find it somewhere 
above the tidal reach of the Tamar, and near a ford by which 
regular communication could be kept up. We cannot place 
this ford lower down than Horse Bridge, and if not Tavistock 
itself Tamaris must be represented by some place in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

The next name on the list is one as to which I feel 
no difficulty — Durocoronavis. And here we come to the 
application of the second key to the Eavennat's list at which 
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I have hinted. He was a man evidently unacquainted with 
the meaning of the Komu-Keltic names ; for he simply turns 
them into Latin, with a flavour of Italian pronunciation, 
as beit he may. But Saxon words, or particles of which 
he understands the meaning, he commonly translates. The 
old name of what is now Launceston proper was Dunheved, 
or Dun-heafod. He knows that heafod means "head," or 
" summit," and so he turns it into coroTiavis, 

We then return once more to the coast at the Fal estuary. 
Is it an accidental coincidence that where the Eavennat has 
Pilais, Vernalis, &nd Ardua, we have Philleigh, Veryan, and 
Ardevora, with their little creek harbours ? 

In Eavenatone, the v being sounded u, we have clearly one 
of the Cornish Euans; and Polruan, as Ptolemy's Voliba, 
is at once suggested. Polruan has yielded moreover un- 
mistakeable traces of ancient external intercourse. 

Devionisso is clear enough. Deuionis comes quite as 
close as a Latin or Italian reproduction of a Keltic word 
could possibly be expected, to dinas, the ancient Kornu word 
for a fortified place; and of the various extant dinases 
of Cornwall that which best suits the reference is undoubtedly 
the finest of them all — the magnificent entrenchment on the 
high ground south of St. Columb. 

This, with one exception, completes our examination of 
the Cornish section of the Eavennat's list, which we are 
compelled to make as an indispensable preliminary to the 
settlement of the localities of his Devonshire towns. 

Concerning Static, or Stadio Deventia, our first Devon 
name, I have no hesitation. Several years since the 
existence of an ancient town on the eastern shore of 
Plymouth Sound, was revealed by the discovery of a 
cemetery of the Brouze Age, which dated back to pre-Christian 
times. This settlement may have been continued to some 
extent as the Saxon Plymstock; but Stadio Deuentio. is 
very clearly to be read in the modem Staddon, the yet 
extant name of the site where the cemetery was discovered, 
and the adjacent Staddiscombe. But for the opening up 
of this cemetery, the existence of this very ancient town 
would have been utterly unknown, and the identification 
probably would never have been suggested. The presence of 
this town moreover is a strong incidental reason for assigning 
to Tamaris a portion removed from the river's mouth. 

Stene should in like manner present no difl&culty, for 
we find it next in topographical as in literary order in the 
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fine " camp " of Stanborough, in Morleigh parish, which has 
given name to the Hundred on the verge of which it stands, 
and which commands a wide area of the South Hams, and 
particularly the lower valley of the Avon. 

Duriamo is not quite so easily disposed of. The name no 
doubt is intended to represent the Dart river — DvHvm 
Amnem^ as it is put by the assumed Eichard of Cirencester, 
But is it Dartmouth, or Totnes? Stanborough rather 
indicates the former, early importance the latter, which 
moreover seems to correspond better, as we shall see, with 
the continued line. 

Now comes a break, and the Eavennat goes back to the 
west to pick up the places on the north coast that he has 
overpassed. As we proceed with our examination, we find 
that his method of working is to carry on the towns from 
west to east upon more or less direct lines, keeping each set 
abreast of the other at frequent intervals, and completing the 
series by traverses from north to south. 

We therefore return to Uxelis, which we identify with 
Uxela of Ptolemy, on the Camel estuary. The locality has 
yielded ample traces of foreign intercourse — Eoman coins, 
pottery, and personal ornaments having been found at St. 
Minver ; and coins and Samian ware in the camp at Tregear, 
near Bodmin. And this identification of Uxelis, moreover, 
strengthens that of Nemetotatio. 

Vertevia, which follows, unquestionably lies in the North 
of Devon. It is the town sometimes called Artavia, and 
associated with Hartland, or Harty Point. There are two 
possible claimants — the great earthwork at Clovelly Dikes, 
and the ancient Barum, now Barnstaple. The name would 
lend itself to either; but the date at which the Eavennat 
wrote seems likely to have been considerably later than the 
occupation of the Dichens ; and the Artavia ( = Harty) has 
not the same claims to our regard as the Vertevia, which in 
the exchange of " v " for " b," and the use of " v " for " u," is 
practically identical with the Abertaw — the mouth, or rather 
confluence, of the Taw — ^in which the name of Barnstaple is 
with good reason held to have originated. 

Melarnoni naturally suggests, seeing that Exeter is the 
next place on the list, and that amo^ as in Duriamo, stands 
for "river," some place on the Mole. Holland has been regarded 
as a Eoman station, but without evidence. If Melarnoni is a 
continuing town, then South Molton, the centre of a great 
network of anoient roads, has decidedly the best claim. 
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That Scadum Namorum is Exeter will need no argument 
in proof ; but the corruption of Isca Dumnoniorum into this 
very uncouth phrase will help to illustrate the difficulties 
there are in dealing with the Eavennat's names, and the 
manner in which he " accommmodated " them by phonetic 
processes. 

Having reached Exeter from the north, our author next 
returns to pick up the central route, which he had previously 
brought to the Tamar. 

The first name in this section is Termonin, which, under 
the assumed form of Termolus, has been assigned to MoUand 
Bottreaux. There is no name in Devonshire at the present 
moment even faintly resembling this, and yet by the applica- 
tion of the principles already laid down we get a reasonable 
meaning at once. The old Devonshire pronunciation of Tor 
is Tar. There are ancient maps in which Torquay is called 
Tar Key ; and even at the present day, in spite of the level- 
ling-down tendencies of our Board and National schools, the 
word may be heard in this form. On Dartmoor no genuine 
old-fashioned Moorman ever thinks of saying anything else, 
as the Eev. S. Eowe points out in his Perambulation, An 
Italian, or native of Southern Europe, writing Tar by sound 
would inevitably spell it Ter ; and Tor is one of those Keltic 
words which, as we have seen, the Eavennat accepts without 
translation. But the latter part of the name was apparently 
Saxon; for it seems to be translated by the Latin mons, 
Termonin would thus be neither more nor less than TorhiD. 
Whether the explanation of the latter half of the name 
be accepted or not, I have little doubt about the former. 
If we accept both, we should be inclined to seek the place 
indicated in the neighbourhood of some exceptional Tor — 
such, for example, as Hey Tor. And there I was inclined to 
leave this point, regarding Termonin simply as some spot on 
Dartmoor connected with the great central trackway, until by 
accident I chanced upon the following passage in the Peram- 
hdation* touching the tracklines or boundary banks "in- 
variably observed in connection with aboriginal dwellings 
and sepulchral remains:" "The most striking specimen is 
perhaps that which is presented on the south-eastern slope of 
Torrhill, near the road from Ashburton to Moreton, below 
Rippon Tor. Here are evident marks of regularity of design, 
and the tracklines intersect each other in such numbers that 
nearly the whole hillside is partitioned into squares, convey- 

• pp. 68-9. 
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ing in a remarkable maimer a lively idea of an aboriginal 
rural settlement, as there are remains of many antient habi- 
tations within their respective inclosures." Probably nowhere 
on the Moor are there such distinct traces of an extensive 
and important settlement. What is more, they are on the 
line of the great central trackway which I have assumed 
to be the Fosse Eoad, and nearly midway between Tavistock 
and Exeter. 

And when this was recognized, there flashed upon me 
what seemed a remarkable piece of confirmatory evidence. 
In that curious old map known as the Peutingerian Table, a 
road is shown going westerly from Isca Dumnoniorum, on 
which appears Eidumo xv., of course indicating that the 
place in question was on a main line of communication, and 
fifteen miles from Exeter. Now the direction of Eidumo 
appears to negative the idea that Moridunum is intended. In 
a straight Ime Torrhill is just the required distance from 
Exeter ; and Eidumo seems a very likely corruption of the 
name of the adjacent height of Eippon. 

Whether Mostevia, our next station, lies on the direct 
road to Exeter is open to argument; but its successor 
Milidunum is clear enough. We have about half a mile 
south-east of Chudleigh, and just within the enclosure of 
Ugbrook Park, the great entrenchment of Castle Dyke, which 
comprises 9J acres of ground, and is enclosed by an agger 
and fosse even now 40 feet from top to bottom. The en- 
closure is an irregular oval, about 270 yards by 220, and has 
an outwork on the south-west 700 feet distant, with a vallum 
and fosse about 400 yards in length.* This is unmistakeably 
on the line of the older road to Exeter, which I identify with 
the Fosseway, If similarity of name is chiefly regarded, 
then Fosteville, lying between this old road and the new 
branch road by Teignbridge, has a claim; so also has Wooston, 
the chief earthwork near Moreton. The superior importance 
of the latter may give it the preference. 

Milidunum I place imhesitatingly upon Milber Down, the 
remarkable earthworks on which were among the earliest to 
attract the attention of our antiquaries. 

Apaunaris, or Apuanaris, must be looked for in Torbay, 
and I think we shall find it in the ancient earthworks which 
once covered the Down above ani between Babbacombe and 
Anstis Cove. And here again we have evidence that the 
Savennat was accustomed to translate his names when he 
knew what they meant. Naris is of course nose = ness ; 

• The dimensions are those given by Mr. J. Davidson in his Notes, 
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A'pa as unquestionably stands for the first word of the 
modern term with which we are familiar as " Hope's Nose." 
And this, by the way, leads us to suspect that in the Apa we 
have also the first two syllables of Babba, and that it may 
have been the name of the whole of the promontorial district 
Of course tmisvjS would be a more usual form than naris; but 
again this may be due to the writer's imperfect Latin ; and 
we have in Cornwall Nare applied to several headlands. 
H the Eavennat never uses, as we have already seen. 

Masona has no distinct relation, that I can trace, to any 
local name. Very likely it is Berry Head, which must have 
had an older name than that which it has taken from its 
ancient earthworks. One naturally hesitates, however, to 
press into the service such very faint echoes as Mudstone on 
the one hand, and Ash Hole on the other, though both, as 
they stand, are very manifest corruptions. 

Aloungium, the last name of the pre-Isca series, is one of 
considerable interest. It belongs to a group, very nearly 
akin, scattered by the Eavennat throughout the kingdom. 
Not only do Alauna and Alunna occur six times in his list of 
British towns, but in various divergences and combinations. 
The Antonine Itinerary also gives us Alone. It is clear then 
that we have here a term of ordinary application, and, from 
the feet that no attempt is made to translate it, a word of 
Keltic origin. It is generally assumed to be connected with 
the Keltic aZa7t= river; but I am convinced that in some 
cases we must trace it to the Keltic hal = hill, or rather to its 
plural halow = hills. It is one of the commonest incidents of 
topographical nomenclature to find common names taken by 
people who do not know their meaning for proper names, and 
used accordingly. 

Aloungium therefore at once suggests 5ixMon, but I am 
not clear as to the meaning of the distinctive termination. 
Possibly it represents the Latin longus (we have the Italian 
allungcUo), If so we may connote the fact that the part of 
Haldon immediately south of Mamhead and north of the 
valley of the Dawlish water is Langdown to this day. 

To complete our inquiry we must ascertain whether the 
Eavennat's list beyond Exeter will fit in with the results thus 
attained. As we brought him into Devon from the west> so 
we must take him out to the east. 

Moriduno is given as the next place to Exeter, and between 
Moriduno and Venta Velgarum, or Winchester — the next 
place which may be regarded as clearly identified — we have : 



■ r. 
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Alauna Silva, Omire, Tedertis, Londinis [Landinis, Lindinis], 
Canca, Dolocindo [Dolotindo], Clavinio [Clavimo], Morionio, 
Bolvelaunio, Alauna, Coloneas, Aranus [Aramis], Anicetis, 
Moiezo [Meiezo, Melezo], Ibemio, Bindogladia, Noviomagno,. 
and Onna. 

None of these places, I believe, is to be found in Devon, 
Moridunum completing the series of our local towns. As to 
the site of Moridunum, Seaton is now generally abandoned, 
and either Honiton or Hembury Fort is believed to have the 
preference. Such clue as we get from the Eavennat seems 
also to point in the latter direction, for I believe that he 
leaves the county by the Fosseway. For this reason therefore 
of the two inland claimants to the honour I prefer Hembury 
to Honiton, which seems to me of much later origin. 

Woodbury in such a case is quite out of court as a candi- 
date for the position of Alauna Silva. Those who identify 
the Alsenus with the Axe have no difficulty in holding that 
Alauna Silva is somewhere on the banks of that river ; but 
to assume an exchange between two such words as Axium 
and Alsenus is asking rather too much. Moreover we are 
not driven to this hypothesis at all. Alauna, as we have 
seen, may have nothing to do with a river, but may be simply 
the Keltic Aatoi^ = hiUs. If Alauna Silva is "the wooded 
hill district," then we have the site of the place intended 
clearly indicated in the great hill fort of Castle Neroche, 
surrounded by the forest of the same name. 

To trace out the places named between Moridunum and 
Venta Velgarum with any pretence to certainty would require 
more precise local knowledge of our bordering counties than 
I possess. Still certain points appear to be clear enough. 
My impression is that the Eavennat follows the line of the 
Fosseway pretty closely, until he diverges from it by continu- 
ance to the estuary of the Bristol Avon. Then that he takes 
a traverse from the northward across Wilts. Next, that he 
again picks up his southern line of communication. In fact, 
that he gives the list as one would do it in the present day, 
who worked by a map, and who adopted what I may call a 
system of consecutive parallelism. 

Now the five names which follow Alauna Silva are Omire, 
Tedertis, Lindinis, Canca, and Dolocindo or Dolotindo. The 
last of these is clearly Doulting, which lies on the Fosseway 
at or near the junction of the ancient road traversing the 
crest of the Mendips. Omire, Tedertis, Lindinis, and Canca 
in all likelihood are to the south, and I think it highly 
probable therefore that by Omire our author intends the 
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magnificent set of earthworks on Ham (Om) Hill; and by 
Canca, the equally noteworthy fortified town of Cadbury,* 
Lindinis is clearly the " lake fort," and probably an old name 
of Ilchester, near which we stUl have the name of Limington. 
Tedertis may be a form of Petherton. At least these 
spots occur on or close to the line of the Fosseway in the 
order given by the Eavennat, and were this the place many 
arguments might be advanced in support of these suggestions, 
though I do not lay absolute stress uponi them. 

My impression is that the line is continued from Doulting 
by Clavinio (Glutton) to the mouth of the Avon at Morionio, 
the latter name appearing to indicate a place by the sea. 

And then we appear to make a fresh start from Doulting on 
the Fosseway. The next name is Bolvelaunio. Now bearing 
in mind that the Eavennat has no W and substitutes B, 
there can hardly be a doubt that the place here indicated is 
Wellow. 

The succeeding group of names comprises Alauna, Coloneas, 
Aranus or Aramis, Anicetis, Moiezo, and Ibernio. As to the 
latter, though possibly I stand alone, I have no doubt of its 
being the modern Iwerne, and of its applying to the great 
earthworks on Hamildon and Hod Hills near Blandford. 

This gives us a clue that cannot lead us very far wrong. 
Alaima is probably some place on the Avon between Wellow 
and Calne, the most likely Coloneas. Sarum or Salisbury 
does not occur in the Eavennat's list ; but assuming that I 
am right in following this traverse the similarity between 
Aramis and Harnham the Salisburian suburb is very 
striking. Yet after all it is only the initial " S " that is 
wanting for the reproduction of Sarum itself, and that may 
really be the final " s " of the word preceding, and in any 
case is within the limits of proven corruption. Have the 
words been rightly divided in reading the MS. ? 

Whether Anicetis completes this traverse or begins a new 
one I shall not venture to decide ; but I have no hesitation 
in holding that Moiezo lies west of Ibernio, and in suggesting 
Dorchester. Durnonovaria, like Sarum, does not occur in 
the Eavennat's topography; and Maiden Castle, the original 
of Dorchester, is really Maes-dun (Maes = Moeiz), as we 
have it in the Somerset Maesbury. There can be hardly a 
doubt that the three names which lie between Iwerne and 
Winchester are those of three intervening towns; but my 

♦ The name Camel, which occurs several times in the vicinity, is much 
nearer to Canca, and has led to Cadbury being regarded as Camelot ! Tacitus 
speaks of the Cangi as dwelling in Somerset. 
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references to localities beyond the Devonshire border have 
been simply intended to show the consecutive character of 
my argument, and the general applicability of the rules laid 
down. Here therefore I stop, leaving it to others who 
possess the all-essential local knowledge to carry the en- 
quiry further if they will 

There remains but one other point for comment. The 
only other record of ancient British topography which we 
possess beyond those already commented upon or alluded to, 
is the list of thirty-three cities which is commonly ascribed 
to Nennius. I cannot find in that list any name which by 
any process of accomodation can be associated with Devon or 
indeed with Cornwall, save possibly Cair Teim; for Cair 
Pensauelcoin, as Mr. Kerslake has shown, is certainly not 
Exeter. 

To place my suggestions as clearly before my readers as 
possible, I have appended a map to this paper, on which 
they are set forth. 

No reference has been made to the work of other com- 
mentators, either in agreement or disagreement, because it 
has been felt that the hypotheses advanced must stand or 
fall upon their ovm merits.^d that whatever weight rightly 
attaches to the opinions of the many distinguished men who 
have enquired into these matters, their views are but 
opinions, and cannot in any case be cited as conclusive 
authority. The only "authorities" indeed are the original 
authors under review, and the vestiges of antiquity by whose 
aid the riddle has been attempted to be solved. If the 
system here set forth for the interpretation of the Eavennat 
is the right one, it will prove itself in the very fact that it is 
capable of systematic application ; and as a system by the 
results of that application it must stand or fall. 



THE MOSS FLOEA OF DEVON. 

BY EDWARD PARPITT. 
(Read at Seaton, July, 1885.) 



The Moss Flora of Devonshire, for some reasons unexplained, 
has attracted many admirers and a few excellent workers, 
whose names will be found attached to the various species 
and varieties enumerated in the following list. The Eev. Mr. 
Tozer, whose name so frequently occurs in the cryptogamic 
portion of the Flora of Devon, appears to have been the 
leader in this particular department, and his knowledge of 
the various forms elicited a very high eulogium from one of 
the best of British cryptogamic botanists, Dr. Greville. Mr. 
Tozer's collection of the genus Hypnum — as the genus was 
known to him before it got divided into the various sections 
and genera as it now is — ^is in the Devon and Exeter Insti- 
tution. 

Dr. Greville, while on a visit to this favoured county in 
search of health, turned his attention to collecting the Mosses 
of Devon. The result was, that two fasciculi of the species 
collected, as well as some northern species, are now in the 
above institution. This collection was made in 1819-20. In 
1823 Dr. Greville began to publish the Scottish Cryptogamic 
Flora^ illustrated with some of the most accurate and 
beautiful figures that have ever been executed in the United 
Kingdom. From the visit of Dr. Greville to this county, up 
to the publishing of the Flora Bevoniensis in 1829, 1 am not 
aware that anything was done in this department of Botany 
in Devon. From that time a long break seems to have 
occurred. I began myself to collect the Cryptogams when 
I first came into the county in 1848, and have been adding 
to them slowly ever since. A part of the result of my labours 
have been published in our Transactions; viz. the Lichen 
Flora, and 1 have now the pleasure of offering you another 
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instalment in the Moss Flora of Devon. Messrs. E. M. 
Holmes and F. Brent have however preceded me in pub- 
lishing a list of the Mosses and Hepaticse of Devon and 
ComwalL The names of these gentlemen will be found 
attached to those found by them, so that each one is re- 
sponsible for those species. The name of Mr. £. D. 
Marquand will also be found attached to many speciea 
This gentleman, who made a moss-collecting tour in 1884, 
very Mndly- communicated to me the localities of his rarest 
finds. Mosses, although plants of humble growth, more 
especially in this country, play a very important part in 
the economy of Nature. They were in all probability the 
pioneers of the vegetable kingdom ; but of this we have no 
absolute evidence, as no fossil Musci, so far as I am aware, 
has ever been found. Their structure, generally speaking, is 
not adapted to resist decay so well as that of vascular pleuits. 
Mosses and lichens, by attacking the otherwise almost im- 
pervious rocks and stones, insinuate their fibrous roots into 
the crevices, keep up an almost continuous moisture, which, 
in course of time, and with the assistance of the frost in 
winter, help to reduce the apparent adamant to decay; so 
much so, that we might apply to them the appellation of the 
« teeth of time." 

Mosses of various kinds, but more especially those of the 
genus Sphagnum, which form a most important item in the 
growth of our peat bogs, play a much more important part 
than is generally ascribed to them in the retention of the 
water which falls on our high lands and on mountains. 
Were it not for these mosses, the water retained by 
them would soon be dissipated into space by the action of 
the sun's heat and the absorbing atmosphere, and many of 
our towns and villages would be sorely pressed for want of 
this necessary of life. 

But these bog mosses take possession of the hollows on 
the rocky hill or mountain side, and the water as it falls 
from the clouds being retained by them, instead of run- 
ning away directly, or being evaporated, gradually gets 
away by slowly percolating through, and so we get a 
number of rills, which become at length, by augmentation 
of other rivulets, and by further additions, rivers. Thus the 
water supply is kept up, and it is but a step from this to the 
water supply of our towns. See how many are dependent 
on the supply obtained from Dartmoor ! And more might 
be supplied. But strip the rocky base of its moss covering, 
and the consequence would be a very intermittent supply, 
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and the greater part of our moorlauids would become arid 
wastes. 

The following extract is from an important work on the 
Fenlands of Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lincolnshire. The 
authors say that : 

Peat — "The bog moss Sphagnum^ which constitutes the 
bulk of the peat of Ireland, and much of that of England 
and Scotland, is in the fens a rare plant. Its place is taken 
by a strong-growing form of Hypnum fluitans. Peat is en- 
tirely confined to the temperate zones of the earth, and is 
most plentiful in the cooler portions thereof. At the present 
time the climate of Britain is too mild to allow of its vigorous 
growth, and even in Scotland it is wasting away quicker than 
it grows."* The authors consider that at least 7000 years 
have elapsed since the climate was favourable for the growth 
of peat. Five distinct forests have been traced in the peat- 
bogs of the fens, marking, as they think, five distinct dry 
epochs, when that which was bog became dry ground, and 
remained so sufficiently long for the trees to take possession 
and grow into a comparative forest. Then came on a wet 
period, when these were swamped, died, and fell, and at 
length covered with moss. 

A large tract of the peat land on Dartmoor was taken a few 
years ago by a company for the manufacture of compressed 
peat. They erected works on the spot, with machinery and 
ovens for drying ; laid down a railway from the works to the 
Bridestowe Station on the South Western Eailway ; and spent 
a great many thousands of pounds. They discovered, after all 
this was done, that with their best peat they could not compete 
with coals ; and the lighter portion, for fire-lighting, they found 
could not be produced at a price that gave them any remuner- 
ation. One of the great difficulties they had to contend with 
was the wet season. They could not dry the peat by natural 
means, and built large ovens, or kilns; but this took 
away all profits, and had to be abandoned. 

The next scheme projected was the utilizing the fibrous 
portion of the peat only, for stable purposes — the bedding- 
down of horses, &c. — so that the peat would absorb all the 
produce of the stable, and make it a valuable manure. 
They put up machinery for the purpose of tearing the peat 
in pieces, and sifting out the dry earthy particles. The fibre 
was then packed into bales, and ready for use. It was soon 
found, however, that to produce this cost too much; and, 
besides this, they could not compete with the northern 

* "Fenland,"p. 555. 
VOL. XVII. 2 A 
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companies. The northern peat is better for this purpose, 
being more fibrous. 

Now it is projected by another company, who have lately 
bought oflf the whole concern, to utilize the black or densest 
portion of the peat, and convert it into charcoaL To carbonize 
this will require kilns or ovens to be built there ; but there 
is still that old difficulty staring them in the face — the drying 
in bad or wet seasons. It is conjectured by the most 
sanguine that this carbonized peat will be found of great 
utility in purifying the sewage of large towns. By this 
means the peat would become a very valuable manure. 

On a careful examination of the area and cuttings for 
these peat works, I found that the peat varied in thickness 
from three or four to six and seven feet; the thickest is 
about seven feet, when the cutting comes to the granite. The 
vegetation on these peat-fields is of a very meagre description. 
At the present time very little of the true bog mosses, the 
Sphagnit are to be found there ; but the vegetation is chiefly 
composed of the following plants : Polytrichum commune, &c., 
Eriophorum vaginatum, Carex recurva, JunciLS sqvxirros^cs^ 
Calluna vulgaris, Sphagnum dbtusifolium, S, acutifolium, and 
two or three species of Dicranum; There was a time, how- 
ever, when apparently the sphagnums predominated; for I 
found a thick band composed of little else at about 
four feet from the surface. Below this the peat is very much 
decomposed, and cuts out like soap. Being very dense, it 
requires a great deal of drying before it can be put to any 
use, and it is this portion that the company now think to 
carbonize for sewage purposes. 

Above the layer of sphagnums rests a band of strong 
fibrous matter, composed of tough roots, with thick tufts of 
the roots of rushes and carices scattered through it. Similar 
tufts are seen in all the upper portion of the peat to the 
surface, where some, no doubt, of the same species are now 
growing ; but no trees, or plants of larger growth than the 
Calluna vulgaris and the whortleberry {Vaccinium myrtUlus) ; 
and on enquiry of the person in charge of the works, I could 
not hear that any larger plants had been found in the 
cuttings. 

From the sphagnum band the whole of the upper peat is 
of a light and very porous nature, and when dry is scarcely 
of any use except for fire-lighting. It quickly consumes 
away, and will not bear any comparison with coals. 

It is probable, I think, that before the mosses had attained 
to the highly-developed structures — comparatively speaking 



. 
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— such as we now find them, with their peculiar organs of 
reproduction, they had the power of increasing themselves 
by a much more simple method; namely, by gemmation, 
or budding. A few of them still retain this mode of repro- 
duction. Leucodon sdurioides is one of the best examples, 
and an abundant species on old trees and walls, but is very 
rarely observed in fruit. But this mode of reproduction is 
not confined to the mosses; for the hepaticae and lichens 
also produce gemmae, or little analagous bodies, which answer 
the same purpose. Some few Phanerogams also transmit 
their species by similar means. 

Linnaeus called the mosses, lichens, and ferns, and their 
allies, " Cryptogams," or flowerless plants, and this is true in 
the general sense. At the same time, some few of the mosses 
of our own country approximate very closely, in the male 
sex, both in the colouration and the arrangement of the 
flower-like organs, to the true flower-bearing plants. These 
apparent flowers are, however, destitute of stamens and 
pistils, but are furnished instead with spermatozoids, curious 
little active bodies. The genus Polytrichum, so abundant on 
our heaths, furnishes a good example of these moss flowers, 
as from the size of. the plants the flowers are rendered 
conspicuous. Another very good example will be found in 
Bryum palttstre, also an abundant species by the side of 
shallow ditches. 

Mosses growing on trees are not only accidentally attached 
to them, but from observation I believe them to be, more or 
less, parasites ; that is, they derive nourishment directly from 
the tree ; for I flnd when that a tree with a thick clothing of 
moss on it is cut down the moss soon begins to wither, and 
at length dies. 

Some of our most common species of mosses have a very 
wide geographical range. They are apparently regulated 
in their distribution by the temperature more than the 
moisture; at the same time, the latter is most essential 
to their development. Thus Tortula muralis, perhaps the 
most abundant species on rocks and walls in this country, is 
met with in the Andes Chiliensis. Another species lately 
added to the Devon list by Mr. Brent, who discovered it near 
Tavistock, Tortula papillosa, is met with on the Andes 
Quitenses, at an elevation of 8500 feet ; and of two of our most 
abundant bog mosses. Sphagnum acutifolium and S. cyrnM- 
folium, the first is found on the Andes Bogotenses, at 6000 
feet ; and the latter is found in Jamaica, Guadeloupe, Cuba, 
and on the Andes of Bogota, at from 7000 to 8000 feet. 

2 A 2 
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There is an indescribable pleasure in meeting with these 
silent friends when rambling over distant lands which must 
be felt to be appreciated. Even the knowing their names 
brings to memory many happy reminiscences of days gone by. 
"George Eliot" says, on her first visit to Devonshire,* "I 
never before longed so much to know the names of things as 
during this visit to Ufracombe. The desire is part of the 
tendency that is now constantly growing in me to escape 
from all vagueness and inaccuracy into the daylight of dis- 
tinct, vivid ideas. The mere fact of naming an object tends 
to give definiteness to our conception of it." 

In conclusion, the Moss Flora of Devon will, I think, com- 
pare fairly well with that of other counties. Thus the Flora 
of Aberdeen, by the late Professor Dickie, gives the habitats 
for 227 species ; and the Moss Flora of the county of Sussex, 
investigated by one of the keenest of English bryologists, Mr. 
William Mitten, contains the names of 305 species, exclusive 
of varieties. Ours has been a gradually-growing quantity. 
Thus in the Natural History of Devon, by Dr. Turton and 
J. F. Kingston, only 31 species are enumerated, and 
seven species of Hepaticse. In the Flora Devoniensis, by 
Messrs. Kingston and Jones, a decided advance had been 
made in the knowledge of our Cryptogamic Flora. The 
mosses in this publication reach the respectable number of 
163 species and 26 varieties, and 30 species of Hepaticse. 

I have in the present list the pleasure of enumerating 302 
species of mosses as now found indigenous to Devonshire, 
and 34 varieties, thus bringing up the list to 336. The 
number of Hepaticae found to be indigenous in the same 
area is 73 species, making in all the respectable number of 
409. At the same time I feel perfectly convinced that we 
have not exhausted this field of investigation, and I hope 
that our efforts to elucidate the Cryptogamic flora may prove 
a stimulus to other and younger hands. I feel confident 
that they will never regret having taken up the study ; for it 
is a health-giving pursuit out of doors, and takes people into 
lovely nooks and corners where perhaps they would never 
think of going, and thus miss many of the beauties and 
delights of this lovely county. 

NOTE, 

In the discussion which took place on the reading of this 
paper, a member of the Association (Dr. Shier) remarked that a 
formation similar to peat might, under peculiar and favourable 

• Life of George Eliot^ v. i p. 104, 
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circumstances, take place in the Tropics. In support of this 
view he mentioned the formation of what is called pegass 
in the colony of British Guiana, and made the following 
remarks : 

" The coast lands of the colony of British Guiana consist 
of an extensive area of alluvial deposit This tract, extend- 
ing along the entire coast, and from ten to fifteen miles inland, 
is to a great extent under the level of high-water of spring 
tides. Of this land only a narrow strip is as yet under culti- 
vation. The estates, laid out in narrow parallelograms, are 
protected on the seaboard by dams from the influx of the 
ocean, and landward by dams to exclude the water accumu- 
lation in the savannah behind in the rainy reason. When 
these lands were first brought under cultivation they were 
covered with a layer of black vegetable matter resembling 
peat, and known in the colony under the name of pegass. 
From continuous cropping for more than a century this peaty 
layer has become exhausted, except in the black lands of some 
of the estates, where it may still be traced. 

" In the extensive savannah behind the estates the surface 
(intersected by occasional sand reefs) bears a luxuriant vege- 
tation of reeds, grasses, ferns, &c., and is flooded during the 
rainy seasons, and exposed to a tropical sun during the rest 
of the year. Here are the conditions of rapid growth, and 
equally rapid decay. From the decay of plant life the pegass 
is formed, extending over a large area, and of considerable 
thickness. After protracted drought fires have frequently 
occurred in the savannah, raging for weeks together, and 
consuming the upper layers of the pegass over extensive 
areas. 

" The rivers (called creeks in the colony) which carry off 
the savannah water to the sea are dark in colour from vegeta- 
able matter held in solution, like the streams in this country 
which carry ofi^ the waters from peaty districts." 

In his First Eeport on Thorough Drainage, published 
January, 1847, the late Dr. John Shier, agricultural chemist 
to the colony, says, in describing the soils of the colony, that 
pegass * may be considered as tropical peat. 

* This word is probably the Portuguese "pegar-se,'* to stick, to adhere, to 
unite, by its tenacity, viscosity, or adnesive quality. 
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Family, PLEUROCARPI, Bridel. 

Order, FONTINALEI, Bruch, and Schimper, 

Genus, FOKTINALIS, Dillenius, 

ANTIPYRETIGA, Linn. 

Eng. Bot. t 359 ; Hook, amd Wils, t. 22. 

In most of the Devon streams. Very fine in a stream in 
Bagtor Wood ; fronds two feet or more long. It appears 
to prefer the shade of trees. 

SQUARROSA, Dill 

Eng. Bot. t. 1861 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 22 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 2, f. 1. 

In the Exe, attached to the weirs. 

Order, CRYPTOTHECII, Bruch, and Schimper. 
Genus, CBTPHiEA, Mohr, 

HETEROMALLA, BM. 

Eng. Bot. 1180 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 22 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 3, f. 3. 

On old trees in exposed places, and on Blackstone Bock 
and the tors of Dartmoor. 

Var. B, At the base of trees, and on rocks by the side of 
streams ; frequent A larger and stouter fotm than the 
type. 
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Order, HOOKEREI, Bruch, and Schimper. 
Genus, HOOKERIA, Smith. 
LUCENS, Smith. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1902 ; JIooJc. and WiU, t. 27 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 8, f. 5. 

Frequent on the banks of streams, and on dripping rocks 
in shady places. Banks of the Tavy, Exwick (wet rock), 
near Exeter ; fruit in spring. — E. P. Comwood, Lydford, 
Mount Edgcumbe. — Messrs. Holmes and Brent. 

Order, NECKEREI, Montagne. 
Genus, NECKEBA, Hedwig. 
PUMILA, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1443 ; Hook, and WiU. t. 22 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 4, f. 3. 

Generally distributed. Parsons Wood, Meavy. Stoke 
Wood, near Exeter ; very rare in fruit. Shaugh Bridge 
(in fruit), Comwood, Barrow Tor Waterfall — Mr. Brent. 

CRISPA, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot t. 617 ; Hoolc. and WiU, t 22 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 4, f. 2. 

One of the most beautiful of mosses. Grows very fine in 
the rifts in limestone rocks. Torquay ; in fruit. — E. P. 
Plymouth, Chudleigh, Dunsford, Ugbrooke Park; fruit 
rare. — Flora Devon, Near Plymouth ; in fruit 

COMPLANATA, Bnich, and Schimp. 

Eng. Bot t 1492 ; Hook, and WiU, t. 26 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 4, f. 1. 

On tree9, common; fruit rare. Elburtoa — Mr. Holmes. 
Near Ashburton, Fingle Bridge, Chudleigh Bocks, and 
Chagford ; in fruit. — Mr. Marquand. Abundant on the 
stone walls and hedges on Dartmoor, but rarely in 
fruit.— E. P. 

Genus, HOMALIA, Bridel 

TRiCHOMANon)ES, BrucJi, and Schimp. 

Eng. Bot 1493 ; Hook, and WiU, t 24 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 4, f. 6. 

Lydford Fall. — Dr. Greville. Bagtor Wood. — Flora Devon. 
Shady rocks; common. — E. P. Holne Bridge. — Mr. 
Marquand. 

Order, HY^NEI, Bruch. and Schimper. 
Genus, HTPNUM, DUUniua, 

LUTESCENS, Dill. 

Eng. Bot t 1301 ; Hook, and WiU. t 26 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 6, f. 2. 

On banks and trees; frequent. — Flora Devon. Haldon, 
Chudleigh, Torquay, &c.; rarely in fruit. — ^E. P. 
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SALEBROSUM, Eoffm. 

Eng. Bot. t 2800 ; Eodk, and TFils. t 56. 

On the ground near Exeter (1854). — E. P. Eare ; barren. 
This is a variable species. I have compared specimens 
^ collected in the North by Dr. Greville, Mr. Gardner (of 
Dundee), and Sir W. Hooker. In Gardner's specimens 
the nerve reaches to the apex of the leaf, as it does in 
that collected by Sir W. Hooker; but in Dr. Greville*s 
specimens the leaves are quite nerveless. My specimens, 
collected in Devon, agree with the form described by 
Eev. M. J. Berkley in his Handbook — with the margin 
of the leaves more or less serrated, and the nerve reaching 
rather more than half-way. 

ALBICANS, JXIL 

Eng. Bot. t. 1300 ; Hook, and Wils. t 25 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 5, f. 1. 

On the ground, Shaugh Bridge. — Eev. Mr. Tozer. Eo- 
borough Down, Jennycliff. — Mr. Holmes. 

VELUTINUM, Dill 

Eng. Bot. 1. 1568-2421 ; Hook, and WiU. t. 26 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 5, f. 4. 

Common everywhere. On roots of trees, and lower part 
of walls.— E. P. 

GLAREOSUM, Bruch, MS. 

Hook, and Wils, t. 36. 

• 

Common on limestone rocks about Plymouth. Eoborough, 
on a wall-top. — Mr. Holmes. Lipson Eoad, Billacombe. 
— Mr. Brent. Woodland, near Ashburton ; Brook Wood, 
Buckfastleigh. — Mr. Marquand. 

RUTABULUM, Linn, 

Eng. Bot. 1 1261-1647 ; Hook, and WiU. t 26 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 5, f. 5. 

Generally distributed, and common on trees and rocks. 
On old posts in the Ide Brook, Exeter ; in fruit, April. 
— E.P. 

RIVULARE, Bruch. 

Hook, and WiU, t 56 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 5, f. 6. 

In streams on Dartmoor ; rare. In fruit near Hooe Meavy 
Bridge. — Mr. Holmes. Near Fingle Bridge. — Mr. Mar- 
quand. Banks of the Tavy, two miles above Marytavy. 
— E. P. 
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POPULEUM, Swartz. 

Eng. Bot t. 1584 ; Hook, and WiU. t. 24. 

Trees, hedges, &c.; common. — Flora Devon, Banks of the 
Tavy, on roots of trees ; very generally distributed. — E. P. 

PLUMOSUM, Swartz, 

Eng. Bot. 1496, 2071 ; Hook, and Wils, t 25; Berk. Hdbk. t. 5, f. 3. 

Eora Wood, near Ilsington. — Flora Devon, Hele Tor and 
Ugbrooke Park ; Dartmoor, near Tavy Cleave, in immense 
masses. — R P. 

CiESPITOSUM, Wils. 

Eng. Bot. t. 2878 ; Hook, and Wils, t 56. 

On limestone walls at Wembury ; very rare. — Mr. Holmes. 
ILLECEBRUM, Schwceg, 

Eng. Bot. t. 2716 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 35. 

On bare slate rocks in lanes about Ashburton ; fruit rare. 
Weston Mills. — Mr. Holmes. Teignmouth. — Miss Jelly. 
Exwick Eock and Stoke Wood, near Exeter. — E. P. 

PILIFERUM, Schreb, 

Eng. Bot. t. 1516 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 25. 

In hedges occasionally; the fruit rare. Ilsington, Manaton. 

CRASSINERVIUM, TayloT, 

Eng. Bot t. 2706 ; Hook, and WiU. t. 55. 

On hedgebanks on a limestone soil about Plymouth. Fruit 
abundantly in a quarry near Saltram. — Mr. Holmes. 
Chudleigh Eocks and Lustleigh. — Mr. Marquand. 

PR^LONGUM, Linn, 

Eng. Bot t 2035, 2942, f. 3 ; Hook, and Wils. 25. 

Common at the roots of trees in woods everywhere. — E. P. 
Var, STOKEsn. 

Eng. Bot t 2036 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 66. 

Lydford and Petertavy. — Messrs. Holmes and Brent. 
Var. swARTzn. 

Eng. Bot t. 2034 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 66. 

On hedgebanks ; common ; fruit rare. 
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MTOSUROIDES, Linn, 

Eng. Bot t. 1567 ; Hook, and WiU, t 25. 

On trees and rocks ; common. — Flora Devon. Torquay. — 
Dr. Greville. On trees brought into the Exeter Basin 
Yard.— E. P. 

CIRCINATUM, Brid. 

Hook, and Wils. t. 55. 

On limestone walls about Plymouth ; very common. — Mr. 
Holmes. 

PUMILUM, Wils. 

Eng. Bot t 2942, t 1 ; Hook, and WUs. t 55. 

Shady banks, and in woods, but rare in fruit Saltram and 
Manadon. — Mr. Holmes. Teignmouth. — Miss Jelly. 
Brook Wood, Buckfastleigh. — Mr. Marquand. 

STRUTULUM, SpniCC. 

Hook, and Wils. t. 55. 

On limestone walls; rare in fruit. Near Billacombe. — 
Mr. Holmes. 

8TRIATITM, ffedw. 

Eng. Bot t 1648 ; Hook, and WiU. t 26. 

On the ground in woods and hedges ; generally distributed. 
Exeter district ; in fruit Wistmans Wood, Dartmoor ; 
very fine, in fruit — ^E. P. 

BUSCIFOLIUM, Neck. 

Eng. Bot t 1275 ; Hook and WiU. t 26, Berk. Hdbk. t 6, f. 1. 

On stones in most of the Devon rivers and streams. 
Common on the weirs in the Exe, near Exeter. — K P. 

Var. ATLANTICUM. 

Near Meavy, in a streamlet-spout — Mr. Holmes. 

Var. With large, deep, concave leaves imbricated all round. 
In a rivulet which empties itself into the sea about half- 
way between Budleigh Salterton and Exmouth. — E. P. 

MURALE, Neck. 

Eng. Bot t 1038 ; Hook, and Wils. t 24 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 6, f. 2. 

Old walls and stone hedges ; frequent Damp wall, Cowley 
Bridge Eoad, Exeter.— E. P. 
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DEPRESSUM, Bruch, 

Hook, and Wils, t. 59. 

Near Lydford Fall ; sparingly. — Mr. Holmes. 

CONFERTUM, Dichs, 

Eng. Bot t 2407 ; Hook, and WiU, t 26. 

On trees and hedges; frequent. Ilsington, plantation on 
the Beacon, Exmouth. — Flora Devon, Bottom of a damp 
wall on the Cowley Bridge Eoad, Exeter, near Mr. W, 
Barnes's gate. — E. P. 

TENELLUM, Dicks. 

Eng. Bot. t 1859 ; Hook, and Wila, t 24. 

On walls of Ugbrooke Park, and near Torquay. — Flora 
Devon, On mortar of old walls; frequent. — ^E. P. 
Common about Plymouth. 

SERPENS, Linn, 

Eng. Bot. 1. 1037 ; Hook, and Wils, t 74. 

Common on walls, trunks of trees near the ground ; gene- 
rally distributed. — E. P. 

RADICALE, PaL-Beauv, 

Hook, and Wils. t. 26. 

On a wet hedgebank near Cowley Bridge, Exeter. Very 
closely allied to the above ; a rather stronger plant.— E. P. 

IRRIGUUM, ffook, and WUs, 

Hook, and Wila, t. 25. 

* 

On rocks in the river Avon, near Diptford. — Mr. Holmes. 
JLUVIATILE, Swartz. 

Hook, and Wils. t. 55. 

In the river Bovey, below Lustleigh Cleave. — ^Mr.Marquand. 
RIPARIUM, Linn, 

Eng. Bot. t. 2060 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 24 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 6, f. 3. 

On sticks and stones in stagnant or slowly-running streams. 
Bog on Haldon, Exwick (wet rock). — E. P. Parsons 
Wood, Meavy. — ^Eev. Mr. Tozer. Saltram. — Mr. Brent. 

POLYMORPHUM, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot t 1709 ; Hook, and WiU, t. 56. 

^oggy banks of the Dart above Hood Bridge. — Flora Devon. 
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CHRYSOPHYLLUM, Brid, 

Eng. Bot. t. 2671 ; Hook, and Wils. t 26 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 6, f. 5. 

On rocks at Oreston Quarries, Tamerton Foliott — Mr. 
Holmes. 

STELLATUM, Schreb, 

Eng. Bot. t. 1302 ; Hook and Wils. t. 26 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 6, f. 6. 

Penn Wood, near Ilsington. — Flora Devon, Bogs on Dart- 
moor.— E. P. Yes Tor, White Tor.— Mr. Brent. 

Var. B. MINUS, Flora Devon. 

Boggy banks of the Dart above Hood Bridge. — Eev. Mr. 
Tozer. Haldon — E. P. 

PALUSTRE, Linn. 

Eng. Bot. t 1303, 1665, 2406 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 26 ; Berk. Hdbk. 
t. 7, f. 1. 

In bogs and sides of streams ; common. A very variable 
species. 

ENGYRIUM, Schimp. 

Lynton. — Mr NoweL Eare. 

STRAMINEUM, DicJcS. 

Eng. Bot. t. 2405 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 66 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 7, f. 4. 

In bogs at Rora, near Ilsington. — Flora Devon. Haldon 
Bog; amongst Sphagnums, near the Peat Works on. 
Eattle Brook, Dartmoor. — ^E. P. Yanadon Down, Cocks 
Tor, Nuns Cross. — Mr. Brent. 

CORDIFOLIUM, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot t. 1447 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 66 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 7, f. 6. 

Bogs on Haldon, and in the Exeter district. — ^E. P. 
CUSPIDATUM, Linn, 

Eng. Bot. t. 1425 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 26 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 8, f. 1. 

Very common in shallow bogs, wet meadows, and sides of 
streams. — ^E. P. In fruit at Oreston Quarries and near 
Newbridge, Totnes. — Mr. Holmes. Haldon. — ^E. P. 

SCHREBERI, WUld. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1621 ; Hook and. Wils. t 24 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 8, f. 2. 

Dartmoor, Haldon, Woods at Dartington; generally dis- 
tributed, but rarely in fruit. Hayes Wood, near Ply- 
mouth. — ^E. P. Below Hey Tor. — Mr. Marquand. 
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PURUM, Linn, 

Eng. Bot. 1 1599, 2189 ; Book, and WiU. t 24 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 8, f. 3. 

Very common everywhere by wood-sides. Chudleigh, 
Haldon, Dartmoor, &c. ; rare in fruit. — E. P. Bickleigh 
Down, Shaugh, and Cornwood.— Messrs. Holmes and 
Brent. 

SPLENDENS, Sibth. * 

Eng. Bot. t. 1424 ; Hook, and WiU. t. 25 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 9, f. 1. 

On heaths and open places in woods. Chudleigh, Haldon, 
Woodbury; common. Dartmoor; generally distributed. 
— E. P. In fruit at Kitts Fall, Lydford, Heavy.— 
— Mr. Holmes. Wistmans Wood, Holne Chase, Hey 
Tor, &c.; in fruit. — Mr. Marquand. 

BREVIROSTRE, EhrU. 

Eng. Bot. t. 2865 ; Hook, and WiU. t. 57 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 9, f. 2. 

On Flat and Parsons Wood, Meavy. — Flora Devon. Exeter 
district ; not very common. Pocombe Quarry ; in fruit 
in January. — E. P. 

SQUARROSUM, Linn. 

Eug. Bot. t. 1953 ; Hook, and WiU. t. 26 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 10, f. 1. 

Common everywhere, but rarely in fruit. Back of the 
prison, Princetown. — Flora Devon. 

TRIQUETRUM, Linn. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1622 ; Hook, and Wils. t 26 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 9, f. 3. 

An abundant species on hedgebanks, woods, &c.; not often 
to be found in fruit. Between Cadover Bridge and 
Shaugh Bridge. — Mr. Brent. Culmstock; in fruit. — 
Miss Gill. 

LOREUM, Linn. 

Eng. Bot. t. 2072 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 26 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 9, f. 4. 

This fine species is common on Haldon, Dartmoor, Wood- 
bury, and generally distributed ; rarely in fruit. — E. P. 
Lydford and Cornwood. — Mr. Brent. 

ADUNCDM, Idnn. 

Hook, and Wils. t. 26 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 10, f. 2. 

In bogs on Dartmoor ; source of Torry Brook, on Crouch 
Moor. — Flora Devon. 

LYCOPODIOIDES, Neck. 

Eng. Bot. t 2250, in part ; Hook, and Wils. t. 58 ; Aduncum, yar. 
B. of Flora Devon. 
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FLAGELLARE, Dicks. 

Eng. Bot. 2565 ; Hook, and WiU. t. 57 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 9, f. 5. 

On rocks in streams in the higher parts of Dartmoor ; in 
fruit at Shaugh and Lydford. — Mr. Holmes. In an old 
mine adit near Horrabridge. — Mr. Marquand. The 
stems of this plant attain the length of from 12 to 18 
inches. * 

KNEIFFII, Schimp, 

Hook, and Wils, t 58. 

In marshy meadows; not common. Saltram Marshes. — 
Mr. Holmes. 

FLUITANS, DHL 

Eng. Bot 1448 ; Hook, and WiU, t 58 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 10, £ 3. 

Generally distributed on the margins of pools and in slow 
streams ; rare in fruit. In a streamlet, Duryard, Exeter. 
— E. P. Eoborough Down, Great Mis Tor. — Mr. Holmes. 

KEVOLVENS, Swartz. 

Eng, Bot. t 2073 ; Hook, and Wils, t 58 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 10, f. 4. 

Dartmoor. — Flora Devon; Dr. Greville. Cocks Tor, 
Cornwood. — Mr. Holmes. In fruit near Hey Tor. — 
Mr. Marquand. Culmstock, Tiverton district ; in fruit, 
April. — ^Miss GilL 

UNCINATUM, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1600 ; Hook, and WiU, t. 26 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 11, f. 1. 

Bickleigh Vale. — Eev. Mr. Tozer. Haldon, Woodbury 
Common, Stoke Wood, borders of Dartmoor, &c., in 
damp places. — E. P. 

COMMUTATUM, ffedw, 

Eng. Bot 1 1509, 2250 ; Hook, and WiU. t. 27 ; Berk. Hdbk. 1 10, f. 6. 

On the ground near Shaugh Bridge. — Flora Devon. 

SBNDTNERI, Schimp. 

In bogs on White Tor, and near Nuns Cross, Dartmoor. — 
Messrs. Holmes and Brent, 

EXANNULATUM, Gurni. 

BryoL Europ. t 620 ; Tripp, Brit. Mosses, t. 37, f. 5. 

, In a bog, Culmstock, near Tiverton (April, 1885) : in fruit. 
—Miss Gill. 
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FiLiciNUM, Linn, 

Eng. Bot t. 1570, 2126 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 26 ; Berk. Hdbk. 1 10, f. 6. 

South Tawton Quarries. — Dr. Greville. Banks of the 
Dart, Bovey Heathfield, Haldon. — Flora Devon. Banks 
of the Tavy. — ^E. P. Fruit rare ; Tamerton Foliot, Ham, 
near Plymouth. — Mr. Brent. Morwell Eocks, Egg Buck- 
land. — Mr. Marquand. 

IMPONENS, Hedw. 
Near Elburton, on heathy ground ; rare. — Mr. Holmes. 

MOLLUSCDM, Eedw. 

Eng. Bot. t 1327 ; Hook, and JVils, t. 27 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. Jl, f. 3. 

On rocks, Babbicombe, Haldon, Becky Fall, &c., and 
widely distributed in woods and on heaths. A variable 
plant.— E. P. 

CDPRESSIFORME, Linn. 

Eng. Bot. 1. 1860, 1620 ; Hook, andWiU. t. 27 ; Berk. Hdbk. 1. 11, f.4. 

On banks, roots of trees, rocks ; everywhere common. A 
very variable species, both as to size and direction of 
the leaves. — E. P. 

Var. B. COMPRESSUM, Wils. 

Stems slender, compressed. Haldon Woods. — ^K P. 

Var, c. LACUNOSUM, Wils. 
Lydford. — Mr. Marquand. 

Var. D. TENUE. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1664 (H. polyanthus). 

Found in similar places as the type, but less frequent. Tors 
of Dartmoor ; very fine. — E. P. 

PRATENSE, Koch, 

Hook, and Wils, t 58. 

On banks by roadsides, and on Haldon, Bickleigh Down, 
&c. — Mr. Holmes. Woodbury Commoa — E. P. 

PULCHELLUM, LHcks. 

Eng. Bot. t 2006 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 26 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 12, f. 1. 

Court Wood, near Ilsington. — Flora Devon. 
OCHRACEUM, Tumer. 

Hook, and Wils. t. 68. 

On stones in streams. Dartmoor ; frequent. — Mr. Holmes. 
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SCORPIOIDES, Linn, 

Eng. Bot. 1039 ; Hook, and WiU, t 27 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 11, f. 6. 

Bogs on Dartmoor, source of the Torry Brook, Crouch 
Moor. — Flora Devon, White Tor, Tavy Cleave, Cocks 
Tor. — Mr. Brent. 

DENTICULATUM, Linn, 

Eng. Bot. 1260, 1446 ; Hook, and WUs, t 24 ; Berk. Hdbk. 1. 12, f. 2. 

An abundant species, and generally distributed. The two 
varieties mentioned in Flora Devon, merge into each 
other. The amount of moisture and difference of situa- 
tion appear to make the difference in their development. 
— E. P. 

SYLVATICUM, Linn, 

Eng. Bot t 2936 ; Hook, and Wils. 59. 

In damp woods and shady hedges. Brook Wood. — Mr. 
Marquand. Bickleigh Vale. — Mr. Holmes. 

ELEGAKS, Hooker. 

Hook, and Wils. t. 59 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 12, f. 3. 

On Sheepstor, growing between boulders ; Manadon Wood, 
on rhizomes of ferms ; Great Mis Tor.— Messrs. Holmes 
and Brent. 

UNDULATUM, Linn, 

Eng. Bot. t. 1181 ; Hook, and Wils, t, 24 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 12, f. 4. 

Eora Wood, Ilsington, Dartington. — Flora Devon. Shaugh 
Tor, Parsons Wood, Hays Wood. — Eev. Mr. Tozer. 
Wood behind Haldon House ; very fine. — E. P. Corn- 
wood ; in fruit. — ^Mr. Holmes. 

Genus, THUIBIUM, Sehimper, 

TAMARISCINUM, Bruch, and Schimp, 

Eng. Bot. t. 1494 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 67 ; Berk. Hdbk.*t 8, f. 4. 

On heaths and woods; very fine in fruit. Chudleigh 
Eocks.— E. P. 

Genus, HETEBOGLADIUM, Bruch. and Sehimper. 

HETEROPTERUM, Bi*uch, and Schimp, 

Eng. Bot. t. 2297, in part ; Hook, and Wils, t. 24. 

On damp rocks in sub-alpine districts, but barren. — Mr. 
Holmes. Holne Chase. — Mr. Marquand. 

ATROViRENS, Bruch. and Schimp. 

Eng. Bot. t 2422 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 26. 

About Ilsington. — Flora Devon. 
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Genus, P8EUD0LE8XXA, Bruck. and Schimper. 

CATSNULATA, Bruch. and Shimp, 

Hook, and Wila, t. 55. 

Dartmoor. — Dr. Grevilla 

Order^ ISOTHECII, Bruch. and Schimper. 
Genus, IBOTHSCIini, BrideL 

MYURUM, Brid. 

Eng. Bot t 1566 ; Hook, and Wila, t. 25. 

On trees and walls. Common in the Exeter district^ and 
generally distributed. — E. P. 

Genus, OLIlIAOIirM, Weber and Mohr, 

DBNDROIDES, Web. and Mohr. 

Eng. Bot. 1565 ; Rook, and Wils, t 25 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 18, f. 2. 

In damp woods, banks of the Tavy, the Dart, &c. Very 
rarely found in fruit — ^K P. 

Genus, HOXALOTHECniM, Schimper. 
SERICEUM, Schimp. 

"Eng, Bot. 1445 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 25 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 12, f. 6. 

One of the most abundant mosses ; on the roots of trees, 
walls, and rocks, everywhere. — E. P. 

Genus, ANTITBICHIA, Bridel, 
CURTIPENDULA, Brid. 

Eng. Bot. t 1444 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 22 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 18, f. 4. 

Dartmoor tors ; common ; Wistmans Wood in fruit. — Eev. 
Mr. Tozer. Pew Tor, near Sampford Spiney; Black- 
stone Eock. — Dr. Dickie and E. P. Exmouth Warren, 
in the sand. — Mr. Holmes. 

Genus, THAMNIUM, Schimper, 
ALOPECURUM, Bruch. and Schimp, 

Eng. Bot. t 1182 ; Hook, and WUs. t, 25 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 13, f. 1. 

Common in shady woods ; generally distributed. — E. P. 

Genus, LSUCODON, SchtoeegricJien, 

SCIURIOIDES, Schwceg, 

Eng. Bot 1903 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 20 ; BeA. Hdbk. t 13, t 3. 

A generally-distributed species; on the trunks of trees; 
rarely found in fruit. This plant is frequently as early 
as January crowded with minute gemmae or buds in 
the axils of the leaves ; in the absence of its fruiting, 
these buds appear, and so continue the species. — ^E. P. 
In fruit at Elburton.— Mr. Holmes. 

VOL. xvu. 2 B 
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Gentts, ANOMODON, Hooker and Taylor. 

VITICULOSUS, Eooh. and Tayl 

Eng. Bot t. 266 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 22 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 13, f. 6. 

Walls of Ugbrooke Park, near Totnes, and on Meavy 
Bridge in fruit. — Eev. Mr. Tozer. At the junction of 
the new and old roads to Ashburton. — Dr. Greville, 
Torquay; and on rocks, Ugbrooke Park. — E. P. 

Genus, PTEBOGONIUtf, Swartz, 
GBAGILE, Swartz. 

Eng. Bot t 1085 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 14. 

Lustleigh Cleave, abundant ; Bottor Eock, Brent Tor, Shaugh 
Bridge. — Fhi'a Devon, On trees in damp woods ; Bradley 
Wood, Newton; Exeter district, frequent. — ^E. P. In 
fruit at Shaugh Bridge and at Bradleigh Wood. 

Genus, HABBODON, Schimper, 

KOTARisn, Schimp, 

On elm trees, Lynton. — Mr. J. Nowall. Very rare. In a 
wood near Ashburton, and near Totnes. — Mr. Marquand, 

Genus, LEPTODON, Bridel, 
SMiTflil, Brid, 

EDg. Bot t 1326; Hook, and Wils. t 14; Berk. Hdbk. t 13, f. 6. 

Near Maidencombe, abundant — Dr. Greville. Avenue of 
Torre Abbey. — Eev. Mr. Tozer. Near Totnes. — Mr. 
Marquand ; E. P. 

Genus, LESKEA, Hedwig, 
POLYCARPA, EhrU, 

Eng. Bot. t 1922 ; Hook, and Wils. t 24. 

On trunks of alders, near streams; not common; banks 
of the Plym, near Longbridge. — Mr. Holmes. Banks of 
the Teign, near Fingle Bridge. — Mr. Brent Banks of the 
Dart, above Totnes. — Mr. Marquand. 

Order, DREPANOPHYLLEI, Montagne, 
Genus, FISBIDENB, Hedw, 

ADIANTOIDES, Redw, 

Eng. Bot t 264 ; Hook, and Wils, t 16 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 14, f. 2. 

On wet clayey banks, especially near water ; the dripping 
rock, Exwick, and generally distributed. — E. P. 

TAXIF0LIU3, Hedw, 

Eng. Bot t. 426 ; Hook, and Wils. t 16 ; Berk. Hdbk. 1 14, f. 3 ; 
Braith. t 11, D. 

Wet banks, sides of rivers, &c.; common. — E. P. 
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OSMUNDOIDES, Hedw, 

Eng. Bot. t. 1662 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 16 ; Braith, t 11, f. A. 

In similar places to the above, and equally common. — E. P. 

POLYPHYLLUS, Wils. 

Hook, and Wils,, t. 53. 

On banks of the Dart, Holne Bridge. — Mr. Marquand. 
BRYOIDES, Hedw, 

Eng. Bot t. 625 ; Hook, and WUs, t 16 ; BraUh, t. 10, f. B. 

Banks of the Teign, Tavy, and other rivers ; abundant on 
dripping rock, Exwick. — E. P. 

VXRIDULUS, Whl, 

Hook, and Wils, t. 53 ; Braith, t. 10, D. 

Devonport. — Mr. Holmes. Eare; in a field at Cowley, 
near Exeter. — Mr. W. G. WooUcombe. 

PUSILLUS, Wils, 

Braith, t 10, f. b. 

Saltram. — Mr. Holmes. 
EXILIS, Hedw, 

Eng. Bot. t 1368 ; Hook, and Wils. t, 53 ; Braith, t. 10, A. 

Luscombe Wreath, Teignmouth.— Miss Jelly. 
IlVCURVUS, Schwceg. 

Eng. Bot. t 1368, description only; Hook, and Wils, 53; Braith, 
t. 10, f. 0. 

In the Plymouth district. — Mr. Holmes. 

Var, B, FONTANUS, Wils. 
Tothill, Plymouth. — Mr, Holmes. 

Family, ACROCARPI. 

Order, SCHISTOSTEGEI. Bruch, and Schimper, 

6enu», BCHISTOSTEOA, Mohr, 

OSMUNDACEA, Web, and Moh. 

Eng. Bot. t 2213 ; Hook, and Wils, t, 8 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 14, f. 4. 

This beautiful little species is somewhat rare, but has been 
met with in several localities in the southern part of the 
county; also at Zeal, near South Tawton ; Bowden, near 
Totnes; Harberton village, and near Chilwell; Meavy 
Parsonage, and near Horrabridge. — Flora Devon. Bick- 
leigh Down ; cave under Leather Tor ; Yanadon Down. — 
Messrs. Holmes and Brent. First discovered in Britain 
by Mr. Newberry, who met with it on the road from Zeal 

to South Tawton. — Muscologia Britannica, p. 15, partim^ 

2 B 2 
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Order, SPLACHNEI, Bruch, and Schimper, 
Genus, SPLACHNUtf, LimuBus, 

AMPULACEUM, Linn. 

EDg. Bot t. 144, 1116; Hook, and WiU, t 9; Berk. Hdbk. 1. 16, f. 4. 

Bogs on Woodbury Hill, and Peak Hill, Sidmouth. — Flora 
Devon, Haldon Bog, near the ice pond ; and Dartmoor, 
near Bagtor, in fine fruit, in July, 1871. — E. P. Fox 
Tor Mire, Trowlesworthy. — Mr. Holmes. 

Var. Tumerianum, Eng. Bot. 

Mr. Berkley says he received this from Devonshire. I 
gathered it in a bog on Dartmoor at the back of the 
Bagtor Woods in July, 1871. 

SPH^RICUM, Redw. 

Eng. Bot t. 785, 1590, 1921 ; Hook, and Wils, t 9 ; Berk. Hdbk. 
t. 15, f. 8. 

In bogs near Nuns Cross, Dartmoor. — Mr. Brent. Great 
Mis Tor, Fox Tor Mire. — Mr. Holmes. On half-decayed 
ox dung in bogs below Great Links Tor, June, in fine fruit 
— E. P. 

Order, BARTRAMEI, Brueh, and Schimper. 
Genus, BABTSAMIA, Hedimg. 

ITHYPHYLLA, Bi*ideL 

Eng. Bot. t 1710 ; Hook, and WiU. t. 23 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 16, f. 1. 

In a lane above Shaugh, Yanadon Down ; rare. — Mr. Brent. 
POMlFORMis, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot t. 998 ; Hook, and Wils. t 23 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 16, f. 2. 

Babbacombe, Haldon, Exminster £oad; frequent and widely 
distributed. — E. P. Sheepstor, Buckland Brewer. — Mr. 
Marquand. 

Var. CRISPA, Swartz. 

Eng. Bot t 1526. 

In the neighbourhood of Dartmoor. — Flora Devon. Duns- 
ford, banks of the Teign; in fruit. A much stronger 
plant than the species. — ^E. P. 

FONTANA, Brid. 

Eng. Bot t 390 ; Hook, and Wils. t 23. 

Spongy bogs, Haldon, Dartmoor, Trowlesworthy Bog; in 
fruit — Mr. Brent. Exwick (wet rock), Dawlish, on 
dripping rock near the Bathing Cove. — E. P. 

Var. A. MAJOR. 

Eng. Bot t 39. 

Stems three to six inches long, Haldon. — Flora Devon. 
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Var. MARCHINA. 

Eng. Bot t. 2074. 

In similar places to the above. 

ARCUATA, Brid. 

Eng. Bot. 1237 ; ffook. and Wils, t 23. 

Lydford Fall, in abundance. — Dr. Greville. In fruit, Cos- 
don Hill, Hey Tor Down, and near Meavy. — Eev. Mr. 
Tozer. Horrabridge and Meavy. — Mr. Marquand. Culm- 
stock, Tiverton ; plentifuL — Miss Gill. 

Ordevy FUNARIEI, Bruch, and Sehimper, 
Genus, PHTBCOMITBIUM, Bridel. 

PYRIFORMA, Bruch. and Schimp, 

Eng. Bot. t. 413 ; HooJc, and Wils, t 7. 

Common on damp open places, on banks, gravel walks, &c.; 
generally distributed. On dried mud thrown out of the 
Canal, Exeter ; very fine ; fruit, in March. — E. P. 

Gentts, ENTOSTHODON, SchtucBgrichen, 
FASOICULARE, MiUL 

Hook, and Wils. t. 52 ; Muse. Brit p. 12. 

By the stream in Eora Wood, Ilsington, near Lympstone ; 
Cawsand. — Dr. Greville.' Banks of the Dart, Horra- 
bridge. — Eev. Mr. Tozer. Budleigh Salterton. — Professor 
Dickie. Stoke Wood, Exeter ; fruit, ApriL — E. P. 

ERICETORUM, Schimp, 

Eng. Bot t 1245 ; ffooh and Wils, t 7. 

On damp declivities on heaths. Common near Exeter. — ^E. P. 

TEMPLETONI, Hook. 

Eng. Bot 2433, 2624 ; Hook, and Wils, t 14 ; Berk. Hdbk. 1 16, f. 6. 

Banks of the Teign, Fingle Bridge, banks of Dart, near 
Hood Bridge. — Messrs. Holmes and Brent. On a drip- 
ping rock on the roadside, near Exminster Asylum ; and 
on a similar place on the Topsham Eoad, near " Half-way 
House."— E. P. 

Genus, F0NABIA, Schreber. 

HYGROMETRIOA, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot t 342 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 20 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 16, t 6. 

An abundant species, on walls, hedges, gravel- walks ; and 
at the Peat Works, near Great Links Tor, Dartmoor. — E.P. 
Fruiting in early spring. 

Var. with long, straight, stiff fruit-stalks. On peat soil, in 
Mr. Sclater's Nursery, Exeter. — E. P. 
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CALCAREA, WTU. 

Eng. Bot t 1497 5 ffooh and WiU. t 20. 

On banks, Oreston and Plymstock. — Messrs. Holmes and 
Brent. Exeter district, on walls; not common. — K P. 
Bovey Heathfield; Dawlish Koad, near Teignmouth; 
Woodhouse Moors, Hsington. — Flora Devon. 

Order, BRYEI, Bruch, arid Schimper, 
Genus, MIHIITM, Brtuh, cmd Schimper, 

AFFINE, Bland. 

Eng. Bot. t 2789 ; Hook, and WiU. t 67 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 17, f. 2. 

Trowlesworthy Bog. — Mr. Holmes. 
CUSPIDATUM, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot. t 1474 ; Hook, and WiU. t 31 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 17, f. 3. 

Banks of the Teign; Blackstone Rock, near Moreton. — 
R P. South Tawton. — Dr. Greville. Lydford Cascade. 
— ^Mr. Marquand. 

UNDULATUM, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot t 1449 ; Hook, and WiU. X. 30 ; Berk. Hdbk. X. 17, f. 4. 

Very common on damp, shady hedges, wood-sides^ banks 
of rivers, &c. — ^E. P. 

ROSTRATUM, SchvXBg. 

Eng. Bot t 1476 ; Hook, and WiU. t 80 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 17, t 5. 

A generally-distributed species in damp, shady situations. 
Banks of the Teign, Tavy, Lyd.— R P. Chudleigh 
Bocks, Manadon Woods. — Mr. Marquand. 

HORNUM, Linn. 

Eng. Bot t 2271 ; Hook, and WiU. t 81. 

An abundant species in woods and shady, watery places ; 
generally distributed. 

QtBSJiTUU, Brid. 

Eng. Bot t 147S ; Hook, and WiU. t SI. 

Near Woodbury. — MissDala NearMeavy. — Eev.Mr.Tozer. 

PUNCTATUM, Hedw. 

Sag. Bot t 1183 ; Hook, and WiU. t SO ; Beik. Hdbk. t 17, t 6. 

Banks of rivers Teign, Tavy, Lyd, where the ground is 
occasionaUy overflowed ; common. — K P. 

8TELLARS, Htdw. 

Hock, and WiU. t 51. 

On damp banks and diipping-places. Lydfoid, near Back- 
fiksUeigfa. — Mr. Holmes. Ashbuiton, Lydfoid Cascade. 
— Mr. Marquand. 
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SUBGLOBOSUM, Bruch, and Schimp, 

Eng. Bot t. 2907 ; Rook, and Wils. t. 51. 

Ivybridge. — Mr. C. P. Smith. 

Genus, AKOMOBBTUM, Schimper. 
JULACEUM, Schimp. 
Eng. Bot. t 2270. 

Very rare. On the brink of Lydford Cascade; barren. 
Now extinct in this locality. — Mr. Holmes. 

Genus, BBTinC, DUlenvus, 
INCLINATUM, Brtbch, and Schimp. 

Book, and WiU, t 49. 

On tops of walls. Common around Plymouth. 
BIMUM, Schreb, 

Eng. Bot t 1618 ; Hook, and WUs. t 49. 

On damp ground. Near Tamerton FoUot. — ^Mr. Holmes. 

Var. B. CUSPIDATUM. 

Old Laira Boad, Plymouth. 
TORQUESCENS, Bruch. and Schimp. 

Hook, and Wils. t, 49. 

On roots of trees, banks of the Plym, near Longbridge. — 
Mr. Holmes. 

ERYTHROCARPUM, Schwceg. 

Eng. Bot t 1601 ; Hook, and WiU. t 60. 

Bickleigh Down, Blockhouse, Devonport — Mr. Holmes. 

MURALE, Wils. MSS. 

Walls about Plymouth ; common. — Mr. Holmes. Owla- 
combe, Ilsington, Ashburton, Moreton, Chagford. — Mr. 
Marquand. 

ATRO-PURPUREUM, Web. and Mdh/r. 

Hook, and WiU. t 6. 

On mud walls, TothiU. — Mr. Holmes. Teignmouth. — Miss 
Jelly. 

C-ffiSPiTiciUM, Linn. 

Eng. Bot. t 1904 ; Hook, and WiU. t. 29. 

A very common and variable plant. On walls and banks. 
— E. P. Very fine and large in one rather damp spot on 
Dawlish Warren, growing in the sand. — K P. 
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Yar. B. MINOR. 

Eng. Bot t 1601 (B. bicolor). 

Banks, roofs, walls, &a Wall near the entrance gate to 
Wonford Asylum. — E. P. 

ARGSNTBUM, Lin%. 

Eng. Bot t 1602 ; Hook, and Wits, t, 29. 

One of the most abundant speciea On roofs and walls in 
open and exposed places. — K P. 

Vdr. MAJUS. 
On roofe of old buildings, Devonport — ^Mr. Brent 

CAPILLARS, ffedw. 

Eng. Bot t 1862 ; Ifook. and Wils, t 29. 

A very common species. On walls, rocks, trees, &c. — ^E. P, 
0A7llOLiUM» Sehimp. 

Eng. Bot t 1288. 

On a moist bank near Heavitree. — Mr. Jacob. 
OBCONIGUM, Somsefk 

Book, and JFils, t 49. 

Near Shaugh Bridge. — Mr. Holmes. 
ALPINUM, Linn. 

Eng. Bot t 1628 ; Hook, and JFils. t 28. 

In fruit on Hey Tor Down. — Flora Devon. Damp rocks 
on Dartmoor; Tinside, Plymouth. — Mr. Brent Fingle 
Bridge; in fruit — Mr. Marquand. On moist rocks on 
the banks of the Tavy.— R P. 

Linn. Trans. toI. xt« t 8, f. 6 ; Hook and WiU. 49. 

On rocks and sandy banks. Tsigmnouth. — ^Mlss Jelly. 

PSIUDOTKIQUKTHUM, SMtmy. 

In drit|piii|^placi^ and bogs ; firequent Lydford ; in firuit 
— ^r« Hiumtds. Banl^ of the Teign above Eingle 
Bridgt».^-^Mr. Maiquand 

Tanadon Down, Trowleswotthy Bog.— Mr. Bienl 
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TUBBINATUM, Schwceg. 

Eng. Bot t 1528, 1572 ; Hook, and WiU, t. 48. 

On sandstone rocks, Heavitree, near Exeter. — K P. Near 
Kestor, on Dartmoor; bogs on Hey Tor Down, near 
Whiteworks, Dartmoor. — Eev. Mr. Tozer, 

ROSEUM, DHL 

Eng. Bot. t 2895 ; Hook, and Wils. t 29 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 18, f. 2. 

Damp hedges by the sides of streams. Moreton, North 
Bovey, Ilsington, &c.; Shaugh Bridge, in fruit. — Eev. 
Mr. Tozer. Banks of the Teign near Dunsford, Lydford. 
— E. P. Lydford Cascade, near Horrabridge. — Mr. 
Marquand. 

Genttb, WEBEEA, Hedwig. 
NUTANS^ Hedw. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1240 ; Hook, and Wils, t 29. 

In a bog near a Druidical circle at Kestor, and on 
Cosdon ; in a drain near Peak Tor. — Eev. Mr. Tozer. 
Brookwood, Buckfastleigh. — Mr. Msux][uand. 

CRUDA, Schimp, 

Eng. Bot. t 1604 ; Hook, and Wils, t 28. 

Near Great Links Tor.-r-Mr. Holmes. On the Peat Works 
(June 14th) ; fruit dying ofif.— E. P. 

Var. LONGISETUM. 

Great Mis Tor, Eylesburrow. — ^Messrs. Holmes and Brent. 
ANNOTINA, Schwceg, 

Eng. Bot. t. 2856 ; Hook, and Wils, t 49. 

On damp sandy soiL Tramroad near Longbridge. — Mr. 
Holmea Buckfastleigh. — Mr. Marquand. 

ALBICANS, Schimp. 

Eng. Bot. 1527 ; Hook, and Wils. t, 47. 

Banks of the Tavy, on Dartmoor, bante of Ide Brook, and 
Exwick (wet rock), near Exeter. — E. P. Bickleigh, 
Lydford, Tamerton Foliot. — Messrs. Holmes and Brent. 

CARNEA, ScMmp. 

Eng. Bot t. 360 ; Hook, and Wils, t 29. 

On a wet clayey field at Eora, near Ilsington, and on a 
moist bank of the Dart, half a mile above Hood Bridge. 
— Eev. Mr. Tozer. Eare in fruit, as near Devonport. — 
Mr. Holmes. On a wet clay bank in the lane leading 
from Cowley Bridge, Exeter, to Marypole Head ; barren 
and very rare. — ^E. P. 
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TOZBRI, Schimp. 

Grevelle's Scot Cryp. Flora, t 285 ; Hook, and WUs. t 50. 

This distinct and pretty little species is named in compli- 
ment to Devon's earliest and acute bryologist, the Bev. 
Mr. Tozer, who discovered it on a bank composed of sand 
and clay by the river Dart, about four miles above 
Totnes. — Flora Devon, partim. Coombemartin. — North 
Devon Guide, In lanes about Plymouth. 

Genus, LEPTOBBTUM, Schimper. 
PYRIFORME, Schimp. 

Eng. Bot. t 389 ; Hook, and WiU, t. 28 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 18, f. 3. 

On peaty sandy soil in the greenhouse at Mrs. Lane's, 
Newton Abbot ; fruiting abundantly in March. — E. P. 

Genus, AlTLAGOMKIOir, SchwcBgrichen. 
ANDROGYNUM, Schwceg, 
Eng. Bot t 1238. 

On moist banks near Heavitree. — Mr. Jacob, Flora Devon. 
PALUSTRE, Schwceg. 

Eng. Bot t 891 ; Hook, and WiU. t 28 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 18, f. 6. 

Bogs on Woodbury Common, Haldon, Dartmoor; abun- 
dant. — E. P. Culmstock. — Miss GilL 

Order, POLYTRICHIEI, Bridel and SMmp&r. 
Gbnus^ POLTTBIGHaM, Bridel. 

GRACILE, Menz. 

Eng. Bot. t 1827; Hook, and Wils. t 46. 

Trowlesworthy Bog. — Mr. Brent, 

FORMOSUM, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot t 1198 ; Hook, and Wils. t 46. 

Tavy Cleave. — Mr. Brent. Teignmouth, Miss Jelly. Mana- 
don Woods. — Mr. Marquand. 

PILIFERUM, Schreb, 

Eng. Bot. t. 1199 ; Hook, and Wils. t 10 ; BraUh. t 8, f. A. 

On the tors of Dartmoor, Haldon, Woodbury Common. — 
E. P. Holne Chase, Buckland Beacon. — Mr. Marquand. 

JUNIPERINUM, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot t 1200 ; Hook, and WiU. t Berk. Hdbk. t 18, f. 7. 

Buckland-in-the-Moor. — Dr. Greville. Haldon, Woodbury 
Common. — E. P. 
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COMMUNE, Linn. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1197 ; Hooh, and Wils, t 10. 

Very common in woods and on open downs. — ^E. P. 

Var, PEMGONALE, Schimp. 
Shaugh Bridge. — Mr. Holmes. 

Tar. FASTiGiATUM, Lyle. 
Comwood, Moretonhampstead. — Mr. Brent 

Genus, POOOHATirM, Palisot-BeauvoU, 
NANUM, Brid. 

Eng. Bot. 1624, 1625 ; Hook, and WiU, t 11 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 19, 1 1. 

Haldon, on exposed downs, and on hedgebanks ; common, 
and generally distributed. — ^E. P. 

Va. B. LONGISETUM, Hampe. 
Bickleigh Down. — Mr. Holmes. 

ALOIDES, Brid. 

Eng. Bot. 1. 1605, 1649 ; Hook, arid WiU. 1 11 ; Berk. Hdbk. 1 19, f. 2, 

On similar places to the last, and equally common. — E. P. 

Var. B. MINUS, Bry. Europ, 
Gompton, Moretonhampstead. — Mr. Brent. 

URNIQEKUM, Brid. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1218 ; Hook, and Wils. 1. 11. 

Woods at Spitchwick. — Dr. Greville. Stoke Wood, near 
Exeter. — E. P. Fox Tor Mire, and source of the Plym. — 
Rev. Mr. Tozer. 

ALPINUM, Brid. 

Eng. Bot t 1905 ; Hook, and Wils. t 11. 

Great Mis Tor, Tavy Cleave. — Mr. Brent 

Genus, ATBICHUM, Palisot'Beauvois* 
UNDULATUM, Pal.-Beauv. 

Eng. Bot t 1220 ; Hook, amd Wils. t 10 ; Berk. Hdbk. 1 19, f. 4. 

In damp shady lanes and woods ; everywhere. — L. P. 

CRISPUM, James (laxifolium, Wils) 

Tavy Cleave, Dartmoor. — ^Mr. Holmes. In dense masses on 
stones in Rattlebrook, near the Peat Works. 
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Order, BUXBAUMIEI, Bruch, and Schimper. 
Genus, DIPHTS6IUM, }Feber and Mohr. 

FOLTOSUM, Wei), arid Mohr. 

Eng. Bot t. 329 ; Hook, and WiU, t 8 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 19, t 5. 

On slaty rocks, Bickleigh Vale, on Cocks Tor, near Tavi* 
stock. — Eev. Mr. Tozer. Tavy Cleave, Holne Chase.^ — 
Messrs. Holmes and Brent. 

Order, TETRAPHIDEI, Bruch, and Schiinper, 

Genus, TETBAPHIS, Hedwig. 

Genus, TETRODOHITUH, SchiocBgrichen. 

BROWNIANUM, SchVHJBg. 

Eng. Bot t 1422 ; Hook, and WiU, t 8 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 19, f. 1. 

Under a hanging wood in Hayes Wood, Meavy. — Eev. Mr. 
Tozer. 

Gbnus, tETBAPHIS, Hedwig, 
PELLUCIDA, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1020 ; Hook, and Wils. t 8 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 19, f. 8. 

In Penn Wood, Ilsington, Hayes Wood, Parsons Wood, 
Meavy. — Eev. Mr. Tozer. Boggy place in Stoke Wood, 
near Exeter. — E. P. Lydford on decaying roots of trees 
—Mr. Brent 

Order, ZYGODONTEI, Bruch, and Schimper, 
Genus, ZTGODOH, Hooker and Taylor, 

VIRIDISSIMUS, Brid. , 

Eng. Bot. t. 1583 ; Hook, and WiU, t 6 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 20, f. 2. 

On old apple-trees in orchards ; frequent. — Dr. Greville, 
Budleigh Salterton. — Dr. Dickie. Generally distributed ; 
fruit in May ; on trees in a ravine between Budleigh 
Salterton and Exmouth. — E. P. 

MOMGBOTn, Brack, and Schimp. 

Hook, and WiU. t, 46. 

Growing in broad tufts on damp, shady rocks, Lydford, 
Bickleigh ; frequent^ but always barren. — ^Mr. Holmes. 

OONOIDBUS, Hooker and Taylor. 

Eng. Bot t 1289 ; Hook, and WiU. t 21 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 20, f. 1. 

On trees ; Lydford, in fruit, rare, — ^Mr. Holmes. 

Order, ORTHOTRICHIEI, Bruch. and Schimper, 
Genus, OUTHOTBIGHUM, Hedwig. 

CUPULATUM, Hoffm, 

Eng. Bot t 1423, 1525; Hook, and WiU, t 21 ; Berk. Hdkb. t 20, f. 4. 

On trees at Ilsington and Okehampton. — Flora Devon. On 
old trees at Ide and Alphington. — R P. 
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ANOMALUM, ffedw. 

£ng. Bot t 2696 ; Hook, and Wila. t 21 ; Berk. Hdkb. t 20, f. 5. 

Babbacombe. — Dr. Greville. Teignmouth ; walls about 
Torquay and Plymouth. — Rev. Mr. Tozer, Countess 
Weir, near Topsham. — E. P. 

TENELLUM, Bruch. 

Hook, and Wils, t. 45. 

On trees, Budleigh Salterton. — Professor Dickie. 
AFFiNE, Schrad. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1323 ; Rook, and Wils, t 21. 

Abundant on old trees everywhere. — E. P, 
STBAMINEUM, Hornach. 

Hook, and Wils, t 45. 

On trees, Budleigh Salterton. — Professor Dickie. 
KUPESTRE, Schleich. 

Grev. Scot. CJryp. Flora, t. 105 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 34, 

On rocks. North Bovey. — Mr. Holmes. On rocks at 
Pocombe Quarry, near Exeter; fruit in December, — R P. 

KivuLARE, Turner, 

Eng. Bot t 2188 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 21. 

On rocks in the Avon between New House Bridge and 
Diptford. — Rev. Mr. Tozer. On roots of alders in the 
Teign at Fingle Bridge ; abundant. — Mr. Holmes. Eiver 
Bovey, near Lustleigh Cleave. — Mr. Marquand. In the 
Tavy, above Mary Tavy, and in the Cleave ; turns black 
in drying. — K P. 

DIAPHANUM, Schrad. 

Eng. Bot t 1324 ; Hook, and Wils, t 21 ; Berk. Hdkb. t 20, f. 6. 

On old apple and other trees, common, and on walls at 
Exmouth, and widely distributed. — E. P. 

PULCHILLUM, Smith, 

Eng. Bot t 1787 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 21 ; Berk. Hdkb. t 20, f. 7. 

On old trees, North Bovey, Halberton, and Meavy.— Eev. 
Mr. Tozer. Budleigh Salterton. — Professor Dickie. Kitts 
Steps, Lydford. — Mr. Holmes. 

LEIOCARPUM, Bruch and Sckimp, 

Eng. Bot t 2187 ; Hook, and Wils. t 21 ; Berk. Hdkb. t 20, f. 8. 

On old palings, Budleigh Salterton. — Professor Dickie. 
Buckland, Bickleigh, and Sampford-Spiney. — Mr. Mar- 
quand. On old apple-trees at Ide, near Exeter; 
abundant. — E. P. 
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LTELLU, Hook and Taylor. 

Eng. Bot t 2884 ; Hook, and WUs. t 22. 

On trees near Okehampton, Lydford Fall, North Bovey 
Orchard, at Meavy Parsonage in fruit. — Eev. Mr. Tozer. 
Buckland Beacon. — Mr. Marquand. 

Genus, ULOTA, Mohr, 
HUTCHINSIiE, Sckimp. 

Eng. Bot t. 2523 ; Hook, and Wils. t 21. 

On both sides the Plym, above Dewerstone rocks. — Rev. 
Mr. Tozer. Very scarce, 1868. — Mr. Holmes. Eocks 
near Holne Chase. — ^Mr. Marquand. 

BRUCHn, Brid, 

Hook, and Wils, t 14. 

On. trees, Luscombe Wood. — Miss Jelly. 
CRISPA, Brid, 

Eng. Bot t 996 ; Hook, and Wils, t 21. 

An abundant species ; on old trees everywhere. — E. P. 

PHYLLANTHA, Brid. 

Hook and Wils, t 46. 

Common on trees, near Plymouth and Tavistock. 

Order, PTYCHOMITRIEI, Brttch, and Schimper, 
Gbnus, PTTCHOMITBnr]^ Bruch, and Schimper. 

POLYPHYLLUM, Dicks, 

Eng. Bot t 1217 ; Hook, and Wils, t 19 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 21, f. 1. 

On Blackstone Rock. — Professor Dickie. On schist rocks, 
in various parts bordering on Dartmoor, Bagtor, Brent 
Tor. — Flora Devon, Holne Chase and Dewerstone rocks. 
— ^Mr. Marquand. 

Genus, OLYPHOBHITBIUM, Schweegrichen, 

DAViEsn, Schwoeg. 

Eng. Bot. t 1281 ; Hook, and Wils. t 13 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 21, f. 2. 

On Cocks Tor, near Tavistock. — Rev. Mr. Tozer. 

Order, GRIMMIEI, Bruch, and Schimper, 
Genus, BACOMITRIUIC, Bruch, and Schimper. 

CANESCENS, Brid, 

Eng. Bot 1 1991, 2534 ; Hook, and Wils, t 19. 

Common on rocks and stones. On Haldon, Woodbury 
Common, Dartmoor, and all exposed places. — E. P. 
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Var. ERicoiDES, Bry, Europa. 
Near Merivale Bridge. — ^Mr. Brent. 

LANUGINOSUM, Brid. 

Eng. Bot t. 1348 ; Hook, and Wils. t 19. 

In abundance, on rocks and walls, in open and exposed 
places. — E. P. 

MICROCARPON, Brid. (Sudeticum, Funk). 

Muse. Brit, t 19 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 61 ; Eng. Bot t 1440. 

On rocks; Lustleigh Cleave, North Bovey, &c. — Flora Devon, 
Blackstone Eock. — E. P. Dry rocks ; Great Mis Tor. — 
Mr. Holmes. — Sheepstor, Hey Tor, Pew Tor. — Mr. 
Marquand. 

FASCICULARE, Brid, 

Eng. Bot. t. 2005 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 19. 

On rocks and stones. On Dartmoor, Dunsford, Haldon, 
Hey Tor Down ; in plenty. — E. P. 

HETEROSTICHUM, Brid. 

Eng. Bot t 1347 ; Hook, and Wils. t 19 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 21, f. 4. 

On rocks in exposed situations. Lustleigh Cleave, Dart* 
moor. — R P. Eocks at Bridford ; fruit in June. — Miss 
GilL 

Var. G. GRACILESCENS, Bry. Europa, 
On rocks by the Plym, Shaugh. — Mr. Holmes. 

Var. ALOPECURUM. 

On Staple Tor. — Mr. Marquand. 

ACICULARE, Brid, 

Eng. Bot t 1978 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 19 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 21, t 8. 

On rocks and stones over which water flows in winter. In 
most of the Dartmoor streams. Tavy Cleave in abund- 
ance. — E. P. Harpford Bridge. — Dr. Greville. 

PROTENSUM, Braun. 

Hook, and Wils, t. 45. 

On wet, or rather damp, rocks. Tavy Cleave. — Mr. Holmes. 
Sheepstor, Pew Tor ; in fruit. — Mr. Marquand. 

PATENS, Dicks. 

Eng. Bot t. 1990 ; Hook, and Wils, t, 19. 

On Sheepstor. — Eev. Mr. Tozer. On both sides of the 
Plym above Dewerstone Eock. 
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Genus, GSmiA, JEherhL 

LBUCOPHiEA, Grev. 

Scot. Ciypt Flora, t 284 ; Hook, and TFils. t 38. 

On rocks and stones. Budleigh Salterton. — Professor 
Dickie. Salcombe. — Dr. Ealfs. Prawle Point. — Mr. 
Holmes. Banks of the Dart, near Holne Chasa — ^Mr. 
Marquand. 

OVATA, Wd>. and Moh/r. 

Eng. Bot t 2166 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 18. 

On Hey Tor Bocks, and similar situations; frequent. — 
Flora Devon. 

TRICHOPHYLLA, Orev, 

Scot. Ciyp. Flora, t 100 ; Hook, and Wils, t 82. 

On rocks. Lustleigh Cleave and Shaugh. — Mr. Holmes. 
Manaton ; in fruit. — Mr. Marquand. 

scflULTzn, Brid. 

Hook, and Wils, t. 44. 

Northern part of Dartmoor. — Mr. G. Davies. On rocks 
below Vixen Tor. — Mr. Brent. Dewerstone Eocks. — 
Mr. Marquand. 

OBBICULARIS, Bruch, and Schimp, 

Eng. Bot. t 2888 ; ffook, and WiU, t 44. 

limestone walls. Cattedown, Plymouth; Laira. — Mr. 
Brent 

MONTANA, Bruch. and Schimp. 

On micaceous rocks. Bolt Head ; very rare in firuit — Mr. 
Holmes. 

PULVINATA, Smith. 

Eng. Bot t 1728 ; Hook, and TFils. t. 18 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 21, f. 5. 

One of the most abundant mosses. On walls, roofis, and 
rocks everywhere ; fruit in March* — E. P. 

SUBSQUABROSA, Wils. MSS. 

Prawle Point, on micaceous rocks. — ^Mr. Holmes. In Ore- 
vUlea, voL iii. p. 91. 

Genus, SCHISTIDnm, Bruch, and Schimper. 

MABinMUM, Bruch. and Schimp. 

Eng. Bot. t 1645 ; ITook. and Wils. t 18. 

On rocks on the coast Plymouth, Ufracombe, mouth of 
the Dart^ &c. 
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APOCARPIUM, Bruch. and Schimp. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1134, 1345, 2226 ; ffook. and WiU, t 13 ; Berk. Hdbk. 
t. 21, f. 6. 

A- most variable species, both as to size and form of its 
leaves ; but the form of the sporangium and its lid are 
tolerably constant. Grows on rocks and walls; very 
widely distributed. — E. P. 

Var, y. RIVULABE, Brid. 

On rocks in the Meavy, and in the Teign. — Messrs. Holmes 
and Brent. 

Var. S. STRICTUM. 

On rocks, near Bickleigh, with hair-tipped leaves. — Mr. 
Holmes. Pocombe Bridge, £xeter. — E. P. 

Ord&r, HEDWIGIACEI, Bruch. and Schimper. 
Genus, HEDWieiA, JEhrht, 

CILIATA, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1179 ; Hook, and Wils. t 6 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 21, f. 8. 

On Dartmoor, Haldon, Woodbury; on high and exposed 
places ; common. — E. P. Moretonhampstead and Dewer- 
stone Eocks ; in fruit. — Mr. Marquand. 

Order, ENCALYPTEI, Bruch. and Schimper. 
Genus, ENCALTPTA, Schreber. 

VULGARIS, Uedw. 

Eng. Bot. t. 558 ; Hooh and Wils. t. 13 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 22, f. 1. 

limestone hills, Torquay. — Eev. Mr. Tozer. On wall-tops, 
Newton Abbot.— E. P. 

STREPTOCAKPA, ffedw. 

Eng. Bot. t 2163 ; Hook, and WiU, t. 13. 

On old limestone walls, rarely on bushes, Elburton. — Mr. 
Holmes. Shaugh Bridge, Buckfastleigh, Meavy. — Mr. 
Marquand. 

Order, RIPARIACEI, Bruch, and Schimper. 
Genus, CINCLINDOTITS, Bruch, and Schimper. 

BiPABius, Bruch, and Schimp. 

Hook, and Wils, t. 44. 

On moist clay slate rocks, Plymouth ; abundant but local. 
— Mr. Holmes. Chudleigh waterfall. — Mr. Marquand. 
Banks of the Exe, Exwick Weir.— E. P. 

VOL. XVII. 2 c 
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FONTINALOIDES, PalU.'Beauv. 

Eng. Bot. t 557 ; Hook and Wils. t. 11 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 22, f. 2. 

On stones, and on the weirs in the Exe^ common ; and in 
most of the Devon streams. — E. P. 

Order, TRICHOSTOMEI, Bruch, and Schimper. 
Genus, TOBTULA, Schreber, 

BUBULis, Schwceg. 

Eng. Bot t. 2070 ; Hook, and WiU. 1 12 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 22, f. 4. 

On thatch, old walls, rocks, banks, and sandy places near 
the sea ; generally distributed, and abundant — ^K P. 

PAPILLOSA, Wils. 

Hook, and Wils, t. 44. 

On trees near Tavistock. — Mr. Brent. 

INTERMEDIA, Brid, 

Berk. Hdbk. p. 251. 

limestone rocks and walls near Plymstock. — Mr. Holmes. 
Bickington, Ashburton, Oreston. — Mr. Marquand, Babba* 
combe, on limestone rocks. — E. P. 

LiBVlPiLA, SchvHjeg. 

Hook, and WiU, t. 48. 

Budleigh Salterton. — Professor Dickie. St. Marychurch, 
on limestona — ^E. P. 

SUBULATA, Eedw, 

Eng. Bot t. 1101 ; Hook, and WiU, t 12. 

On walls and rocks, hedges, &c. ; common. On a cob-wall, 
Cleve, near Exeter ; very fine. — E. P. 

MARGINATA. Bruch. and Schimp. 

Hook, and WiU, t 43. 

On the ground near the sea at Sidmouth, and Budleigh 
Salterton. — Professor Dickie. Scattered amongst muralis 
on walls facing the sea, Exmouth. — E. P. 

MURALIS, Redw. 

Eng. Bot. t. 2033 ; Hook, and WiU, 1. 12; Berk. Hdbk. t. 22, f. 3. 

An abundant species on walls and rocks everywhere. 

Far. B. rupbstris. 

Jennydiff, Plymouth* — Mr. Holmes. Buckfastleigh.— Mr, 
Marquand. 
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CUNBIFOLU, Smith. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1510 ; Hook, arid Wils. t. 12. 

On banks near the sea, Budleigh Salterton. — Prof. Dickie. 
Ilsington, near Plymouth. Torquay, Flora Devon., Ex- 
wick; abundant on the Oowley Bridge Koad, Exeter. — E. P. 

SQUARROSA, De Not. 

Hook, and Wils. t. 43. 

On grassy places on limestone soil, Tothill, Berry Head. 

TORTUOSA, Hedw, 

Eng. Bot t. 1708 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 12. 

Chudleigh Bocks, Babbacombe, Torquay, on limestone rocks. 
— E. P. Ashburton, Sheepstor. — Mr. Marquand. 

REVOLUTA, Hook, and Taylor, 

Hook, and Wils^ t. 12. 

North Bovey Bridge, and in a field near Dawlish. — Mr. 
Jacob. Chagford. — Mr. Marquand. 

HORNSCHUCHIANA, Wils. 

Eng. Bot t. 2383 ; Hook, and Wils. t 43. 

On stones in pathways, Tavistock Road, Diptford, Staddon, 
and Saltash Boad. — Mr. Holmes. 

SPADICEA, Mitt. (Tri. rigidulum, Sm.), 

On damp walls and banks ; rare. Elburton, near Tamerton 
Foliot, in fruit sparingly. — Mrl Holmes. 

VINEALIS, Wils. 

Eng. Bot. t 2316 ; Hook, and Wils. t 42. 

On damp hedges, common; rare in fruit. Old walls, 
Exeter.— E. P. 

Var. B. FLACCEIDA, Bry. Brit. 
On hedgebanks and clay soil in the Exeter district; frequent, 

INSULANA, De Not. 

Query, a distinct species from the one above. 

Lydford Cascade. — Mr. Marquand. Damp hedges, Mana- 
don ; rare in fruit. — Mr. Holmes. 

CONVOLULA, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot t 2015 ; Hook and Wils. t. 20 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 22, f. 8. 

Dawlish ; rare. — Mr. Holmes. Torquay. — E. P. On walls ; 

common at Moretonhampstead and Chudleigh. — Mr. 

Marquand. 

2 c 2 
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FALLAX, Swartz. 

Eng. Bot t 2179 ; Hook, and WiU. t 12. 

On the ground, on clayey or loamy soil; common^ and 
generally distributed. — £. P. 

UNauiCULATA, Hooh. and Taylor. 

Eng. Bot t. 1299 ; Hook and WiU, t. 12. 

An abundant species in fields and hedges everywhere, and 
wall-tops. — E. P. 

ALOIDES, Wils. 

Eng. Bot t 180, 2759 ; Hook, and WiU, t 42. 

On rocks and stones, Countess Weir Bridge; old walls about 
Exeter and Exmouth ; on a clay bank near Ide. — E. P. 

AMBIGUA, WiU. 

Hook, and WiU. t 42 ; Chreo, Scot Ciypt Flora, t. 342. 

Countess Weir Bridge. — E. P. Pomphlete, Lipson. — Mr. 
Holmes. 

BIGIDA, Shvltz. 

Orev. Scot Crypt Flora, t 331 ; Hook, and WiU, t 32. 

On rocks and walls ; frequent. Babbacombe, Torquay, Ply- 
mouth, Dart Bridge, &c. — Flora Devon. Exeter. — E. P. 

NTFIDA, Lind. 
Limestone walls ; common, but barren. 

SINUOSA, Wils. M,S. 

On damp rooks and on trees in the Plymouth district. — 
Mr. Holmes. Totnes and Plymstock ; very fine. 

Genus, TBICHOSTOinTlC, Bruch. and Schimper. 
TOPHACEUM, Brid. 

Eng. Bot t 1698, 1707 ; Hook, and WiU. t 20, 

On the sides of damp ditches, Ashburton. — Mr. Marquand. 

MUTABILB, Bruch. 

Eng. Bot t 2785 ; Hook, and WiU, t 41. 

On moist banks; fruit rare. Elburton and Knighton. — 
Mr. Holmes. Ashburton. — Mr. Marquand. 

CRiSPULxm, Bruch. 

Eng. Bot t 2784 ; Hook, and WiU. t 61. 

On limestone rocks, Torquay.— Professor Dickie. Laira^ 
Plymouth; fruit rare. Buckfastleigh, in fruit.— Mr' 
Marquand. 
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FLAVOVIRENS, BriLch. 

In grass and rocky ledges near the sea, Plymouth. — Mr. 
Hohnes. 

LITTOKALE, Britten. 

Plymouth. — Mr. Holmes. 

Genus, LEPTOTRICHUM, Hampe, 
HOMOMALLUM, Hedw, 

Eng. Bot. 1899, 1900; Hook, and WiU. t. 20; Berk. Hdbk. t 22, f. 6. 

Cosdon Hill, Dartmoor. — ^Dr. Greville. Lydford. — Mr. 
Marquand. Near Great Links Tor. — ^E. P. 

Genus, DIDTHODOH', Bruch, and Schimper, 

RUBELLUS, Bruch. and Schimp, 

Eng. Bot t 1438 ; Hook and WiU, t. 14. 

On walls and rocks ; common. Two Bridges, Ashburton. — 
Mr. Marquand. Countess Weir Bridge. — 'K P. 

LURIDUS, Homsch, 

Hook, and Wils, t. 41. 

Old walls ; not common ; rare in fruit. Plymouth. — Mr. 
Holmes. 

FLEXIFOLIUS, Hooh and Taylor, 

Eng. Bot. t. 2493 ; Hook, and Wils. t 20. 

On Yes Tor and Vixen Tor. — Mr. Holmes. 

Order, POTTIEI, Bruch. and Schimper. 
Genus, AHGALTPTA, BOehling, 

STARKEANA, Nees and Horns. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1490 ; Hook, and Wils, t 14. 

On the ground at Budleigh Salterton. — Professor Dickie. 
On yellow slaty soil, Plymouth, Torquay, &c. 

LANCEOLATA, Boehl, 

Eng. Bot. t. 1408 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 14 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 28, f. 1. 

Ogwell Hill, on limestone. Newton Abbot. — Mrs. Lane; 
Flora Devon. Budleigh Salterton. — ^Professor Dickie. 

Genus, POTTIA, £hrht. 

CAVIFOLIA, Bhrht. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1889 ; Hook, and WHs, t 7. 

On a bank by the roadside, bottom of Stoke Wood, Exeter. 
— E. P. 
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MINUTULA, Sruch. and Schimp, 

Eng. Bot. t. 2676, f. 1 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 7. 

On the ground in open fields ; frequent. Budleigh Salter- 
ton — Dr. Dickie. Sandy, loamy bank near Ide, Exeter 
district.— E. P. 

Var. MAJOR. 

On the ground. Budleigh Salterton. — Professor Dickie. 
Exwick Rock.— E. P. 

TEUNCATA, Bruch and Schimp. 

Eng. Bot. t 1975, 1976 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 7. 

On walls where earth has collected, and in open fields; 
common; fruit in March. The nerve in the leaf of 
this species is frequently coloured red. — E. P. 

CBINITA, WUs. 

Hook, amd Wils. t 41 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 23, f. 2 ; Braith. p. 30, f. A. 

Torquay. — Mrs. GriflBths. Near Butshead Mill, Plymouth. 
— Mr. Holmes. On Exmouth Warren (April). — ^E. P. 

HEIMII, Bruch. and Schimp, 

Var, B. Saltram Marshes, Plymouth ; rocks near Buts- 
head MilL — Mr. Holmes. 

Genus, CAMPTLOPITS, BHdel. 
DENSDS, Brudh, and Schimp, 

Hook, and Wils, i, 40. 

On the ground. Budleigh Salterton. — Professor Dickie. 

FRA6ILIS. 

Sheepstor. — Mr. Marquand. Mount Edgcumbe ; in fruit. — 
Mr. Brent. 

PYRiFORMis, Brid. (Turfaceus, B, and S.). 

Hook, and Wils, t 40. 

Kitts Steps, Lydford, Fox Tor, Great Mis Tor ; in fruit- 
Mr. Holmes. 

FLEXUOSUS, Brid. 

Eng. Bot 1. 1491 ; Hook, and Wils. t 16 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 23, f. 4. 

Common on Dartmoor. Tavy Cleave, on rocks over which 
water flows in winter ; fruit in July. — E. P. 

PARADOXUS, Wik. MS. 

. On Morwell Eocks, near Tavistock. — Mr. Holmes. In 
Orevillea, vol. 2, p. 90. 
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LONGIPILUS, Brid. 

ffook, and WiU. t 40. 

Frequent in boggy places on Dartmoor. — Mr. Holmes. 
Usually common. — ^E. P. 

BREVIPILUS, Bruch, and Schimp, 

ffook, and Wils, t. 40. 

Trowlesworthy Bog, Shaugh. — Mr. Holmes. 

Genus, CESATODOir, Brideh 
PURPUREUS, Brid. 

Eng. Bot. t 2262, 2294 ; Hooh, and Wils. t 20 ; Berk. Hdbk. 1 28, 1 5. 

Walls, rocks, &c. ; common. — Flora Devon. Damp clay 
banks in the lane leading from Cowley Bridge to Mary- 
pole Head ; fruit in March. The leaves of this plant 
are frequently subsecund, and it then has very much 
the appearance of a Dicranum. — E. P. 

Genus, LEUCOBBTUM, ffampe. 

GLAUCUM, ffampe. 

Eng. Bot. t. 2166 ; ffook. and Wils. t. 16 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 23, f. 6. 

A very generally distributed plant in damp woods, but 
very rarely found in fruit I met with it in this con- 
dition in Exwick Wood in April, 1855, from which I 
supplied several Bryologists with fine specimens. — E. P. 

Genus, DICEAHUM, ffedwig. 
SCOTTIANUM, Turner. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1391, 1977 ; ffook. and Wils. t. 18. 

Banks of the Plym, above Shaugh Bridge, — Dr. Greville. 
In rocks at Cornwood. — Mr. Brent. Hey Tor and 
Dewerstone Rocks. — Mr. Marquand. 

FUSCESCENS, Smith. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1697 ; ffook. and Wils. t 18. 

On old stumps in Stoke Wood, near Exeter. — E. P. 
SCOPABIUM, ffedw. 

Eng. Bot t. 854 ; ffook. and Wils. t 18 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 23, f. 7. 

Common in woods everywhere. — E. P. 
MAJUS, Turner. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1409 ; ffook. and Wils. t. 18 ; Braith. t 20, f. E. 

A generally distributed species in woods throughout the 
county ; rare in fruit. Holne Chase and Hays Wood. — 
Mr. Marquand. Chudleigh ; in fruit. — E. P. 
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PALUSTRE, Lapyl, 

£ng. Bot t. 2260, in part. 

Woodbmy Common, in bogs, but barren. — ^E. P. Culm- 
stock. — Miss GilL 

SPUREUM, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot. t. 2167, in part ; Hook, and WUs, t 17. 

Boboiough Down. — Mr. Holmes. 

Genus, DICEANELLA, Schimper, 
CRISPA, Schimp, 

Eng. Bot t. 1151 ; Eook, and Wils, t. 17. 

Banks of the Plym, near Marsh Mills. — Mr. Holmes. 
Banks of the Tavy, below the Cleave ; rare in fruit — E. P. 

SQUARROSA, ScMmp. 

Eng. Bot t. 2004 ; ffook. and Wils. t 17. 

On Exwick (wet rock), near Exeter, but barren. — R P. 
VARIA, ScMmp, 

Eng. Bot t. 1216, 1273 ; Hooh. and WiU. t 17. 

A very common species on moist banks everywhere. 
Stoke Wood, near Exeter ; fruiting in autumn. — E. P. 

RUFESCENS, Schimp. 

Eng. Bot t 1216 ; Hook, and WiU. t 17. 

On wet banks, and in Exwick and Stoke Woods. — E. P. 
CBRVJCULATA, Schimp. 

Eng. Bot t 1661, 2261 ; Hook, and WiU, t 16. 

On peaty soil Dartmoor ; frequent. — Messrs. Holmes and 
Brent. 

SUBULATA, Schimp. 

Musci. Brit t.. Hook, and WiU, t 18. 

Wet banks. Bagtor Wood, and about Dawlish. — Mr. 
Jacob. Stoke Wood, Exeter, and Coaver, Exeter, under 
fir-trees ; in fruit November. — E. P. 

HETEROMALL/k, Schiwp. 

Eng. Bot 1 1272, 2608; Hook, and WiU, 1 18 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 23, t 8. 

On dryish clay banks and in woods. Huxham Wood, near 
Exeter, very fine ; fruit in July. — E. P. 
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Genus, DICHODONTIIJH, Schimper. 
PELLUCIDUM, Schimp. 

Eng. Bot. 1346, 2263 ; Jffook, and Wils. t. 17. 

On the ground near Lydford. Dr. Greville, near Plymouth. 

Tar. B, serratum, Schimp, 

Lydford. — Flora Devon. River Avon, below Diptford. — 
Mr. Holmes. The Cascade, Lydford. — Mr. Marquand. 

Genus, CTNODONTIITM, Bruch. and Schimper. 

BRUNTONI, Bruch. and Schimp. 

Eng. Bot. t 2356, 2509 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 84 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 23, f. 9. 

Crevices of rocks on the higher part of Dartmoor. — Mr. 
Holmes. Buckland Beacon, Lustleigh, and Pew Tor. — 
Mr. Marquand. 

VIRENS, Schimp. 

Eng. Bot t 1462 ; Hooh. and Wils. t. 17. 

Dartmoor, at the back of the prison. — Dr. Greville. 
POLYCARPUM, Bruch. and Schimp. 

Eng. Bot t 1977j 2269 ; Hook, and Wils. 18. 

On the higher parts of Dartmoor ; rare. — Flora Devon. 

Genus, BLIKBIA, Bruch. and Schimper. 

ACUTA, Bruch. and Schimp. 

Eng. Bot. 1 1644, 2552 ; ffook. and WiU. 1 15 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 24, f. 1. 

On a bog on Yanadon Down, near Meavy. — Mr. Holmes. 

Order, WEISSIEI, Montagne. 
Genus, BHABDOWEISSIA, Bruch. and Schimper. 

FUGAX, Bruch. and Schimp. 

Eng. Bot t. 1988 ; ffook. and Wils. t 15. 

On damp perpendicular rocks on the higher parts of 
Dartmoor, Shaugh, Sheepstor, Tavy Cleave. Very fine 
near Fingle Bridge ; in fruit. — Mr. Holmes. Woodbury 
Common ; fruit in April and May. — E. P. 

The sporangium, when full-grown, is a delicate green, 
tinted with red round the base, and also round the edge 
of the mouth. 

Genus, WEI88IA, Hedwig. 
GONTROVERSA, Hcdw. 

Eng. Bot. 1 1367 ; Hook, and Wils. t 15 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 24, f. 6. 

On hedgebanks, and in open fields ; common. On Countess 
Weir Bridge ; very fine. — E. P. 
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Var. B. AMBLYODON. 

Crevices of limestone rocks, Plymouth. — Mr. Holmes. 

CIRRHATA, ffedw. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1420 ; ffook and Wils, t 15. 

On old rails, posts, &c. ; common, and generally distri- 
buted. — E. P. Buckland Beacon, Deweijstone, &c. — Mr. 
Marquand. 

CRISPULA, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot t 2203 ; Hooh, and Wils. t, 16. 

On granite rocks ; common. — Flora Devon. 

VERTICILLATA, Brid. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1258 ; Hook, and Wils. t 15. 

Lynton, on dripping limestone rocks; Plymouth, Babba- 
combe, in fruit. — Mr. Holmes. 

Genus, GTKK08T0HUH, Jffedimg. 
CURVIR06TRUM, Hedw. 

Eng. Bot. t. 2202, 2214 ; ffook, and Wils, t. 6. 

On the ground in Exeter district — E. P. 

MICROSTOMUM, ffedw. 

Eng. Bot t 2215 ; Jffook. and Wils, t 7. 

Hoo Meavy. — Mr. Holmes. Dawlish. — Miss Jelly. 
TORTILE, Schwceg. 

Hook, and Wills, t 38. 

In crevices of limestone walls, Plymstock ; in fruit. — Mr. 
Holmes. 

Gents, STSTEGIXTK, Schimper, 
CRISPUM, Schimp. 

Eng. Bot t 1680 ; Hook, and Wils. t 5. 

On the ground, Budleigh Salterton. — Professor Dickie. 
Torquay. — Flora Devon, Limestone banks, Cattedown ; 
under the Citadel, Plymouth. — Mr. Holmes. 

Order, PHASCEI, Mowtagne. 
Genus, PLEUBIDIUH, BHdel, 

NiriDUM, Brttch. and Schimp, 

Eng. Bot 1036, 2093 ; Hook, and Wils, t 5. 

Near Totnes. — Eev. Mr. Tozer. Woodbury, Lympstone 
Cleave, near Exeter. — Dr. Greville. On a bank near the 
Old Abbey, Exeter.— E. P. 
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SUBDLATUM, Schimp. 

Eng. Bot. t 2177 ; Hook, and WiU. t. 5. 

Dry banks ; frequent. — Flora D&oon, Budleigh Salterton. — 
Professor Dickie. Exeter district, on sandy banks; 
frequent; fruit in spring.— E. P. The leaves have a 
few irregular serratures towards the end. 

ALTERNIFOLIUM, Bruclu and Schimp, 

Musca. Brit. t. 5 ; Hook, and Wils, t. 37 ; Eng. Bot 2107. 

Eora Wood, llsiDgton, near Lympstone ; near Teignmouth 
and Torquay. — Dr. Greville. 

Genus, PHASGIJM, Linnaeus, 

CUSPICDATUM, Schreb,- 

Eng. Bot. t. 2025, 2026 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 6. 

On moist banks. Peak Hill, Sidmouth ; near Ashburton 
and Teignmouth. — Flora Devon. Budleigh Salterton. — 
Dr. Dickie. Near Ide, Exeter district. — E. P. 

Var, A. LEAVES APICULATB. 
Var. B. LEAVES HAIR-PpiUTED. 

Found with the type, and on banks near Exeter. — E. P. 

Genus, BBTELLA, Berkley. 

RECTA, Berh 

Eng. Bot. t 830 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 6. 

In a field at Eora, in an orchard near Exeter, Lines* at 
Devonport. — Eev. Mr. Tozer. On tops of walls, &c., 
Alphington. — E. P. 

Genus, CYCITEA, Berkley, 

cmtviooLLA, Berk 

Eng. Bot. t. 905 ; Hook, and Wils, t 5. 

In a field near Ilsington. — Flora Devon. Cattedown, on 
the top of limestone walls. — Mr. Holmes. 

Genus, SPHJEBAITGIUH, Schimper. 
MUTIOUM, Schimp, 

Eng. Bot t 2027 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 6. 

In open fields, clayey banks, Ilsington, Teignmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Budleigh Salterton. 

TRIQUETRUM, Schimp. 

Eng. Bot. t. 2901 ; Hook, amd Wils. t. 87. 

On the ground, Torquay. — Dr. Hooker. Eare, 
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Genus, PH78C0HIIBSLLA, Schimper. 

PATENS, Schimp. 

Eng. Bot. t 1279 ; Jffook. and Wils. t, 5 ; Berk. Bhdk. t 24, t 9. 

Clayey banks about Totnes. — Flora Devon, 

Family, SYNCLADEI. 
Order, SPHAGNEI, MorUagne, 
Genus, SPHAGNUM, JHllenius, 

CYMBIFOLIUM, MrJU. 

Eng. Bot t 1406 ; JBTook. and WiU. t 4 ; Berk. Udbk. t. 2, f. 1. 

Haldon Bog, Tavy Cleave, Dartmoor. — E. P. 
MOLLUSCUM, Bruch. (Tenellum, JShrht.) 

Book, and WiU, t. 60. 

Peaty ground, Nuns Cross, Dartmoor. — Mr. Holmes. 
Hey Tor. — Mr. Marquand. Culmstock, Tiverton. — 
MissGilL 

RIGIDUM, Schimp, 

Dartmoor, near Wistmans Wood and Hey Tor. — Mr. 
Marquand. 

ACUTiFOUUM, EhrM. 

Eng. Bot t 1406 ; Hook, and WiU, t 4 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 2, f . 4. 

One of the most abundant of bog mosses. Generally dis- 
tributed.— K P. 

Var, D. RUBELLUM, Wih. 
Hook, and WiU, t 60. 

Fox Tor, on damp earth. — Mr. Holmes. • Near Vixen Tor. — 
Mr. Marquand. Haldon Bog. — E. P. 

FIMBRIATUM, WiU, 

Hook, and WiU, t 60. 

Dartmoor. — Mr. F. Brent. 

CUSPIDATUM, EhrM, 

Eng. Bot t 2092 ; Hook, and WiU, t 61. 

Very common in boggy ground everjrwhere. — K P. 
Tar, CONTOBTUM, Sckultz. 

Hook, and WiU. t 60. 

Yanadon. — Mr. Holmes. Hey Tor, Comwood Cascade. — 
Mr. Marquand. 
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SQUAKROSUM, Pers. 

Eng. Bot. t. 98 ; Hook, and Wils. t. 4 ; Berk. Hdbk. t. 2, f. 5. 

Bog near Sheepstor. — ^Dr. Greville ; E. P. 

Var, 0. LAXUM, Braith. 
Hays Wood, Meavy. — ^Mr. Marquand. 

Family, SCHISTGCARPI. 
Order, ANDRE-ffil, LindUy. 
Genus, ANDB££A, Ehrht, 

PBTROPHILA, Ehrht 

Eng. Bot. t. 1277 ; Hook arid Wils. t. 8. 

On Cocks Tor, Dartmoor. — Mr. Holmes. Hound Tor, rocks 
near Pew Tor.— Mr. Marquand. 

ROTfln, Web. and Mohr. 

Eng. Bot t 2162 ; Hook, and WiU, t. 8 ; Berk. Hdbk. t 2, fc 7. 

Eocks on Dartmoor, Hey Tor Eocks, Gidley Park, near 
Dunsford. — ^Dr. Greville. Generally distributed on the 
granite of the Moor. 

FALCATA, Schimp. 
Vixen Tor, Sheepstor. — ^Mr. Marquand. 
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DEVON HEPATIC^; 

OR, SCALE MOSSES AND LIVERWORTS. 



The three ordeiis of plants brought together under this 
heading — ^the Jungermannias (or Scale-mosses), the Liver- 
worts, and Crystalworts — form one of the most interesting 
groups that gladden the eyes of the Cryptogamic botanist. 
The Jungermannia come nearer in their general structure 
and in appearance to the true Mosses" than either of the 
other two named ; but they differ widely in their organs of 
reproduction, which at once separate them from the true 
MuscL 

The discovery is due to Fabius Columna, an Italian botanist, 
who published his Phytobasanos in 1592,in which he first sepa- 
rated this group of plants from the Mosses and Liverworts ; 
his Lichen alter minor caule calceato being very obviously, 
both from the description and figure, intended for our Junger- 
mannia epiphylla. It was not, however, till the beginning 
of the last century that the name Jungermannia was given 
to the group; it was given by Euppius to perpetuate the 
memory of Louis Jungermann, a German botanist of note, 
who was born in 1572, and died in 1658. 

No uses are ascribed to these plants, with the sole ex- 
ception of the Marchantias. These were stated by the old 
herbalists to possess medicinal virtues of a high quality, but 
this has not been borne out by latjBr investigations, and their 
use is now quite obsolete. These plants are all lovers of 
moisture, and most of them of shade also ; but some enjoy 
the full blaze of the sun in our most exposed rills on Dart- 
moor, where a sufficient supply of moisture is kept up, and 
the beautiful purples and shades of green thus developed is 
a sight to behold, and gladden the eyes of the explorer. 

We have enumerated in the London Catalogiie 192 species 
in the three orders here included, and of this number 71 
species are indigenous to Devonshire. This list, as will be 
seen, is greatly indebted to the researches of Mr. R M. 
Holmes, Curator of the Pharmaceutical Society of London, 
and to Mr. £. D. Marquand, Penzance. 
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CLASS CEYPTOGAMIA. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
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Berkley, Rev. M. J., Introduction to Cryptogamic Botany. 1857. 

Section L— FOLIACEOUS. 

Order, JUNGERMANNIACE^. 
Genus, OTMITOMITRIirM, C(yrdou 

CRENULATUM, GoU. 

On the ground, Great Mis Tor. — Mr. G. Davies, 

Genus, SiULCOSCTPHUS. CordfiL, 
EHRHARDTI, Cwda. 

Hooker^ Brit. Jung. pi. 27 (Emarginata) ; Coohey Brit. Hepat. f. 23. 

In the rapid streams on Dartmoor, Tavy Cleave, Rattle- 
brook, Bickleigh, Lydford, &c. Grows in large purple, 
or purple and green, patches on the stones and rocks in 
the streams; it varies much in size according to its place 
of growth. The finest of the moor species. 

Genus, ALICULABIA, Cwda, 

SCALARis, Ccyrda. . 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 61 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat f. 28. 

Woodbury Common. — E. P. On shady hedges, Bickleigh 
Vale, Fingle Bridge, Holne Chase. — Mr. Marquand. 

COMPRESSA, Hooker. 

Hooker, Brit, Jung, pi, 58 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 29. 

In the higher Dartmoor streams, rare. — Mr. Holmes. Tavy 
Cleave, on rocks in the stream. — E. P. 

Genus, PLAOIOCHILA, Nees and Mont, 
SPINULOSA, Dicks. 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 14 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 32. 

Holne Chase. — -Dr. Parsons. Bickleigh and Lydford. — 
Mr. Holmes. Blackstone Rock. — £. P. Sheepstor, 
banks of the Walkham. — Mr. Marquand. 
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ASPLENOIDES, Linn, 

Hooker^ Brit. Jong. pi. 13 ; Cooke^ Brit. Hepat £ 86. 

A generally distributed species in damp hedges, Woodbury 
Common ; Exwick, wet rock, &c. — E. P. 

Genus, SCAPAHIA, Dumortier, 
COMPACTA, Lind. 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 23 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 39. 

Blackstone Eock, Bagtor. — E, P. Hedgebanks on the 
borders 'of the Moor. — Mr. Holmes. Fingle Bridge, 
Ashburton, Dewerstone Bocks. — Mr. Marquand. 

^QUILOBA, Schwceg, 

Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 40. 

Dewerstone Eocks ; abundant Auswell Eock, near Ash- 
burton. — Mr. Holmes. 

TJNDULATA, lAnn, 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 22 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 42. 

Bogs near Saddleback Tor, Tavy Cleave ; on the rocky 
sides of Ide Brook, Exeter. — ^E. P. Wet places among 
rocks. — Mr. Holmes. Culmstock. — Miss Gill. Holne 
Chase, Cornwood Cascade, &c. — Mr. Marquand. 

SUBALPINA, Dumort. 

Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 41. 

Among mosses on a dripping-rock near Exwick. — ^R P. 
IRRIGUA, Nees. 

Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 47. 

Tavy Cleave, Dartmoor ; rare. — ^Mr. Holmes. 
NEMOROSA, Linn. 

Hooker, Brit Jung. pi. 21 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 48. 

Blackstone Eock, near Moreton; Holne Chasa — K P. 
Tavy Cleave. — Mr. Holmes. Manaton Tor, banks of the 
Walkham. — Mr. Marquand. 

UMBROSA, Schrad. 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pL 24 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat f. 51. 

Tavy Cleave. — Mr. Holmes. Lydford Gorge and Waterfall. 
— RP. 

Genus, JUKGEBMAHKIA, Dillmiua, 

ALBICAI^S, Linn. 

Hooker, Brit Jong. pL 25 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 53. 

Common on hedges on the borders of Woodbury Common. 
— E. P. Culmstock Hill.— Miss Gill. Holne Chase, 
hedges on Dartmoor, &c. ; abundant. — E. P. 
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ORACILLIMA, Smith 

Eng. Bot. t 2238 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. t 60. 
Lydford; rare. — ^Mr. Holmes. Bickleigh, Lustleigh, Horn 
rabridge. — Mr. Marquand« Stoke Wood, near Exeter, 
on clay soil, forming small brown patches under the 
shade of trees. — ^E. P. 

CRENULATA, Smith. 

Hooker^ Brit. Jung. pi. 37 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 59. 
Bogs on Dartmoor, near Lydford Cascade. — Mr. Holmes. 
Brookwood, Buckfastleigh. — Mr. Marquand. 

NANA, Nees. 

Cooke, Brit Hepat. f . 64. 
Lydford ; rare. — Mr. Holmes. 

OBOVATA, Nees, 

Cooke, Brit. Hepat f . 62. 

Cornwood Cascade. — Mr. Marquand. 
SPH^ROCARPA, Hooker. 

Brit. Jung. pi. 74 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 65. 

Tavy Cleave ; abundant. — Mr. Holmes. Heavitree, grow- 
ing with Bryum turbinatum, — E. P. 

HYALINA, Lyell. 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 62 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 61. 

Sheepstor Bridge, Fingle Bridge, Holne Bridge. — Mr. Mar- 
quand. 

RIPARIA, Taylor, 

Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 69. 

Tavy Cleave.— E P. 

PUMILA, With. 

Hook, Brit Jung. pL 17. 
On stiff clay soil by the side of Ide Brook, near Exeter ; 
not common. — ^E. P. 

TURBINATA, Bad. 

Cooke, Brit. Hepat f. 74. 
On limestone soil. Plymouth. — Mr. Holmes. Seaton. — 
Mr. F. Brent. 

INFLATA, Huds. 

Hooker, Brit.. Jung. pL 38 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat U 75. 
Eora Woods, Usington. — Flora Devon. By the side of a 
drain leading from Littleham to Budleigh Salterton.— KP. 

VOL. XVIL 2 D 
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VENTRICOSA, Dicks, 

Hooker^ Brit. Jung. pi. 28 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 77. 

Near Shaugh Bridge, Tamerton Foliot. — ^Mr. Holmes. Stoke 
Hill, near Exeter. — E. P, Hayes Wood, Meavy. — ^Mr. 
Marquand. 

I^TERMEDIA, Hud. 

Cooke, Brit Hepat. f. 90, 79, 80. 

Dewerstone Eocks, mixed with Dicranum ScoUianum; and 
on Vixen Tor, growing with LevAxhryum glaucum. — Mr. 
Holmes. 

INCISA, Schmd. 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 10 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat f. 82. 

Devonport, on wet ground. — Mr. Holmes. On spongy bog 
at the Peat Works, Dartmoor. — E. P. 

BARBATA, Schr. 

Hooker, Brit Jung. pi. 70 ; Cooke^ Brit. Hepat. f. 87. 

Becky Fall, Lydford Fall. — Flora Devon. Hocklake. — 
North Devon Guide, Eiver-bank, below Dewerstone 
Eocks. — Mr. Marquand. 

DIVARICATA, Smith. 

Eng. Bot. t 719 ; Hooker, Brit. Jung. pL 12 (byssacea). 

Saltram Park, near Laira Bridge; rare. — Mr. Holmes. 
Buckfastleigh and Horrabridge. — Mr. Marquand. 

BICUSPID ATA, Linn. 

Hooker, Brit. Jung, pi, 11 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 96. 

Frequent amongst mosses in damp hedges. Woodbury, 
Blackstone Eock, &c. — E. P. Lydfoid, Shaugh. — Mr. 
Hohnes. 

CONNIVENS, Dicks. 

Hooker, Brit. Jung, pL 15 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 97. 

Boggy places ; frequent. — Mr. Holmes. Exwick (wet rock), 
near Exeter ; and in tufts of A. undulata, banks of the 
Tavy. — E. P. Near Fingle Bridge and Hayes Wood. — 
Mr. Marquand. 

j8. MINUS. 

Dewerstone Eocks* — Mr. Holmes. 

JULAOEA, Linn, 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 2 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f» 103. 

Blackstone Eock, near Moreton. — ^E. P. Dartmoor tors, 
Kestor, &c. — Flora Devon. 
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Genus, 8PHAGK(ECETI8, Neea von Eseribech 
COMMUNIS, Nees. 

Hooker^ Brit. Jung. pi. 33 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat f . 104. 

On the surface of Sphagna^ attached by slender rootlets. 
Frequent near Shaugh and Vixen Tor. — Mr. Holmes. 

Genus, LIOCHUENA. Ne^ von Eambech 
LANCEOLATA, Linn. 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 18 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat i 108. 

On decaying branches of trees, &c., in a small stream run- 
ning through the furze-brake in Stoke Wood, Exeter. — 
E. P. 

Genus, CHEILOSCTPHUS, Ciyrdcu 
POLYANTHUS, Unn, 

Hooker^ Brit. Jung. pi. 62 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 107. 

Fingle Bridge, Shaugh, Tavy Cleave. — Mr. Holmes. Banks 
of the Tavy, in thick tufts of mosses. — E. P. Buckland 
Monachorum, Lydford. — Mr. Marquand. 

Genus, LOPHOGOLEA, Nees von Esenbeck, 
BIDENTATA, Linn, 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 30 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat. f. 109. 

Very common in the Exeter district on the clayey soil, and 
generally distributed. — ^E. P. 

HETBROPHYLLA, Schrod. 

Hooker, Brit Jung. pi. 31 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat t 110. 

A generally-distributed species, but not so abundant as the 
above. — E. P. Chudleigh Eocks; in fruit. — Mr, 
Marquand. 

Genus, SACCOOTITA, Dvmwrtier. 

vmcuLOSA, Linn, 

Hooker, Brit Jung. pi. 60 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 115. 

Comwood. — Mr. F. Brent Dewerstone Eocks. — Mr. 
Holmes. Holne Cheuse. — Dr. Parsons ; E, P. 

Section II.— LEAVES OVERLAPPING ON THE UPPER SURFACE 

OF THE STEM. 

Genus, CALTPOGEIA, Baddi, 
TRICHOMANES, Corda. 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 79 ; Oooke, Brit Hepat. f. 119. 

Common on shady, moist banks, side of the Tavy, Lydford, 
Woodbury Common, Exeter. — E. P. Hsington. — Flora 
Devon, Tamerton Foliot.— Mr. Holmes. 

2 D 2 
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Genus, LEPIPOZIA, Dtmwrtier, 
REPTANS, Linn, 

Hooker, Brit J.ung. pi. 75 ; Coohe, Brit Hepat f. 121. 

Lower part of Houud Tor Wood, Manaton. — Flora D&von. 
Hays Wood, Meavy. — Mr. Marquand. 

CUPRESSINA, ^wartz. 

Hooker^ Brit Jung. pi. 4 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat. f. 122. 

On Vixen Tor. — Mr. Marquand. 

Genus, HASTIOOBBTUH, Nees von Esenbeck, 

TRILOBATUM, Linn, 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 76 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 125. 

Tavy Cleave, Dewerstone rocks. — Mr. Holmes. 

Genus, PHYSIOTIUM, Nees von Esenbeck. 

COCHLEARlFORME, Weis, 

Hooker, Brit Jung. pi. 68 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 127. 

Streams on Dartmoor. — Flora Devon, Eiver Teign, above 
Fingle Bridge, Comwood Cascade. — Mr. Marquand. 

Genus, TBIGHOCOLEA, Nees von Esenleck. 
TOMENTELLA, Ehrht, 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 36 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 129. 

Lydford, Ivy bridge. — Mr. Holmes. Lynmouth. — North 
Devon Guide. Boggy bank of the Dart, above Hood 
Bridge, Brookwood, Buckfastleigh.— Mr. Marquand. 

If 

Genus, PTILIDIUM, Nees von Esenbeck. 
CILLARE, Linn. . 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 66 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 134. 

On stones on heaths, near Shaugh. — Mr. Holmes. Pew 
Tor, Sheepstor. — Mr. Marquand. 

Genus, BADULA, Dumortier, 
COMPLANATA, Linn. 

Hooker, Brit Jung. pi. 81 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat. f. 137. 

On trees, common everywhere, especially on ash-trees. It 
adheres closely to the bark, and occasionally on the 
ground. At Sandy Gate, near St George's Clyst, in 
fruit, and with the leaves thickly studded with gemmules, 
May 2nd. One of the neatest and prettiest of our 
species. 
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Geihts, MABOTHECA, Dumartier. 

LAEVIGATA, Schrad. 

Hooker, Brit Jung. pL 35 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 141. 

On shady rocks near LydforA — Mr. Holmes. Holne 
Chase. — ^Dr. Parsons. Torquay among Neckera-crispa. 
— ^E. P. Horrabridge. — Mr. Marquand. 

RivuLARis, Nees. 

Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 142. 

On alder trunks near Fingle Bridge ; rare. — ^Mr. Holmes. 
Chagford. — Mr. Marquand. 

PLATYPHYLLA, Linn. 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pL 40 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. t 143. 

A generally distributed species, Plymouth. — Mr. Holmes. 
Dunsford, Ugbrooke Park, Heavitree Quarry, near Exeter, 
&c.— E. P. 

Genus, PHEAOMICOMA, Dumortier. 

MACKAii, Hooker, 

Brit Jung. pi. 53 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 147. 

In chasms of the limestone rocks at Babbacombe ; also at 

the Devil's Bridge, Lydford; Mount Edgcumbe. — Mr. 

LyelL On trees, Egg Buckland. — Mr. Holmes. Hooe- 

^ laJke. — North Devon Ouide,- Chudleigh Bocks. — Mr. 

Marquand. 

Genus, LEJEUKIA, Libert. 
NiEMATIFOLIA, Dumort. 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 51 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat. f. 149. 
Coombemartin. — North Devon Guide. 

Var. B. ECHINATA, FOLHS ELEGANTISSIME ECfllMATIS. 

On trunks of trees, Torquay. See Hooker's British 
Jungermannice. 

SERPYLLIFOLIA, Dich. 

Hooker, Brit Jung. pi. 42 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat 1 153. 

On rocks by the side of the Tavy, and amongst mosses on 
various parts of Dartmoor. — E. P. Buckland Mona- 
chorum. — ^Mr. Marquand. 

MINUTISSIMA, AllCt. 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 52 ; Eng. Bot 1633 ; Cooke, 165, 

On trees near the grouud. On fir-trees, Mount Edgcumbe. 
— Mr. (J. Lyell. Shaugh Bridge. — Mr. Marquand 
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Genus, FBULLAHIA, Nees von ^Eseribeck, 
DILATATA, Linn. 

Hooker, Brit Jung. pi. 5 ; CookCf Brit. Hepat. f. 157. 

On trunks of trees ; common, and generally distributed. 

Vdr. B. With obcordate, dentate stipules. This variety 
diflfers only from the typical species in the form of the 
stipules, being broadest at the top, with a deep indenta- 
tion, and in having a small tooth on each side. On the 
bark of trees, Exeter district ; apparently rare.— E. P. 

HUTOHINSLE, Hooker. 

Brit. Jung. pL 1 ; Cooke^ Brit. Hepat. f. 159. 

This rare and beautiful species h£U3 been found at Lydford 
by Mr. Holmes. 

FRAGILIFOLIA, (Taylor, 

Cooke, Brit. Hepat f. 160. 

On shady rocks and trees. Dartmoor. — ^Dr. Carrington. 
TAMABISGI, Linn. 

Hooker, Brit Jung. pL 6 ; Gooke, Brit Hepat f. 162. 

On rocks and trees ; common, and generally distributed. — 
E. P. 

Section III.— FRONDOSE, OR WITH A DISTINCT STEM AND 

LEAVES. 

Genus, FOSSOMBBOITIA, BaMi. 

pusHiLA, Linn. 

Hooker, Brit Jung, pi 69 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat t 164. 

On wet clayey banks. Brook near Tcunerton Foliot. — Mr. 
Holmes. 

Genus, BLTTIA, Mdlichen 

LYELLn, Hooker, 

Brit Jung. pi. 77 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 168. 

On boggy ground, Devonshire. — Dr. Carrington. 

Genus, PELLIA, Raddi. 
EPIPHYLLA, Linn. 

Hooker, Brit Jung. pi. 47 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 171. 

Exwick (wet rock) ; Stoke Wood, near Exeter ; banks of 
the Tavy, &c.— E. P. 
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GEinrs, BLA8IA, Micheli, 

PUSILLA, Lmn. 

Eng. Bot. 1328 ; ffoolter, Brit. Jung. 1 82, 83, 84 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat 
I. 173. 

Grows in large and dense masses on a dripping rock facing 
the sea at Dawlish, near the entrance to the gentlemen's 
bathing ground; in fine fruit, April 21st, 1885. — E. P. 

Genus, AKEUBA, Dumortier, 
PiNGUis, Linn. 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 46 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f . 
Bogs on Dartmoor; common. — Mr. Holmes. Bogs on 
Woodbury Common. — E. P. Bog near Eippon Tor. — 
Dr. Greville. 

PINNATIFIDA, Nees. 

Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 175. 

On a wet clay bank in a lane leading to Marypole Head, 
near Exeter. — E. P. 

MULTIFIDA, Linn, 

Hooker, Brit Jung. pi. 45 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat f. 17 ; Eng. Bot 1 186. 
On wet banks and dripping rocks; frequent. Lydford, 
Plymouth, and Totnes.— Mr. Holmes. Exwick (wet rock), 
Haldon, &c., fruiting abundantly in April. A form of 
this species grows to several inches in length in the 
"Holy Well," or Spring in Ugbrooke Park, the seat of 
Lord Clifford. It grows attached to stones and limestone 
rock, entirely submerged ; is of a bright emerald-green 
when seen under water, and has a rough feeling when 
handled, probably from minute crystals of lime, as the 
water is more or less charged with the carbonate ; the 
spring rises in the limestone rock. — E. P. 

Genus, XETZGEBIA, Corda, 
FUBCATA, Linn. 

Hooker, Brit. Jung. pi. 55, 56 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 180. 

Most abundant on trees in damp woods, producing male 
perigonii in great numbers in the autumn ; the female 
fructification is produced in the spring. — E. P. 

Family, MARCHANTIACE^. Corda. 
Genus, LUITITLABIA, Michel. 

VULGARIS, Mich. 

Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 185. 

North Devon Guide. Bare. 
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Gb^us, KABCHAHTIA, March, 

m 

POLYMORPHA, Linn, 

Eng. Bot t 210 ; Coohe^ Brit. Hepat f. 186. 

Common everywhere. On the sides of damp ditches, and 
near waterfalls. — E. P. 

Genus, DT7M0BTIEBIA, Neea vm Esenbeck. 
IRRIGUA, Nees. 

Eng. Bot. t. 2545 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 189. 

Damp places by streams. Torquay, Dartmoor. — Dr. 
Carrington. 

QmvB, FSOATELLA, Baddi. 

conica, Linn. 

Eng. Bot. t. 504 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat. f. 190. 

Near Marsh Mills ; in fruit. — Mr. Holmes. Exwick (wet 
rock), dripping places, and sides of streams ; frequent. — E. P. 

Gbnus, BEBOUILLIA, Baddl 

HEMISPH.SBIOA, Bad. 

Eng. Bot. t 503 ; Cooke, Brit. Hepat f. 191. 

Common everywhere, on damp hedges and ditches, water- 
falls, &c.— E. P. 

Gbnus, TABGIOHIA, Micheli. 

MIOHBLLII, Corda. 

Eng. Bot. t. 287 ; Cooke, Brit Hepat f. 192. 

Liverton and Ilsington. — Mr. Marquand. Devon. — Mr. 
Hudson, in English Botany, 

Order, RICCIACE^ffi, Nees von Esenbeck. 
Gbnus, BICCIA, MicML 

GLAUCA, Linn. 

Eng. Bot t 2456. 

On damp earth in Mr. Sclater's nursery (April); in fine 
fruit. As the spores ripen, so the frond decays, until 
only the apices are left with any vitality in them. — E. P. 

Genus, BICCIELLA, Al Braun. 

fluitans, Linn. 

Eng. Bot t 251. 

In railway ponds and sides of ditches, creeping over mud, 
and partly floating, in the Exeter district. — E. P. 
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Kent's Hole and the Caverns at Oreston will be found to 
occupy a large place in this batch of Notes. 

I. The Cliffs feom Hartland to Clovelly : The English 
Illustrated Magazine on. 1884. 

An Article on Clovelly, in The English Illustrated Magazine 
for December 1884 (ii. 151-163) is not quite free from Slips, 
as has been pointed out elsewhere (See pp. 313-316 in the 
present Volume). It is here proposed to Note the only 
Geological Notice in the Article, which is as follows : — 

"Steep limestone cliffs, broken by rugged combes full of 
wild vegetation (the delight of the painter and the plague of 
the pedestrian everywhere on this coast), run westward" 
[from Clovelly] " to Hartland Point, a mighty promontory of 
contorted rocks." (p. 156.) 

I have no manner of doubt that the word "limestone," 
which I have italicised in the foregoing quotation, is a Slip. 
No limestone is indicated there in the map of the Geological 
Survey ; I have neither detected nor had reason to suspect 
the presence of limestone when personally investigating the 
district ; if there be limestone there, it has been treated with 
neglect by all the numerous writers on North Devon geology 
— including such practised observers as De la Beche, Murchi- 
son, and Sedgwick — as they have all failed to mention its 
existence ; Mr. Townshend M. Hall, f.g.s., who lives almost 
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within sight of Glovelly and Hartland, and has long and 
carefully studied the geology of the county, especially its 
northern part, says in his Geology of Devonshire (See White's 
Gazetteer, and Directory of the County of Devon, 1878-9, pp. 
58-78), when treating of the rocks of the district now under 
consideration, "They are composed of beds of hard grits, 
alternating with slates and shales, forming a series of anti- 
clinals 3 synclinals, with contorti^in every possible 
direction. The coast line in general presents a splendid 
series of cliffs, those near Glovelly and Hartland being 
especially remarkable, not only for their height, but also for 
the manner in which the beds have been dislocated, crumpled 
up, overturned, and contorted." {Tbid, p. 64) ; and finally, a 
correspondent residing at the village of Glovelly, writing me 
on the 5th January 1885, states that there is no limestone in 
or near the cliffs between Glovelly and Hartland Point, that 
there is a limekiln at the very bottom of the village close on 
the beach, and that the limestone to supply it is obtained 
from Galdy Island, Wales. 

IL Geology of Devonshire. The Geologists' Association 
on. 1884. 

The Proceedings of the Geologists' Association^ vol. viii., con- 
tains a " Eeport of an Excursion of the Geologists' Associa- 
tion to South Devon,*' in July 1884, in which a couple of 
passages, quoted below, invite a few critical remarks. 

Reception of the Evidence of the Antiquity of Man. 

Quotation I. " Had its " [Kent's Hole's] " original investi- 
gators, Mr. Northmore and Mr. Mac Enery, or, at any rate, 
the latter, had their minds fully, receptive to the evidence it 
afforded, the question of the high antiquity of man would 
have been probably settled half a century since; but here, as 
at Oreston, direct evidence was either ignored or destroyed, 
because it conflicted with preconceived opinions." (p. 16. 
Eeprint.) 

So far as I am aware there is not the slightest reason to 
believe that Mr. Northmore found in Kent's Gavem one 
solitary fact calculated even to suggest to any one the question 
of Human Antiquity. 

Mr. Mac Enery, however, to whom the writer of the para- 
graph just quoted euldresses himself more decidedly, did find 
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specimens of Flint, which he fully admitted to be Human 
Tools, below the deposit now known as the Granular Stalagmite. 
Nevertheless, even he, as I have endeavoured to show else- 
where, did not believe he had found such an association of 
Human Implements with the remains of Extinct Mammalia 
as implied the contemporaneity of Man and the said Mam- 
mttlia. According to his view the Mammals were antediluvian, 
the men were post-diluvian, and the association, if such it 
could be called, of the bones of the one with the tools of the 
other was very partial and merely accidentaL (See Trans, 
Devon. Assoc, xiii. 391.) 

But even if Mac Enery heul found all the facts which have 
been discovered in Kent's Hole since his time, and if they 
had led him to the conclusion now so generally held, there is 
reason to doubt whether the question of the high antiquity of 
man would have been settled in his time, or, indeed, a 
moment earlier than it was settled. In fact, English geologists, 
at least, were by no means prepared for it in MacEnery's 
time, nor were they for many years afterward. The Eev. 
Dr. Buckland, the only man among them to whom they 
appear to have given credence on the subject of Caverns, 
taught in 1819 that " the two great points .... of the low 
antiquity of the human race, and the universality of a recent 
deluge, are most satisfEM5torily confirmed by everything that 
has yet been brought to light by geological investigations" 
{Vmdidce Oeologicce, p. 24) ; and in 1837, after having made 
several visits to Kent's Hole and acquired an intimate know- 
ledge of all Mac Enery's discoveries, after visiting the Caverns 
near li^ge in which Schmerling had made his now famous 
discoveries of human bones and tools of flint and bone, he 
wrote, "M. Schmerling .... expresses his opinion that 
these human bones are coeval with those of the quadrupeds, 
of extinct species, found with them ; an opinion from which 
the author, after a careful examination of M. Schmerling's 
collection, entirely dissents." (Bridg, Treat i 602.) 

In 1840 — the year before Mac Enery's death — the late Mr. 
E. A. C. Austen's (afterward God win- Austen) Memoir on the 
Geology of the South-east of Devonshire was published in the 
Transactions of the Geological Society of London (2nd Ser. vi. 
433-489). Speaking of his own researches in Kent's Cavern 
he said, " Human remains and works of art, such as arrow- 
heads and knives of flint, occur in all parts of the cave and 
throughout the entire thickness of the clay : and no distinc- 
tion founded on condition, distribution, or relative position 
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can be observed whereby the human can be separated from 
the other reKquise" (p. 444). He adds, "Few, I imagine, 
who are acquainted with the facts which the labours of MM. 
Schmerling and Marcel de Serres, and others have established 
entertain any doubts as to the fact that the bones of man 
have been found in caves ; what I wish to state distinctly is, 
that they occur in Kent's Cave under precisely the same con- 
ditions as the bones of all the other animals." (p. 446.) 

Mr. Austen was at the time a Fellow of the Geological 
Society of London of ten years' standing, and had read five 
Papers before the Society. His important statements were 
given to the world under the most favourable circumstances ; 
nevertheless, they received little or no attention and excited 
no interest They were given to an unbelieving world. 

Indeed, the leaders in Geology, hitherto apathetic, were 
apparently becoming disinclined to tolerate such statements, 
for in 1847 a Paper read before the London Society, on Kent's 
Cavern by Mr. E. Vivian had a very narrow escape of being 
utterly ignored. It contained, among other things, a state- 
ment to the effect that, in 1846, the solid Stalagmite had been 
broken through in three different parts of the Cavern, and in 
every instance flint tools were found in the deposit below. 
The paper was not totally omitted in the Society's Journal, 
but the following paragraph of barely three and a half lines 
was the only mention made of it : — " In this paper an account 
was given of some recent researches in that cavern by a 
Coramittee of the Torquay Natural History Society, during 
which the bones of various extinct species of animals were 
found in several situations." (Quart. Journ, Oeol, Soc. Lond, 
iii. 353. 1847.) The flint tools were totally ignored, and thus 
the paragraph was rendered perfectly harmless. 

Up to this time the innovators were men unknown 4x) 
Scientific Fame, with the sole exception of Mr. Austen — a 
comparatively young man. Moreover, it must be confessed 
that their explorations had not been so systematic as to 
secure that trustworthiness which Science wisely demanded. 
There was, no doubt, dogged passive resistance on the one 
side, but it is just as true that there was crudeness on the 
other. 

The situation had a contemporary parallel on the other 
side of the channel, in the instance of M. Boucher de Perthes, 
whose case has been graphically described by Professor Huxley 
in the following words : — " He is most widely known by the 
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great stimulus which his 'Antiquit^s Celtiques et Antedilu- 
viennes/ published in 1849, gave to the study of the evidence 
of the antiquity of man which ia afforded by the worked 
implements found imbedded in the same deposits with extinct 
animals. 

** The geologists of his own country treated M. Boucher de 
Perthes with indifference and neglect ; and no doubt popular 
historians of science, judging after the event, will hereafter 
visit them with reprobation for their blindness and their 
prejudices. But just and critical students of the * Antiquit^s * 
will, I think, be able to comprehend, and largely to justify, 
the course taken by the French geologists 

" I venture to doubt whether, if any cautious person were 
now to read the * Antiquity Celtiques,* he would rise from its 
perusal with the feeling that the author's case had been even 
approximately made out — whether, perhaps, he would not 
rather be prejudiced against it. Eminently generous, truthful, 
hearty, and enthusiastic, Boucher de Perthes paid for these 
virtues by a certain facility of belief, which is as terrible a 
drawback to scientific weight as it is advantageous in the 
struggle against neglect and adverse cricitism when a man 
happens to have laid hold of a truth. 

"I say this much in justification of our confHres across 
the channel, and in vindication of caution and scientific 
logic, with which I, for one, prefer to err, rather than to be 
right in the company of haste and guesswork. Posterity, a 
somewhat short-sighted personage, who .... pays only upon 
results, will take no note of the protest, and will not only 
award to our Columbus all the credit which he deserves for 
being substantially in the right, but will probably abuse 
those of his contemporaries who were equally in the right for 
disbelieving him." {Quart. Joum GeoL Soc. Lond. vol. 25. 
1869. Premd. Address^ p. xxx.-xxxi.) 

But to return. In 1858, a Committee, consisting of eleven 
Fellows of the Greological Society of London, almost all of 
them FeUows of the Eoyal Society also, gave to the world, 
through the British Association, an ad interim Report respect- 
ing a virgin Cavern discovered early that year in Windmill 
Hill, Brixham, the exploration of which had been entrusted 
to them by the Geological Society, with the cordial concur- 
rence, as well as the pecuniary support, of the Eoyal Society. 
Their Report showed that, whether true or not in Kent's 
Hole, it was undoubtedly the fact that in Brixham Cavern 
Flint Implements were found inosculating with remains of 
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extinct Mammals, and that it was impossible to doubt the 
contemporaneity of the two sets of relics. However it is to 
be accounted for, there is no doubt of the fact that the 
Beport received a prompt, cordial, and almost unanimous 
welcome, ascribable, perhaps, to the thorough and systematic 
character of the exploration — ^the exact position and the 
associations of every object having been carefully studied and 
recorded ; or, perhaps, to the Eeport having come up bearing 
the iTKiprimakur of a large Committee of geologists — including 
the names of Falconer, Lyell, and Owen ; or possibly to the 
quiet, slow, and even unsuspected growth of the seeds sown 
by their Cave-hunting predecessors ; or perhaps to a combi- 
nation of all these influences. Be this as it may, the time 
was certainly propitious ; for there sprang up at once a strong 
feeling for fresh researches in the deposits in which M. 
Boucher de Perthes had laboured so long, as well as in those 
still intact in Kent's Hole; and it is not too much to say 
that for a quarter of a century the result hB^ been a large, 
an almost unanimous, consensus of opinion, in Britain and 
elsewhere, that Buckland could not and would not now say 
that ** the two great points .... of the low antiquity of the 
human race, and the universality of a recent deluge, are most 
satisfactorily confirmed by everything that has yet been 
brought to light by geological investigations." On looking 
back over the history of the question I am unable to regret 
the apathy and scepticism which the communications of the 
early labourers received. When called on to abandon their 
opinions on grave subjects, men should demand conclusive 
evidence that they have been in error and that the new 
opinions are true. Such a demand was virtually made in the 
case before us, and it was not until the end of the sixth 
decade of the present century that any such conclusive 
evidence can be said to have been produced. It is not 
surprising, however, that the conservatism which probably 
in greater or less degree clings to all of us, and apparently 
grows stronger as old age advances, often prevents change of 
opinion late in life, notwithstanding the conclusiveness of 
the evidence. I remember a lively scene in the Geological 
Section of the British Association in 1861, when the Chair- 
man — a Vice-President of the Section, and Past-President of 
the Geological Society, as well as of the Section — closed an 
animated discussion on the Antiquity of Man with the threat 
that if ever in future the subject were brought before a meet- 
ing with which he had anything to do he would certainly 
decline to preside. His excellent and long-continued scientific 
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work was by no means forgotten, but the fact that he had 
very nearly completed his three score years and ten was held 
responsible for the threat, which was received with much 
amusement and without alarm. 

It is not easy to understand all the allusions contained in 
the following, the closing, words of Quotation I. " Here " [in 
Kent's Hole, says the writer], " as at Oreston, direct evidence 
was either ignored or destroyed, because it conflicted with 
preconceived opinions." Having already dealt with the evi- 
dence foimd, &om time to time, in Kent's Hole, it is only 
necessary to add that I am not aware that any " direct,'' or 
indirect, " evidence " of the antiquity of Man met with there 
had been " destroyed." 

With regard to Oreston, I can only say that having tran- 
scribed every word known to me as having been written on 
the Caverns met with there from 1816 to 1859, and having 
published almost the entire transcript (see Trans, Devon, Assoc. 
V. 249-315, and Quart Joum. Sd. I. KS. 334, July, 1871), 
I have, with but one exception, if such it be, no recollection 
of any mention in it of the discovery at Oreston of anything 
whatever indicating human existence. 

The exception just spoken of is the following passage in 
the late Colonel Hamilton Smith's Natural History of the 
Human Race (ed. 1848, p. 96) : — " Caves have been opened 
by quarrymen at Oreston, near Plymouth, several of which 
had bones, such as of Elephant, Ehinoceros, Ox, Horse, 
Hyaena, and abundant coprolite, denoting that they had been 
the dens of Camivora. Among them we detected the upper 
portion of a humerus of man, which was immediately thrown 
away upon being pointed out to the possessor." Perhaps this 
was the ** direct evidence " which was " destroyed." It would 
have been satisfactory to know when the circumstance 
occurred, who identified the humerus, and who threw it 
away. 

I remember that during the winter of 1859-60, a few 
months after the completion of the exploration of Brixham 
Cavern, Dr. Falconer and I were inspecting all the bones 
which had been found there. The Doctor pounced on a bone, 
exclaiming, " That 's human ! " We parted soon after, each in 
the firm belief that it was indeed a veritable relic of the 
human frame, and several persons were informed of the dis- 
covery. On the next day, however, I received a note from 
Dr. Falconer stating that a careful re-examination had con- 
vinced him that the bone was not human. 
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Again, in January, 1867, I laid some of the bones just 
found in Kent's Cavern, by the British Association Kent's 
Cavern Committee, before the members of a scientific society, 
when a young man, who had recently taken his degree at an 
English university, where he had distinguished himself as a 
Geologist and Comparative Anatomist, and who is now a 
well-known M.D. and Professor, directed attention to an os 
calcis, which in the most positive and unqualified manner he 
asserted was human. Nevertheless, early in the following 
month he wrote me stating that, as a result of a close study 
of homologous bones in various species of animals, he could 
not feel so sure as when he saw it that my cave specimen 
was not a somewhat rolled os calcis of Bear. With these 
facts before me, I would rather not be called on to believe in 
the alleged human humerus of the Oreston Cavern. 

The following passage in Colonel Hamilton Smith's work, 
from which a quotation has already been given, may perhaps 
be that to which the writer in the Proceedings of (he Geologists* 
Association alludes with regard to Kent's Hole: — "As the 
facts relating to the co-existence of human remains, with the 
bones of a motley extinct mammalogy can no longer be 
denied, it remains to be ascertained whether the explanations 
that have been offered, with a view of proving that they are 
of a more recent date, can be substantiated. . . . The late 
Eev. M'Enery disposed of those he found without examina- 
tion; and, as it appears to us, his replies to our interrogations, 
and his letter afterwards published, did not exactly coincide, 
since there was some disparity in the bones not being all 
found above the stalagmite, but partly below." {Op, dt. p. 99.) 

MacEnery's "letter afterwards published," mentioned by 
Col. Hamilton Smith in the foregoing quotation, was in all 
probability that quoted at some length in the following 
extract from Mr. J. C. Bellamy's Natural History of South 
Devon (1839) : — " Not long since, I was informed by a very 
celebrated and learned antiquary " [Col. Hamilton Smith, no 
doubt] "who himself supports the idea of the coevality of 
the animal and human remains, that Mr. Mc Enery, willing 
and anxious to support Dr. Buckland's ideas, when asked — 
' Did you, or did you not find human bones in this cave V 
reluctantly and hesitatingly replied in the aflSrmative. . . . 
It was imagined from Mr. McEnery's mode of answering 
that his theory had been shaken by the evidence afforded 
by his own eyesight, whereas in point of fact the question 
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had been put without reference to circumstantial detail^ and 
the 'perfect answer to it, which I shall here famish out of a 
letter from that gentleman to me on the subject, will rather 
shew, that a blow has been levelled against the opponents of 
the Buckland doctrine, which they will find it difl&cult to 
parry. To Mr. McEnery, I am under great obligation for 
the kindness and unreservedness of the communication 
which here follows, and I doubt not that the public will 
duly estimate its scientific import. 

" * I have found human bones, and works of art, such as 
pottery and articles of flint, such as arrows, knives, and axes, 
fabricated of silex, heTieath the stalagmitic crust, and in asso- 
ciation with relics of fossil mammalia, but decidedly under 
such circumstances as left no doubt on my mind of their 
having been introduced subsequently to the fossil bones. My 
opinion is, that the ground or crust has been in several places 
broken up for the admission of human bodies belonging to 
the aborigines, who made this cavern their dwelling, (in the 
absence of better accommodation) or hiding place from which 
they sallied forth with the rude weapons in their hands (that 
they had fabricated there of flint, stone, and bone, the great 
laboratory, of which was near the principal mouth) in pursuit 
of game. In some cases, their dead were covered up with 
the materials thrown up from the pit, (namely, red loam 
charged with fossil bones, rounded and angular stones, &c.) 
mixed with fragments of rude pottery, and their primitive 
weapons. In other places the bodies had been burnt and the 
ashes enclosed in urns, into which were thrown minute 
arrow-heads, and slender pins of bone. The cinerary urns 
were in course of time crushed, and overlaid by masses that 
loosened by changes of temperature, separated from the 
vault. Both descriptions of sepulture were slowly glazed 
over, and in many places deeply encrusted by the calcareous 
matter which unceasingly distils from the roof and sides. 
An artificial covering was thus formed over the recent as 
well as ancient deposits, which were thus as if confounded 
by a common seal. Hence all the mistakes of superficial 
observers respecting the presence of human relics in the 
same bed with fossil.' " {Op, dt pp. 95-7.) 

It is much to be regretted that the foregoing letter from 
Mr. MacEnery should have been printed in a somewhat 
mutilated form, and especially without date. The facts, 
however, that the volume containing it was published in 
1839, while Mac Enery's decease was not until 1841, may be 
regarded as evidence — were any needed — of its genuineness. 

VOL^XVIL 2 E 
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The following sketch is probably not far from the truth : — 
Colonel EEamilton Smithy daring an interview with Mr. Mac 
Enery prior to 1839, asked certain questions as to the occur- 
rence of human bones in Kent's Cavern, and subsequently 
expressed to Mr. Bellamy, with whom he was certainly weU 
acquainted, his dissatisfactioa with the replies. On this, 
Bellamy, not later, but probably earlier, than 1839, wrote 
Mac Enery on the subject, and received in reply the letter 
just quoted, which he published, though without name or 
date, on pp. 96-7, in a volume of 441 pages, bearing 1839 on 
its title page, while the Preface is dated " December, 1838." 

It does not appear, however, that any attempt was made 
to " ignore " or to " destroy " the human bones undoubtedly- 
found in Kent's Hole, and of which a fuller account will 
probably be found in MacEnery's Cavern Researches, (See 
Trans. Devon. Assoc, iii. 218-9, 222-7, 278-9, 296-8, and 
333.) 

It may be as well to add that "Plate S" — one of those 
prepared to illustrate Mr. Mac Enery's proposed Cavern Be- 
searches — contains 7 figures, the last of which is termed a 
** Kecent Human Vertebra from Kent's Cavern." 

Brent Tor a Volcano. 

Quotation II.: — "Brent Tor has attracted notice from the 
very earliest dawn of geological science. ... Sir Henry de 
la Beche was the first observer to form an unequivocal opinion 
as to its volcanic origin, for, in his Eeport, he remarks : — 
*The idea that in the vicinity of Brent Tor, a volcano had 
been in action producing effects similar to those produced by- 
active volcanoes from a similarity of causes, forcibly presents 
itself That this volcano ejected ashes, which, falling into 
adjacent water, became interstratified with the mud, silt, and 
sand there depositing, seems probable. That greenstones and 
other solid trappean rocks constituted the lavas of that period 
and locality, [here and there intermingled with the ash, 
appears] . . . aJso a reasonable hypothesis. Upon the whole, 
there seems as good evidence as could be expected that to 
the north and north-west of Tavistock, ash, cinders, and 
liquid melted rocks were ejected, and became intermingled 
with mud, silt, and sand during this [ancient] geological 
epoch, corresponding with the phenomena exhibited in con- 
nection with volcanoes of the present day.' " (p. 20.) (See 
De la Beche's Report on the Oeology of Cornwall^ &c., 1839, 
p. 122.) 
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111 Quotation II. I have inserted two square brackets — the 
first containing eight words, and the second one word. They 
were all in De la Beche, but excised in the transcript without 
the usual marks of excision. 

"The earliest dawn of geological science" seems by no 
means a well-defined era. That a considerable streak of 
geological light had risen above the intellectual horizon as 
early as the Augustan age is manifest from a passage in the 
15th Book of the Metamorphoses of Ovid (43 B.C.-18 AJ).), to 
which Sir C. Lyell directed attention many years ago. (See 
Prindp, Geology, 7th ed., 1847, p. 12.) The following lines 
from Dry den's translation will suffice for my present purpose:— 

" The face of places, and their forms, decay ; 
And that is solid earth that once was sea: 
Seas in their turn retreating from the shore, 
Make solid land what ocean was before ; 
And far from strands are shells of fishes found. 
And rusty anchors fix'd on mountain-ground: 
And what were fields before, now wash'd and worn 
By falling floods from high, to valleys turn. 
And crumbling still descend to level lands ; 
And lakes and trembling bogs are barren sands : 
And the parch'd desert floats in streams unknown ; 
Wond'ring to drink of waters not her own. 
Here nature living fountains opes, and there 
Seals up the wombs where living fountains were ; 
Or earthquakes stop their ancient course, and bring 
Diverted streams to feed a distant spring." 

If it be too much to suppose that Brent Tor had attracted 
the attention of geologists at, if not before, the Christian era, 
I am at a loss to understand what the passage now under 
examination means ; but if it be not too much, it would be 
interesting to learn what is the evidence of the fact. 

That " Sir Henry de la Beche was the first observer to 
form an unequivocal opinion as to its" [Brent Tor's] "volcanic 
origin " there seems no doubt, for he appears to have been the 
first geologist who wrote on the Tor ; in other words, the first 
whose opinion on the question was of any value. Mr. W. 
Whitaker, B.A., f.g.s., of the Geological Survey of England, 
who has devoted a large amount of time and attention to the 
Literature of Geology, printed in 1870 a valuable List of 
Works on the Geology, Mineralogy, and Palcbontology of 
Devonshire; and a. Supplement to it in 1872. (Trans, Devon. Assoc, 
iv. 330, V. 404) An examination of the works mentioned 
in these Lists shows that The History of Devonshire, in three 
volumes, by the Eeverend Eichard Polwhele, 1797, is the 

2 E 2 
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only publication containing a notice of Brent Tor earlier 
than the first by De la Beche. 

The passage in Polwhele is as follows : — 

" The Dartmoor torrs have been mentioned as so many ex- 
hausted volcanoes spread round with the stones they have 
formerly emitted, while the more ponderous remain on their 
summits as too heavy to be disengaged and thrown off. The 
summits of these torrs are found to be composed, in general, 
partly of granite and partly of a dark brown ironstone, which, 
in some places, appears to have been once in a state of 
fusion. Brent torr and several other torrs on the west sid^ 
of the river, are undoubtedly volcanic." {Op. cit I. 78.) 

Mr. Polwhele apparently got much of his geology, second- 
hand, from a correspondent, named Cornish, at Totnes ; and 
he appears to have had access to the Journals of excursions 
on Dartmoor, kept by the Eev. Mr. Bray, of Tavistock. Thus, 
to the passage just quoted he appends a long foot-note 
from these Journals, and both text and note are quoted by 
Mrs. Bray (Tamar and Tavy, ed. 1838, 1. 25^5) as forming 
together one consecutive portion of Polwhele's text, her 
husband's share in the matter being quietly ignored. 

The passage from Sir Henry JBe la Beche, included in 
Quotation II., was published in 1839. The following earlier 
and almost equivalent mention of Brent Tor from the same 
pen will be found in his Researches in Theoretical Geology, 
published in 1834 : — 

" We have had occasion to observe considerable accumula- 
tions of such comminuted trappean matter among the green- 
stones and porphyries of the older grauwacke of Devon and 
Cornwall, not only in lines continuous through the general 
stratification of the grauwacke of the district, but also 
associated with them in a manner which might lead us to 
suspect that there had been eruptions at those spots, either 
into the atmosphere or beneath shallow water, permitting 
ashes to be thrown up and dispersed. One spot. Brent Tor, 
north from Tavistock, is particularly remarkable, as a con- 
glomerate there occurs some of the constituent parts of which 
have every appearance of volcanic cinders, an infiltration of 
siliceous and other matter having, during the lapse of ages, 
filled the vesicles of the cinders. The dip of the strata in 
that part of the country not being so considerable as it usually 
is in the district, these beds can be traced for some distance, 
and are observed to fine off in a remarkable manner into the 
arenaceous trappean rocks above noticed. The country for 
several square miles around is either composed of arenaceous 
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grauwacke^ greenstones, porphyries, or the arenaceous trappean 
substance apparently so like an ancient deposit of volcanic 
ashes. As from accidental circumstances, which have no 
relation to its general structure, Brent Tor has the appearance 
of a volcanic point, which might be considered comparatively 
modern, it may be necessary to state that the various rocks 
noticed can easUy be traced into the grauwacke of the 
district with which they are evidently associated." {Op, cit. 
pp. 384-5.) 

This passage has no doubt a somewhat more uncertain ring 
than that by the same author written five years afterward, 
and included in Quotation II. Nevertheless, it does not 
seem clear that even the later statement can fairly be termed 
" unequivocal." 

Instead of the statement ** Sir Henry de la Beche was the 
first observer to form an unequivocal opinion as to its volcanic 
origin," I venture to suggest the following : " Sir Henry De 
la Beche appears to have been the first geologist to direct 
attention to Brent Tor (see his Researches in Theoretical 
Oeology, p. 384, 1834), and the first also to publish the 
opinion that it was of volcanic origin, (See his Report on the 
Geology of Cornwall, &c., p. 122, 1839.)" 

III. Kent's Cavern. Knowledge on. 1882. 

Knowledge for 7th July 1882 (No. 36, vol. ii.) contains an 
Article, entitled AntiqwUy of Man in Western Europe^ 
Part IV,, and is devoted to Kent's Cavern. It is obviously 
compiled from the printed reports of two of my Lectures at 
Manchester {Keifvt*s Cavern, 18th December 1872 ; and The 
Time that has elapsed since the Era of the Cave Men of Devon- 
shire, 17th December 1873), with an occasional passage from 
two of my Papers {The AnderU Gave Men of JDevon^ire, in 
Chamhers*s Miscellany of Instructive and Entertaining Tracts, 
No. 76, 1872 ; and The Flint and Chert Implements found in 
Kent's Cavern, Torquay, 18th February, 1875, in Reports and 
Transactions of the Plymouth Institution, v. 341-375.) 

The Article is essentially correct so far as concerns the 
discoveries made in the Cavern by the British Association 
Committee, and, as I believe, the conclusions drawn from 
them. 

There are, however, a few errors — implicit and explicit — 
which it may be well to quote and correct. 

The italics in the Quotations are mine, and point out pas- 
sages to be commented on. 
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Quotation I : — ** Kent's Hole, or Cavern . . . comprises, as 
the openings in the face of the diff indicate, two caverns which 
run parallel with each other, widening here and there into 
chambers to tJie extreme limit, when a passage comiects them" 
(p. 87.) 

It' is true that there are two openings on the eastern side 
of the Cavern hill ; true also that there are, to use the lan- 
guage of Quotation I., " two caverns which run parallel with 
each other;" but it is not true that the openings indicate 
two caverns. Kent's Hole, briefly and roughly described, 
consists of two parallel Series, or Divisions of Chambers and 
Gkdleries — an Eastern and a Western ; and has two external 
Entrances — a Northern and a Southern. The Entrances are 
in one and the same low vertical cliff, are almost exactly on 
the same level, and both of them open at once into one and 
the same — the Eastern — Division. In fact it is utterly im- 
possible to enter the Western Division by any other route 
than through the Eastern Division. 

Again, the passage connecting the two Divisions is not at, 
or near "the extreme limit." By "the extreme limit" of the 
Divisions I understand their ends most remote from the 
points at which they are respectively entered. The Northern 
Entrance opens into the Eastern Division almost at its 
northern extremity, and the other Entrance opens into the 
same Division about 54 feet south, while the passage con- 
necting the two Divisions is about midway between the two 
Entrances, and at almost the greatest possible distance from 
the extremities of the Divisions. 

Quotation II. : — " Entering the eastern division, to which the 
labours of Mr. Pengdly and his committee have been restricted, 
we find the deposits to occur in the following order, beginning 
with the uppermost : — 

" NEOLITHIC.— I. Blocks of limestone, weighmg from a 
few pounds to upwards of 100 tons, which have fallen from 
the roof under the action of frost, &c., and of which many 
are cemented together by carbonate of lime, i.e. stalagmite. 
2. Black muddy mould, from three inches to as many 
feet in thickness; composed almost entirely of decayed 
vegetable matter. 

^'PALJEOLITHIC.—Z. Granular Stalagmite, varymg in 
thickness from a few inches to five feet. 4. Layer of charred 
wood, about four inches in depth, but occurring in one part of 
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the cavern only, neax the entranca * This is known as the 
Black Band. 5. light-red loam, called the Cave-earth, 
the actual depth of which, throughout, is unascertained, as the 
examinations have been limited mainly to a depth of four 
feet beneath the stalagmite. 6. Crystalline stalagmite, from 
three to twelve feet thick. 7. Dark-red sandy deposit quite 
free from limestone, in which quartz pebbles and fragments 
of grit are imbedded. This is called breccia" (p. 87.) 

The ordinary reader would necessarily understand from 
Quotation II. that the Committee never explored any part of 
the Western Division of the Cavern, whereas the truth is 
that of the 15 years and 3 months (28th March, 1865, to 19th 
June, 1880) spent on the exploration, 5 years and 10 months 
were spent on the Eastern Division, about 6 months on the 
passage connecting the two Divisions, and 8 years and 11 
months on the Western Division. The Committee had 
completed their work in the Eastern Division 11 years before 
the publication of the Article in Knowledge, and had entirely 
closed the exploration more than 2 years before the Article 
appeared. Indeed their 16th — their final — Annual Eeport 
had been published a year and a half before the 36th No. of 
Knowledge now under notice was in the hands of the readers. 
It cannot be too much to express the opinion that the writers 
in a "Magazine of Science, plainly worded, exactly described," 
should take care that their information was quite up to 
date. 

According to Krixmledge the Human Industrial Bemains 
found in the " Black muddy mould [ = Black Mould'] belonged 
to the NeoUthic Age, that is to the Age of Polished Stone 
Implements. When speaking on this question at Glasgow 
on 24th January, 1877, my statement was, according to the 
JEteporter, "In the ovine bed " [= Black Mould:] "relics of the 
Iron and Bronze periods were certainly found, and . . . this 
deposit has possibly, but not certainly, yielded traces of the 
Neolithic period. The doubt . . . springs out of the fact 
that the Committee now conducting researches in the Cavern 
for the British Association have found no such traces, so 
that it seems probable that the Neolithic period is entirely 
unrepresented in Kent's Hole. On the other hand the Eev. 
J. Mac Enery . . . appears to have found one polished stone 
tool in the Black Mould; but even this specimen would 
scarcely be conclusive, as such tools may have been used for 
sacred or symbolical purposes long afber the Neolithic 
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period had ceased." (Lecture on The Antiquity of the Cave 
Men, p. 23.) 

I have elsewhere stated my reasons for declining the 
hypothesis that frost had anything to do with the fall 
of the blocks of limestone from the roof of the Cavern, 
pointing out that the temperature of Kent's Hole is at 
present invariable throughout the year, by day and by night, 
in summer and in winter, from one year to another, and 
stands, as might have been foreseen, at 51*5° Fahr. — the mean 
annued temperature of the externed district; that were the 
mean annual external temperature to sink to, or below, the 
freezing point of water, so also would the constant tem- 
perature of the Cavern ; that frost breaks up rocks, at least 
largely, through the action of successively and frequently 
thawing and freezing, but that in the Cavern the condition 
would be " once a frost edways a frost " until a suflScient rise 
took place in the mean annual temperature of the district, 
when the Cavern frost would cease for ever. {Trans, Devon. 
Assoc, xiii 400, 1881.) 

Knowledge states that " the actual depth of the Cave-earth, 
throughout, is unascertained," and at once proceeds to name 
and describe the two still lower and older deposits — the 
Crystalline Stalagmite and the Breccia — but without ex- 
plaining how these were discovered without reaching the 
bottom of the Cave-earth, and thereby ascertaining its actual 
depth in some places. As long ago as February, 1875, 
I wrote, "The Cave-earth was usually of unknown depth, 
certainly, and perhaps greatly, exceeding four feet; but it 
was occasionally much less, and in some instances there was 
none. In short, its depth was greatest, and its upper surface 
attained the highest level, at the external entrances, whence 
it sloped downward and became less deep in every direction. 
It 'thinned out' before reaching the southern end of the 
Eastern Division — though small 'pockets' of it were met 
with farther south — and its thickness was very limited in 
the Western Division." {Trans. Plymo. Inst. v. 347-8, 1875.) 

IV. KjaJT's Cavern. Sir J. W. Dawson on, 1884. 

Ten years ago I ventured on a criticism of a portion of 
Dr. (now Sir J. W.) Dawson's Story of the Earth and Man, 
then just published, in which was a notice of Kent's Cavern 
(pp. 304-310), reprinted verbatim — with the exception of 
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four words only — from an article in the Leisure Hour for 
December, 1871 (pp. 773-4). (See Trans. Deoon. Assoc, vii 
296-324, 1875.) A copy of the critique was, of course, sent 
to Dr. Dawson. Early in the present year I learned casually 
that Dr. Dawson had subsequently published a work entitled 
The Origin of the World according to Revelation and Science^ 
which I lost no time in getting. The following passage in it 
soon presented itself: — "In my 'Story of the Earth,* I have 
taken the carefully explored Kent's Cavern of Torquay as a 
typical example" [of caverns], "and have condensed the 
phenomena as described by Mr. Pengelly. I now repeat 
this description with some important emendations suggested 
by that gentleman in more recent reports and in private 
correspondence." (Op. cit 3rd ed. 1884, p. 302.) 

In 1875 I remarked " It is obvious that when the original" 
[article in the Leisure Hour] " was written the author could 
not have seen any of the Annual Eeports of the Cavern 
Committee subsequent to the Sixth, read at Liverpool in 
1870 ; and from internal evidence it may be safely concluded 
that the Fifth Eeport, read at Exeter in 1869, wa^ that he 
chiefly, if not exclusively, used. This is to be regretted, as 
more recent Eeports would probably have modified some of 
his statements if not his conclusions." {Trans, Devon Assoc, 
vii. 300.) 

The Author's amended description of the Cavern, however, 
does not differ much from its predecessors. There is the 
same pretty, but, alas! imaginary, "history," for which, as 
well as my remarks on it, see Trans. Devon. Assoc, vii. 296- 
324 (and especially pp. 298-300, and 322-3). 

There are, nevertheless, a few passages on which comments 
should be offered, and these I now proceed to quote and 
criticise. 

The Breccia Implements, 

QtLotation I. : — " Mr. Pengelly infers the existence of man 
at this time" [of the deposition of the Breccia, the oldest 
known deposit in Kenfs Cavern] "from the occurrence of 
chipped flmts supposed to be artificial, but which, in so far 
as I can judge from the specimens described and figured, 
must still be regarded as of doubtful origin." (p. 303.) 

The reader must not allow himself to attach much im* 
portance to the words "the specimens described and figured;" 
for up to the present time only one of the specimens, about 
eighty in all, found in the Breccia has been figured. The 
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Cut was prepared to illostrate my Paper on T/ie Mint and 
Chert Implements foimd in Kent's Cavern, Torquay, read to 
the Plymouth Institution, 18th February, 1875. (See Reports 
and Trans. Plymo. Inst. v. 358. fig. 10.) Through the courtesy 
of the Council of the Institution the same Cut was used in 
the Eeport of my Lecture at Glasgow (22nd December, 1875, 
p. 26), and in Professor Boyd Dawkins's Early Man in 
Britain (p. 194, fig. 61, 1880). Sir J. W. Dawson may have 
seen one or more of these three copies ; but he certainly has 
not seen a figure of any other specimen found in the Kent's 
Hole Breccia. 

With regard to the descriptions of the specimens printed 
in the Eeports of the British Association (1869, pp. 201-2 ; 
1872, p. 44; 1873, pp. 206-7; 1874, pp. 5, 6, 9, 13, 15; 
1875, pp. 5-6, 9-10 ; 1877, p. 6 ; 1878, p. 129 ; 1879, pp. 
142-3, 145-6 ; and 1880, pp. 66-7), with but one exception 
{lUd. 1869, p. 202), they were all written by myself, with 
the intention of conveying information as to the size, shape, 
colour, condition, association, as well as the place and date 
of the discovery, of the specimens, and not for the purpose, 
nor in the hope, of convincing any one of their artificial 
character by the mere description. Perhaps this cannot be 
better shown than by quoting in full one of the most detailed 
descriptions, which happens to be that of the specimen already 
mentioned as the only Breccia Implement which has hitherto 
been figured. It is as follows : — 

" No. 6022 is a fine kite-shaped flint tool, 5*1 inches long, 
2'6 inches in greatest breadth, and 2 inches in greatest thick- 
ness. On one side, especially at the but-end, it is very 
convex; on the other it may be said to have a tendency. to 
flatness; but as this inner face consists of two principal 
planes or facets sloping in opposite directions from a trans- 
verse ridge about midway in its length, the flatness is not 
strongly pronounced. At the but-end, on the convex face, it 
retains much of the original surface of the nodule, and shows 
that it was made from a well-rolled pebble. The rest of the 
surface has a somewhat orange-coloured ferruginous tint, 
derived, no doubt, from the matrix in which it was found. 
On one or two small facets near the point, however, this tint 
does not appear, but the true whitish colour is displayed. A 
small chip has been unfortunately struck from it by the tool 
of the workman, and thus displays the interior, which is of 
the same colour as the facets just named, but differs from 
them in being somewhat granular, whilst they are quite smooth 
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Within the substance of the implement and near the point 
there is a small irregular quartz pebble, apparently the 
uncleus around which the siliceous matter accumulated. 
This specimen was found on November 27, 1872, at a depth 
of 16 inches in the undisturbed Breccia under a block of 
limestone measuring 24 x 14 x 14 inches, adjacent to the left 
waU of the 'Arcade,' and 73 feet from its entrance. No 
animal remains or other objects of interest were found near 
it." {Bep. Brit Assoc, 1873, p. 206, or Trans, Devon, Assoc, 
xvi. 345.) 

I do not hesitate to express the opinion that no man is 
entitled to say in any case that *'in so far as' he can judge 
from the specimens described and figured " they " must still 
be regarded as of doubtful origin." Even if he had seen and 
carefully studied the actual specimens he could only speak 
for himself; and we should still be entitled to demand an 
appraisement of his competency to return a verdict on the 
question before feeling bound to accept such as he might 
venture to give. In the case before us acknowledged experts 
have studied the specimens and pronounced them unquestion- 
ably human tools. 

What broke up the Crystalline Stalagmite ? 

Quotation II. " It is clear that when this bed " [the Cave- 
earth] " was formed the cavern was liable to be inundated 
with muddy water, carrying stones and perhaps some of the 
bones and implements, and breaking up in places the old 
stalagmitic floor."* (p. 304) 

Instead of having laid myself open for any one acquainted 
with the facts to say " Mr. PengeUy declines to admit " that 
water performed the work of " breaking up in places the old 
stalagmitic floor," and he " assigns no cause for the breaking 
up of portions of the old floor," I have dwelt at some length 
on the question, and have actually assigned water as a cause 
for this very work, as the following somewhat long citation 
from a Paper read in 1876 will show : — 

"Distinct evidence of the broken Floor" [of Crystalline 
Stalagmite] "has been observed in two distinct kinds of 
localities ; First, in the large and lofty Chambers where the 
Crystalline Stalagmite was of great thickness ; and, Second, 

* **Mr. Pengelly declines to admit this; but assigns no cause for the 
breaking up of portions of the old floor, which he merely refers in general 
terms to * natural causes.' " 
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in. low and naxrow lateral ramifications opening out of these 
Chambers, where the thickness of the Floor did not exceed a 
few inches at most It is an actucd and well-established fact, 
as has been already stated, that the Breccia has been partially 
washed from, or has bodily sunk to a lower level, beneath the 
Crystalline Stalagmitic Floor, leaving the Floor itself without 
other support than that furnished by its own inherent strength; 
and this has been as clearly ascertained in the narrow low 
ramifications as in the large lofty Chambers. Now, it cannot 
be doubted that in the latter, the fall of blocks of limestone 
from the roof would break into fragments any unsupported 
Floors on which they might impinge, especially when it is 
remembered that many of the fallen blocks weigh several 
scores of tons. But when we proceed to the very contracted 
ramifications already mentioned, it becomes evident that this 
explanation is utterly inadmissible there ; for remnants of the 
broken floor remaining in situ on the walls, to which they 
form rude mouldings, are so very near the limestone roof as 
to render it impossible for more, at most, than such very 
small fragments to have fallen as would be totally inadequate 
to fracture a Stalagmitic Floor, even though no more than 
two or three inches thick. Nevertheless, the problem even 
there does not appear to be hopelessly insoluble ; for let it 
be supposed that the interspace or tunnel beneath the un- 
broken Floor, caused by the dislodgement or subsidence of the 
Breccia, was a water-course, at least in times of flood, and 
that occasionally the vent or outlet became choked up, it is 
not difficult to see that a sudden and great rush of water, 
seeking escape through such a channel, would blow up the 
comparatively thin dieet of stalagmite forming the roof of 
the tunnel Such a catastrophe is by no means a very 
rare event in sewers believed to be well constructed. It 
cannot be necessary to remark that though this machinery 
would be sufficiently potent in a very narrow passage, it 
would be altogether inadequate in a Chamber whose breadth 
was very great when compared with that of the aperture 
through which the flood-water entered. 

" In short, I am not 'aware of any fact connected with the 
breaking up of the Crystalline Floor in Kent's Cavern, which 
appears inexplicable on one or other of the foregoing hypo- 
theses — the fall of huge blocks of limestone in the large 
Chambers, and the violent rush of flood-water into the narrow 
lateral ramifications, the underlying deposit being supposed to 
be, at least, partially removed, so as to leave a vacuity 
beneath the Floor." {Trans, Devon. Assoc, viii. 175-6, 1876.) 
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Breccia Fossils re-deposited in the Cave-earth, 

QtLotation III. "Mr. Pengelly appears to afi&rm, though 
without assigning any reason, that none of these bones could, 
like the masses of stalagmite, have been lifted from lower 
beds, or washed into the cave from without." (p. 304-5.) 

It would have been more satisfactory if Sir J. W. Dawson 
had stated where "Mr. Pengelly appears to aflBrm, though 
without assigning any reason, that none of these" [Cave- 
earth] " bones could have been lifted " [rather, derived] " from 
lower beds." I have no doubt alBBrmed, but not without 
assigning any reason, that the seven teeth of Machairodus 
latidens — all found in the Cave-earth — had not been dislodged 
from the Breccia — the oldest known deposit in the Cavern — 
and redeposited in the less ancient Cave-earth. What I have 
written on this question will be found, among other places, in 
Trans. Devon. Assoc, in 1872 (v. 177) and 1874 (vi. 677), 
where the reasons assigned were briefly as follow, none of 
which have been impugned by the continuous explorations 
during the six years following the later date : 

1. Animal remains formed in many cases fully 50 per cent, 
of the entire mass of the Breccia, yet not a trace of Machai- 
rodus was ever found in that deposit. 

2. The difference in the mineral condition of the animal 
remains in the Breccia and those in the Cave-earth was so 
very marked and so easily recognizable as to show that the 
teeth in question were primarily deposited in the less ancient 
deposit in which they were found. 

3. The teeth were scored with teeth-marks, which was not 
the case with any of the relics found in the Breccia. More- 
over, the Hyaena, to which it is believed the said marks were 
ascribable, was unrepresented in any way in the Breccia. 

4. The delicate denticulations characteristic of at least the 
canine and incisor teeth of Machairodus were beautifully pre- 
served in all the teeth now under consideration — a fact by no 
means harmonising with the hypothesis of dislodgement, 
transportation, and redeposition. 

It is satisfactory to know that Sir C. Lyell accepted this 
reasoning. (See his Antiquity of Man, 4th ed. p. 107, 1873.) 

In common with other members of the exploring Com- 
mittee, I was well aware that some of the remains of Bear 
found in the Cave-earth had been derived from the Breccia. 
The following passage from the Fourth Eeport on Kent's 
Cavern contains, I believe, the earliest mention of this fact : 
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"The Cave-earth contained a considerable number of frag- 
ments of Devonian grit, huge blocks of limestone, large 
masses of old stalagmite, and loose lumps of rock-like 
breccia. . . . The loose lumps of rock-like breccia were of a 
more or less rounded form, and were composed of red earth, 
angular pieces of limestone, and rounded and sub-angular 
pieces of Devonian grit ; they diflfeied from the Cave-earth in 
being invariably cemented together like a firm mass of con- 
crete, and in containing a considerably greater proportion of 
fragments of grit. Almost all of them were crowded with 
teeth and bones, which, so far as is known, are those of . . . 
Bear. No teeth-marks were detected on any of them, nor 
were there any traces of faecal matter. . . . These lumps of 
breccia had not the appearance of being portions of the 
ordinary Cave-earth agglomerated in situ. Their aspect was 
rather that of remnants of a deposit older than that in which 
they were incorporated — the deposit, in fact, which the Old 
Floor of Stalagmite had covered, and on which it had been 
formed. To a large extent, this opinion received confirmation 
in the fact, already mentioned, that the osseous remains in 
the lumps of breccia as well as in the blocks of Old Stalag- 
mite, were at least mainly those of . . . Bear, the other 
members of the Cave-fauna being unrepresented." {Re/p, Brit. 
Assoc, 1868, pp. 48-9.) The sequel proved the correctness of 
all these speculations. 

The Supposed Human Fibula of the Victoria Cave. 

Quotation IV. " Mr. Pengelly thinks it possible, but not 
proved, that the lower breccia of Kent's Cavern Inay be 
interglacial or preglacial in age. One case only is known 
where a human bone has been found in a cavern under 
deposits supposed to be of the nature of the glacial drift. 
It is that of the Victoria Cave, at Settle, in Yorkshire. At 
this place a human fibula was found under a layer of Boulder 
clay. But there are too many chances of this bone having 
come into this position by some purely local accident to allow 
us to attach much importance to it until future discoveries 
shall have supplied other instances of the kind." (p. 308.) 

I must here come to the assistance of Sir J. W. Dawson, 
though it is his imperfect acquaintance with the Literature of 
the Exploration of British Caverns that gives me this oppor- 
tunity. The so-called " human bone " — a supposed portion of 
a human fibula — was, as long ago as August 1878, during the 
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Dublin Meeting of the British Association tiiat year, pub- 
licly withdrawn by the palaeontologist who had pronounced 
it human, who, in a written statement, said "the latter" 
[the fibula] " is, or may be, in reality ursine and not human/' 
{Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1878, p. 378.) It is obviously necessary 
to read cautiously the book before us. 

StcUagmitic Chronometers. 

Quotation V. " Mr. Pengelly has endeavoured to maintain 
the value of the deposit of stalagmite as a means of establish- 
ing dates, in his * Notes on Eecent Notices of the Greology of 
Devonshire/ Part I., 1874 ; but, I confess, with little success. 
He urges, in opposition to the Ingleborough Cave, that at 
Cheddar, where, according to him, no appreciable deposit is 
taking place on the existing stalagmite. But this, of course, 
is evidence not applicable to the case in hand, as in the 
Cheddar case no stalagmite crust whatever could be pro- 
duced/' (p. 387.) 

In my ** Notes," to which Sir J. W. Dawson has done me 
the honour to allude, the following passage occurs : — " I have 
always abstained from, and cautioned others against, insisting 
that the thickness of the stalagmite is a perfectly trustworthy 
chronometer; nevertheless, it seems fair to ask those who 
deny that it is of any value to state the basis of their denial." 
(Trans, Devon, Assoc, vi. 670, 1874.) Those words appeared 
to me in 1874, as they do still, to be an endeavour to melin- 
tain, not the value #f the deposit of stalagmite as a means of 
establishing dates, but a spirit of caution and a desire for 
accuracy. 

With regard to Cheddar Cavern the following is my state- 
ment written in 1874 : — " When the late Mr. George Cox, in 
1838, discovered that cavern he noted the case of a stalactite 
and stalagmite which had approached so near to one another 
that a single drop of water suspended from the point of the 
former just touched that of the latter. When this fell off, its 
place was taken by a second drop which as completely filled 
the interspace ; and this has gone on ever since without 
bringing the points perceptibly nearer. In short, to use the 
words of Mr. J. Streatfield Cox, the present proprietor of the 
Cavern, who ha^ been so good as to write me on the subject, 
* in 35 years there has been no appreciable growth in any of 
the formations.* " (Ibid. p. 666.) It is obvious therefore that 
the statement is not ''according to him," i.e. Mr. Pengelly, 
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but according to Mr. J. S. Cox, whose knowledge of the case 
exceeds that of any other person. 

Sir J. W. Dawson assumes apparently that a non-" appre- 
ciable growth in 35 years " is a synonym for an entire absence 
of growth ; but, as is remarked in my " Notes " now under 
notice, " at the Kent's Hole rate of 05 inch in 250 years the 
actual approach of the " [Cheddar] " points in 35 years would 
be no more than '007 (=tt7) i^ch ... a quantity too small 
to be perceptible by the n8d5:ed eye." It cannot be necessary 
to add that the magnitude to wMch a deposit may reach even 
under such circumstances is but a question of time. 

Limits of Oeological Time. 

QiLotation VI. " Mr. Pengelly's own estimate of the rate 
of deposit gives, however, a length of time which is suflBcient 
to show that there must be error somewhere in his calcula- 
tions. He states the aggregate thickness of the two crusts 
at twelve feet, and then, assuming a rate of deposit of 0*05 
inch in 250 years, or one inch in 5000 years, he arrives at 
the conclusion that the whole deposit required 720,000 years 
for its formation. He is willing to suppose the mechanical 
deposits to have accumulated more rapidly ; but allowing one 
fourth of the time, we have nearly a million of years claimed 
for the residence of man in Devonshire, which, independently 
of other considerations, would push back the Palaeozoic 
trilobites and corals of that county into the primitive reign 
of fire, and which in point of fact amounts to a reductio ad 
dbmrdum of the whole argument." (p. 388.) 

The statement in Quotation VI., that " a million of years 
claimed for the residence of man in Devonshire . . . would 
push back the Palaeozoic trilobites and corals of that county 
into the primitive reign of fire " presupposes some approach, 
at least, to a definite estimate of the time separating us from 
the supposed " primitive reign." 

It has no doubt become somewhat fashionable for some 
eminent mathematicians to state in comparatively modest 
figures the amount of time the earth may have existed at a 
habitable temperature, and this has apparently been accepted 
by the writer of the passage just quoted. But Professor 
Haughton, of Trinity College, Dublin — a mathematician by 
no means unknown to Fame — has recently declined to accept 
the said modest figures, or indeed any figures. His position 
may be briefly stated thus: — Mathematicians, by assuming 
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the entire rise of temperature, with increase of depth in the 
earth, to be solely due to a former high temperature, find 
data for a calculation as to how long ago the earth's surface 
had a given temperature. He denies the assumption, believ- 
ing the chief cause of the rise of temperature to be due to 
chemical action, and only a small part, if any, to a former 
high temperature. This correction, he says, would extend 
the limit of geological time indefinitely ; adding that mathe- 
maticians know as little as toy body else about the duration 
of geological tima {Substance of a private letter to the 
author.) 
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CHANGES IN TRAVELLING 

ON THE ROAD BETWEEN EXETER AND PLYMOUTH 
DURING THE LAST SIXTY YEARS. 

BT THE LATE REV. TREASURER HAWKER, M.A. 

(OOHMUNICATKD BT THE ReV. W. HaBPLEY, M.A.) 

(Read at Seaton, July, 1885.) 



[The following paper was offered for acceptance in May last year with the 
characteristic remark, " Do what you like with it." At that time the lamented 
author was seriously ill ; but some of us had not abandoned hope that he 
might be spared to come amount us again. A short time, however, before 
the commencement of the Meeting at Newton Abbot death intervened ; and 
meeting as we did under the shadow of so great a loss, I felt it would but 
aggravate the universal grief were the paper then read. Notwithstanding 
therefore that special reference is made towards the close of the paper to 
Newton, I took upon myself the responsibility of deciding to keep the paper 
in reserve until the present occasion. This decision has since been approved 
by members of the deceased author's family, and now I have the mournful 
pleasure of communicating the paper to the Association. — W. H.] 

Nor very far short of sixty years ago the writer of this 
sketch, when a small child, took his first journey on the 
outside of a stage-coach from Plymouth to Chudleigh with 
his father. There, as fresh horses were being put in for the 
remaining ten miles to Exeter, he remembers that the driver 
of the "Defiance," the coach by which he had travelled, asked 
how many passengers there had been on the rival coach, 
the "Subscription," commonly called, as he called it, the 
" Scrippy." " Two," was the answer. It was winter time, I 
believe. "Ah!" returned our coachman, a burly, powerful 
specimen of the old style of drivers, called Harvey, " then 
we've got two and a half," the "half" being my diminutive 
self. That, my first journey by such a conveyance, was the 
more deeply impressed on my memory by one of the leaders 
falling whilst descending a steep hill between Brent and 
Aishburton, and, from the harness happily breaking, turning 
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up behind by the time the coach was stopped. He was only 
slightly cut^ and was forthwith rehamessed and driven to the 
end of the stage with, I own, a good deal of thonging — ^the 
whole proceeding taking so little time, and apparently being 
a matter of such profound indifference to the coachman, that 
I almost questioned in my youthful mind whether it was not 
the right sort of entertainment for those who travelled by 
coaches. 

Devonians then, if we may judge from the passengers on that 
day by the "Defiance" and " Subscription," both of which left 
Devonport about 9 or 10 a.m., and reached Exeter in about 
six or seven hours — one going by Totnes and Newton, the 
other by Ashburton — were not great travellers. There was a 
slower, heavy coach called the " Herald," which left Devon- 
port in the c^ternoon, and took its passengers, mostly of the 
humbler kind, to Exeter in time for a night coach, which 
left for London at 9 p.m., and went a somewhat circuitous 
route. There were heavy waggons for goods, which were 
allowed to carry passengers if they did not travel more than 
four miles an hour. These were of great size, and lumbered 
along with six or eight powerful horses — the leading ones 
having bells; the waggoner, in his smockfrock, frequently 
riding by the side on a small pony to save his legs, and 
make each horse do his fair share of work. They were used 
by persons who never dreamed of travelling twenty miles an 
hour by parliamentary trains at probably similar fares, and 
were no doubt a great boon to the poorer classes. Indeed, 
for those who were obliged to say, as an old North Devon 
crone once said, "What's the use of being in a hurry? 
There's plenty of time forrard," the conveyance was safe, 
snug, and inexpensive, except for the necessity of eating and 
drinking during the protracted hours of a long journey. 
" I 've come twenty miles since I had anything inside me," 
was the somewhat inelegant observation of an elderly 
female on the top of a coach that did its nine or ten miles 
an hour; "and, cofitchman, I must have summat to eat." 
Those of us who were more accustomed to fast travelling 
were highly amused at this excessive slavery to material 
wants or devotion to regularity. 

The opportunities, however, for refreshments of the inner 
man on the old " Quicksilver " or " Devonport Mail " — when 
it was one of the fastest in England,* performing the 219 

* The " Bristol Mail" was slightly the fastest, doing its 122 miles in llh. 
45m. with thirteen changes, the rate being 10. ej. The " Devonport " 219 
miles in 21h. 14m., with twenty-three changes, and breakfast 20m., at the 

2 F 2 
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miles between Devonport and London in 21J hours, and 
keeping its time punctually {0 si sic omnes /) — were scanty ; 
about ten minutes at Exeter, and thirteen at Andover for 
supper at one in the morning. 

A story is told of a man who contrived to prolong the time 
on one occasion by asking the waiter for a spoon or fork when 
the other passengers had left the room. The waiter to his 
astonishment coidd not find one, although there had been 
plenty on the table just before. It was delicately hinted 
that perhaps some of the passengers had pocketed them. 
Out flew the responsible servant, and detained the mail 
whilst he investigated the matter. In the midst of the 
hubbub the astute individual, who had finished leisurely his 
meal, appeared, and saying quietly, "You'll find them all 
hid away under the hearthrug," mounted the coach.* 

The forty-four miles — mostly hilly ones — between Exeter 
and Plymouth by the shortest road, through Ashburton, were 
done, and done punctually, day after day, in four and a half 
hours, under the skilful driving of a cheery little man 
called Gillard, who was the first coachman to leave off 
bearing -reins. He was presented for his enlightened 
humanity and common-sense with a silver-mounted whip by 
some gentlemen, who understood the value of the change. 
He had iron nerves, which served him well in getting over 
the ground at such a pace, especially in the gallop, as I 
remember at one time, over the five hilly miles between 
Ivy bridge and Brent in twenty-five minutes. It was found 
later on better for the horses to do longer distances at 
less speed, and the first change from Devonport was made 
four miles from Ivybridge; but I have known myself the 
nine mile stage between there and Brent done in forty-five 
minutes. In my Oxford days an elderly man, of large 
stature, called Blight — by no means answering to Queen 
Mab's waggoner, a small, grey-coated gnat (act i. scene iv.) — 
drove the mail from Devonport to Ashburton every day and 
back, with always a fancy team — not of atomies — out of 
Devonport; not the "three pyebalds and a roan" of 
Tennyson's Walking to the Mail, but four greys, which, I 
have been told (Major Hare, of Plymstock), in those halcyon 

rate of 10, 5f . (From the Post-office Books. ) See Qvmrterly Beview, October, 
1877. Article on " Carriages, Roads, and Coaches : " " On many roads the 
time kept was so exact that the labourer in the fields knew the hour by the 
colour of the coach that passed." 

See Nimrod's The Eoad, p. 23. " Half a mile in the hour faster than most 
in England ; " " one stage four miles and twelve minutes is the time." 

* See Old Coaching Days, by Stanley Harris, p. 150. 
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days for purchasers of horses, did not average above £25 
each. Blight was asked by an old Waterloo officer once, 
whilst driving at the rate of ten and a quarter miles an hour, 
and changing horses in three or four minutes, whether he 
remembered in former days on a North Devon coach 
stopping at a roadside inn and having a game at all-fours 
for half an hour. He laughed and said, " Times are changed, 
sir. I recollect it, and a good many things more of the 
same sort." He was an ignorant man beyond his calling, 
and on one occasion expressed a confident opinion that 
wherever else railroads were made, they would never be 
made in Devonshira "Why not, Blight ?" I said. " Because 
the rivers all run the wrong way." He lived to drive 
an omnibus between Devonport and Laira (two miles from 
Plymouth), where the South Devon Eailway halted for a 
long while, before it was carried to its present terminus — 
Millbay. I remember hearing Mr. Tennyson, on the only 
occasion (a white day) I ever met him, relate a somewhat 
similar anecdote of a stiU earlier date. He was travelling 
from Dover to London, and the question of railroads was 
discussed amongst the passengers^ when the coachman, in an 
oracular tone, said, "There'll never be no railroads in 
England ; there '11 be riots first." 

People often do stand in their own light, but the people 
who could make riots were those who have benefited above 
all by the increased facilities of travelling. Now a sovereign 
will clear a person from Plymouth to London, with some- 
thing to spare for refreshment. In the old coaching days 
three or four sovereigns were spent by an outside passenger 
even; what with the fare, fees to porters, coachmen, and 
guards, and meals on the road in the course of the twenty- 
four or twenty-five hours. 

There was one other coach in the days I have been 
speaking of — the "Bath Mail" — which passed through 
Newton, leaving Exeter about five in the evening, and 
reaching Plymouth about 10.30, and vice versd. It was 
driven for some years by an ex-gentleman commoner of 
Oxford, who took his fee with much grace of manner, and was 
a very agreeable companion on the box. Before his time, but 
within my recollection, about 1880, this mail arrived safely 
at Plymouth without coachman or guard, the horses having 
gone over the difficult road — seven miles — from Yealmpton 
to Plymouth at their "own sweet will." There were two 
inside passengers, and one — a Mrs. Cox — outside. She was 
an immense woman, weighing about twenty stone, and kept 
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a fish stall in Devonport market. It was a cold night, and 
the coachman and guard, leaving the ostler at the horses' 
heads, went into the inn to refresh themselves. In their 
kindness they sent out a tumbler of something hot to 
Mrs. Cox ; the ostler put his foot on the roller-bolt, to hand it 
up to her. The horses, hearing his step, thought no doubt 
that it was their driver getting up, and started. Mrs. Cox 
had the sense not to scream, but spread out her plump arms 
and held on to the irons grimly. It was wonderful that the 
four animals should have rounded the corners, passed vehicles, 
and got through two or three turnpike gates, and over Laira 
Bridge, without any mishap. They arrived at the King's 
Arms, Plymouth, where they first stopped, rather under their 
regular time. The coachman and guard followed them on 
horseback in some twenty minutes afterwards- An old 
hand — one well-known on the Devonport mail, Charles 
Ward, now of Paxton Stables, London — records the facts in 
his Hints on Driving, 

A similar occurrence took place not many years since to a 
summer coach running over Dartmoor between Tavistock and 
Moreton. The horses started not far from Princetown by 
themselves, trotted down the hill to Merivale Bridge, got 
safely over the bridge, and halted on the other side, where 
they were generally pulled up. Those who know the locality 
will understand the marvel of the performance. 

When the rail came pushing on, first to one point, and 
then to a further one, travelling of course received a 
great impetus, and a host of new coaches competed for the 
increased traffic between Exeter and Plymouth. The 
loads became very different from my "two and a half" on 
the " Defiance," which gave the advantage of a half passenger 
over the " Subscription. There were aU sorts of new names 
too : the " Vivid," " Telegraph " — the latter worked by men 
who had been on the old celebrated " Telegraph,"* the first<lay 
coach between Exeter and London — and a coach called the 
" Nonpareil." Whilst it lasted there were good pickings for 
those interested, and great competition. The "Telegraph" and 
"Nonpareil," or "ffally Ho!" which was the name latterly, 
were long in opposition ; and, starting at the same hour from 
Exeter, went an amazing pace over the hills between there and 
Devonport. The forty-seven miles were several times done 

* For that admirably-appointed coach seventeen hours were allowed to 
do the journey (166 miles), twenty minutes for breakfast at Ba^hot, thirty 
for dinner at Deptford Inn, on Salisbury Plain ; and from Exeter to London, 
twenty minutes at Ilminster, and thirty at Andover. 
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in three hours and twenty-eight minutes, and for months 
together four hours were never exceeded. (See C. Ward's 
Hints on Brimngy p. 6.) He himself drove the "Telegraph," 
horsing part at lestst of the way. The coachman of the 
"Tally Ho!" was William Harbridge, a first-class man. 
Ultimately he drove an omnibus in London, and the follow- 
ing curious coincidence about him occurred: One of the 
partners in Messrs. Tattersall's firm was talking to Mr. Ward 
at his stables opposite, and asked him what had become 
of Harbridge, with whom he had often driven for amusement 
in the West. "There he is, on that omnibus just passing 
down by Hyde Park Comer," was the answer. A few days 
afterwards the gentleman got on the omnibus, and when he 
left handed Harbridge a sovereign. "What's this for?" he 
said, surprised. The gentleman recalled old times to his 
memory, and wished him "good-day." Within a couple 
of days Hatrbridge was dead. 

However, ultimately the parties settled their differences, and 
were both at last extinguished, as the rail reached Teignmouth, 
Totnes, and Laira, and finally the present station at Plymouth. 
There was much lamentation among the fraternity of coachmen 
and guards,mostly improvident men; and manydying speeches, 
dirges, and bad verses were written on the occasion. Even 
the divine William was parodied, and Othello's soliloquy put 
into requisition, to express the feelings of those with whom 
the times were out of joint. 

" now, for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content, 
Farewell the loaded coach and full way-bill 
That makes ambition virtue ! farewell I 
Farewell th' impatient steed and the shrill horn, 
The ready running rein, the well-poised bar, 
The rattHng pole-chain, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance oi glorious roads, 
Farewell! uie coachman's occupation's gone." 

These notices might be multiplied, but, except as illustra- 
tions of the changes in locomotion, they are hardly worth 
quoting. The following sonnet on Steam, by an under-ostler, 
in Hood's Own, is about the best that I am acquainted with : 

" I wish I liv'd a Thousen year ago, 
Wurldng for Sober six and seven milers, 
And dubble Stages runnen safe and slo. 
The orses cum in Them days to the Bilers. 
But now by means of Powers of Steem forces 
A-tuming Coches into Smoakey Kettels ; 
The Bilers seem a-Cumming to the orses, 
And Helps and Naggs will sune be out of Vittels. 
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Poor Bruits ! I wunder How we bee to Liv 
When sutch a change of orses is our Faits. 
No nothink need be sifted in a Siv ; 
May them Blowd ingins all blow up their Grates, 
And theaves of osiers crib the Coles and Giv 
Their blackguard Hannimals a Feed of Slaits !" 

There was no doubt a momentaiy triumph among the 
deposed satellites of the old coaching system over the failure 
of the atmospheric working; but the railway interests en- 
gaged were too large for " their ineffectual feuds and feeble 
hates,"* and it was merely a temporary check, although, no 
doubt, a considerable loss was incurred by the capital sunk. 
The railway was opened to Newton on December 30th, 1846, 
being at first worked by locomotives. On September 8th, 
1847, four passenger trains commenced to run each way 
between Exeter and Newton, which would be the date of the 
working of passenger trains by atmospheric power. The 
system was discontinued on September 9th, 1848. The great 
difl&culty was the leathern valve on the top of the atmos- 
pheric pipe or cylinder, which was laid between the rails. It 
could not be kept air-tight from the deterioration of the 
leather and other causes. Much leakage and loss of economi- 
cal power was the result. It was found at the end of a 
twelvemonth's trial that the valve required to be renewed 
throughout the whole length of the line, and as it cost over 
£1000 per mile, the Directors declined to incur the cost 
Since then the loss has been largely compensated by the 
enormous increase of traffic, more, I am told, than fourfold. 
I remember travelling by the atmospheric from Newton to 
Exeter. The motion was very smooth and pleasant; no 
screaming whistle, but a melodious horn was sounded on 
nearing the stations, reminding one of the coaching days of 
old ; no puffing or labouring up the inclines, but a swift, 
silent, even progress — unhasting, unresting ; no coke dust or 
sulphurous smell from the engine. I think, however, that 
there was a difficulty in stopping the train at the platforms, 
which was inconvenient. 

The picturesque engine-houses, built after the fashion of 
Italian campaniles, at intervals of six miles along the line, 
have either been pulled down or utilized. The lecture and 
reading-rooms of the admirable Mechanics' Institution at the 
Newton Abbot Station are the boiler and engine-rooms of one 
of the stationary steam-engines, used to form a vacuum in 
the tube by pumping the air out. 

♦ Arnold's Bolder Dead, p. 194. 
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I suppose it must be allowed that the return to locomotive 
power by steam alone was a retrograde movement. Be that 
as it may, a new-town (No. 2) has been brought into existence 
by the increased facilities for travelling, which the railroad, 
as worked at present, has afforded for its inhabitants and 
neighbourhood. What our posterity will possess in the way 
of accelerated speed I am not going to pi^ophesy, for I am 
not sure. Possibly the power of electricity may double the 
present speed of travelling, or the day will come when any 
elderly gentleman may ring his bell after breakfast, and say 
to his servant, " John, bring round the balloon ; I am going 
to Paris, but I shall be back to dinner." 



" I '11 put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes. 



** 
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